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A STRONG SOUTHWESTERN INFLUENCE. 


» have achieved success through the patient and 
careful study of every branch of a certain industry is 
to lave attained an enviable position among those dis- 
criuuinating persons who know what hard work means 
an who have a high regard for the man who has justly 
wou the spurs that he wears. There is something sooth- 
ing to the mind in the thought that one has succeeded 


in conquering that world he set out in his young 
years to subdue, and to realize that, though the final 


heights of achievement have not been at- 
tained, they are within reaeh, and even 
coulparatively easy of access after years 
of patient toil and constant endeavor, 
with a goal well in sight to the attain- 
ment of which every energy has been bent. 

The great lumber industry of Texas 
aud Louisiana has, perhaps, graduated 
from its ranks more men who are thor 
oughly equipped with that knowledge that 
makes for success and position in the 
world of commerce than has any other 
one industry in the Southwest. This same 
lumber industry has.so long been one of 
the bulwarks against which leaned the 
entire business fabrie of that section of 
the United States that to play a definite 
und prominent part in its practical de- 
velopment is to have achieved something 
that is entirely worthy and honorable. 

Among the men who have thus been 
identified with the industrial development 
of the Southwest is the subject of this 
sketch, Martin J. Ragley, of Ragley, La. 
Mr. Ragley enjoys to a high degree the 
respect and regard of his business asso- 
ciates and acquaintances as well as their 
sincere admiration, for he has attained 
his present prominent position in the 
lumber industry through sheer force of 
Aaracter, and the ability to do well all 
things he has undertaken. As is char- 
acteristic of most men who have gained 
success through earnest endeavor and 
close attention to duty, Mr. Ragley is re- 
tiring and is anything but a seeker of 
publicity. If he has.one besetting fault 
it is that of too great modesty. He be- 
lieves that ‘‘to live and let live’’ is the 
duty of every American citizen worthy 
of the name, and he has followed this 
preachment consistently in his daily life. 

Starting at the very bottom of the lum- 
ber business, Mr. Ragley has worked up 
Stey by step, and though still a compara- 
tively young man he can look back over 
a long career of successful service with 
no small degree of justified satisfaction. 

\lartin J. Ragley was born in Cambria County, Pénn- 
sylvania, on February 11, 1877, and is descended from 
good old Pennsylvania stock. His ancestors on both 
s were prominent in the upbuilding of the Keystone 
Stite. He came with his father and mother to east 
‘aS in 1878, and since that time the Ragley family has 

prominent in both social and business circles in 


th eastern part of the State. 


Ir, Ragley’s father, W. G. Ragley, became engaged 
awmilling immediately after his arrival in east Texas, 
has been identified with it ever since, being now the 
ident of the W. G. Ragley Lumber Company, of 

| oley, treasurer and general manager of the Saner- 
'' gley Lumber Company, of Carmona, Tex., as well as 
tockholder in other well known concerns. Martin J. 
zley is vice president and manager of the first named 
npany, a position he has held ‘since its organization. 
\merican boys who are fond of tales of men who 


d, «we 
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have really worked their way to the top will find much 
to interest and encourage them in the career of Martin 
J. Ragley. In 1888, when a boy of 11 years, he became 
water boy at his father’s mill, and with the exception 
of a few years spent at the public schools he has beer 
connected with the lumber business ever since. He long 
ago became imbued with the spirit of the great pine 
woods, and his happy outdoor life has made him a nature 
lover, and a believer in fresh, pure air as a health giving 
stimulant. ! 


The intention was that Martin should be graduated 





MARTIN J. RAGLEY, OF RAGLEY, LA.; 


from the public schools and be sent to college. There 
were visions in his boyish mind of the learning he was 
to absorb at one of the great universities and the higher 
education he was to secure before resuming his chosen 
career. But the financial panic of the early ’90s inter- 
fered with these plans and he was confronted with the 
necessity of abandoning his educational career to take 
up the sterner duties of life, and he entered at once upon 
a busy, hard-working career. 

In every department of the lumber industry Mr. Rag: 
ley has shown a marked aptitude for grasping the essen- 
tial details of the business, and hardly a stick of tim- 
ber is standing on the Ragley lands with which he is not 
familiar. His work in the logging camps, and in every 
department of sawmill and planer, fitted him for the 
duties as head of the various departments that devolved 
upon him later on. It was his careful attention to de- 
tail that made him his father’s most valuable assistant, 
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and eaused his advancement on the merit system to the 
responsible position he now occupies. 

In the early part of 1909 he organized the Bucley 
Lumber Company, at Yelgar, and became its president. 
This company soon developed into one of the leading 
lumber manufacturing concerns in the Southwest, and 
to his able direction this was in a great measure due. 
Mr. Ragley also assisted in the organization of the W. G. 
Ragley Lumber Company, having complete charge of the 
sonstruction of the Ragley plant at Ragley, La., which is 
one of the finest in the South, being a circular and 
gang mill with a capacity of 150,000 feet 
a day. His complete mastery of every 
detail in the erection of this plant was 
another marked achievement, and the 
plant now stands as a monument to his 
genius and business sagacity, the admira- 
tion of all who have seen it. 

In addition to his connection with the 
above mentioned companies, Mr. Ragley 
is vice president of the R. A. Myer Lum- 
ber Company, of Honey Island, Tex., a 
comparatively new organization that al 
ready has attained a position of promi 
nence among the lumber enterprises in 
the Southwest. 

Mr. Ragley has never been in politics, 
but he has been active in exerting his 
influence to further the cause of prohibi- 
tion in the Southwest, this being but an- 
other evidence of his heart interest in 
the welfare of the people among whom 
he has labored. He has never held office 
in a lumber association though strongly 
urged to do so on several occasions, but 
he has manifested much interest in asso- 
ciation work. He is a strong believer in 
the conservation of the timber supply of 
the country and is heartily in sympathy 
with the movement to restock the south- 
western forests and to utilize to the ut- 
most the valuable cutover lands. He be- 
lieves that State forestry associations in 
charge of competent foresters will do 
more to perpetuate the lumber industry 
in the Southwest than any dozen other 
expedients, and will aid enthusiastically 
any movement to this end. 

Mr. Ragley believes, too, that regard- 
less of the depression in the lumber mar- 
ket, if a concern operates its mill it 
should utilize all of the tree possible,’ or, 
otherwise, cease operations until condi- 
tions have changed for the better, thus 
conserving a valuable resource and not 
allowing to go to waste the timber supply 
that nature has so bountifully provided. 

Mr. Ragley is a strong advocate of 
closer relations between the lumber manu- 
facturer and the consumer. He is firm in the belief that 
every big lumber manufacturing plant should establish 
retail yards, if possible in adjacent territory, sufficient in 
number to handle the product of the parent plant when 
running full time, and that in this way the manufacturer 
would be able to dispose of odds and ends that accumulate. 

Martin J. Ragley was an enthusiastic member of the 
Yellow Pine Manufacturers’ Association and is now a 
member of the Southern Pine Association. His interest 
in lumber association work has always been keen, and 
has served as an inspiration to his associates in the 
organizations with which he has become affiliated. 

His earnestness of purpose and amiable disposition 
have never failed to make a distinct impression on all 
who know him and they predict for him many more years 
of activity and usefulness and believe that his influence 
on the great lumber industry of the Southwest is so 
strong that it will long be felt to a marked degree. 
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Dealers no longer have to divide profits 
with carpenters and builders for when 
you sell Weed Wedge Dowel Doors their 
delivery to the job closes the transaction 
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Patented by C. E. Evans, Weed, Calif.; U. S. Patent No. 1,060,543; Canadian Patent, 157,237. 


Made Throughout of Celebrated California White Pine 


which of itself insures you doors of unequaled value. These wedge dowel doors offer 
extraordinary value in that they are practically indestructible—at least they can’t come 
apart, therefore are not liable to sag or to need refitting once they are hung. The wedge 
dowel is more than a mere selling feature—it’s a practical feature that puts real durabil- 
ity and lasting value into every Weed door. You will want to handle these doors 
exclusively once you understand the merits of this wedge dowel—and now is the time to 
investigate. 
Write your jobber today for full information on Weed Wedge Dowel Doors and 


if he doesn’t handle them, write us direct and we'll tell you why you need 
Weed Wedge Dowel doors; and send you postpaid a sample Wedge dowel. 


Weed Lumber Company 
WEED, CALIFORNIA 


SAN FRANCISCO OFFICE, Flood Bldg, ee H. C. WALKER, 310 First Nat’l Bank Bldg., Columbus, O. 


Telephone KEARNEY 2885. ‘R. A. TOOMBS, P, 0. Box 6, Fort Worth, Texas. 
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Planning a Co-operative Program For 
Extending the Use of Woods. 


The conference held in Chicago this week between 
the silo committee of the Southern Pine Association 
and representatives of the National Silo Manufactur- 
ers & Jobbers’ Association is one of the most signifi- 
cant of the many recent movements started for giving 
general publicity to the merits and uses of wood. This 
conference is one of a series that the Southern Pine 
Association has arranged for devising methods of co- 
operating with large users and jobbers in promoting 
the sale of the products of its members. These con- 
ferences are designed to bring out and make avail- 
able all of the facts regarding the adaptability of 
wood for various forms of construction and to co- 
ordinate publicity campaigns that are all aimed in 
one direction but that may conflict unless there is a 
mutual understanding of motives and purposes among 
all those who are pushing the sale of wood for differ- 
ent purposes. 

This series of conferences undoubtedly may be con- 
sidered a step toward making the merits of wood 
known universally, for much special information that 
has been accumulated, a little in each of numerous 
branches of the industry, will now be combined, con- 
centrated and made available for the benefit of the 
lumber industry in all its branches. In other words, 
the movement points the way to a unifying purpose in 
behalf of wood and the eliminating of counter and 
cross currents that lessen the efficiency of well meant 
efforts in this worthy cause. The southern pine men 
have thus set an example for the whole lumber indus- 
try in proposing codperation instead of competition, 
partnership instead of rivalry. 
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A Cheering Prophecy of Increased 
Use of Structural Timber. 


In reviewing F. J. Hoxie’s new book on ‘‘Dry Rot 
in Factory Buildings’’ (of which the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN has already given an extensive review), the 
Engineering News remarks: 


This pamphlet appears at an opportune time, for the open- 
ing of the Panama Canal has made available to the entire 
eastern United States a new source of supply of first class 
lumber in any size desired at a moderate cost. This new 
lumber supply will doubtless have an influence in reviving 
the use of slow-burning wooden construction for factory and 
warehouse buildings in the East. 





Some Recent Curious Angles of the 
Parcel Post. 


Some curious angles of the working of the new parcel 
post law are reflected in incidents that are having at- 
tention in the public press. It is stated that 10,000 
pounds of barley were purchased at Mesa, Ariz., and 
shipped by parcel post via Holbrook to Snowflake, the 
contractor who had the star route between the latter 
two towns being the person who indulged in this little 
commercial transaction. He paid 95 cents a hundred 
pounds for the barley and it cost him $1.08 a hundred 
to transport it. Upon his contract with the Government, 
however, he received $2.25 a hundred, thus getting his 
barley and $22 in addition for his trouble in handling it. 
This was obviously rather unfair competition for the 
retail dealer in barley at the terminal point. 





The Lumber Trade Suffers Distinct 
Bereavements. 


The lumber trade generally has suffered in the last 
week notable bereavements in the deaths of three men 
connected with important phases of the industry. 

In the death of H. H. Foster, of Malvern, Ark., 
the lumber manufacturing trade sustained a distinct 
loss. For years a leading figure in the manufacture 
of white pine in the North, Mr. Foster stood for the 
best things, in both public and private life. After 
transferring his activities to the South he soon at- 
tained a similar position of prominence and recogni- 
tion of his high character. 

The death of Edwin 8. Hartwell in Chicago re- 
moved a pioneer connected with the distribution of 
lumber, and while he had not for a number of years 
been actively engaged in the business his earlier 
connection with it had made a lasting impression 
upon that branch of the trade. 

The sudden taking off of J. H. Baird, of Nashville, 
has robbed trade journalism of one of its exponents 
of the highest type. Mr. Baird had won an enviable 
place in the esteem of lumbermen through his labors 
in behalf of the industry, and his passing in the 
midst of a useful career causes a bereavement that 
will be keenly felt in all branches of the lumber 
trade. 

Indeed, ‘‘Death loves a shining mark,’’ but not 
often does the Grim Reaper with ruthless hand take 
off in one week so many who have been so prominent 
in any one industry. 





Export Figures and Current Traffic in 
Lumber. 


The American lumber business is having its share of 
misfortune. In the statement of exports of domestic 
merchandise for January last as compared with January, 
1914, the comparison shows that manufactures of wood 
dropped from $7,500,000 to $3,000,000. 

‘*Oh,’? one may say, ‘‘that is export business, and 
of course there is no export trade.’’ But the country 
as a whole, counting all lines, during January exported 
domestic products to the value of $263,600,000, or about 
30 percent more than during January of last year. Some 
items showed a heavy decline, but nothing like that of 
lumber, while there were some heavy gains, notably, per- 
haps, commercial automobiles, cotton goods, leather, 
manufactures of leather and woolen goods. 

The export trade is being well kept up, for during 
the week ending March 13 the exports were valued at 
$69,840,000 and the balance of trade in favor of the 
United States was over $47,000,000, the largest weekly 
balance on record. In that week’s showing lumber prob- 
ably figured even less than during January. 

But lumber exporters should not be cast down. Lum- 
ber is under present circumstances not an absolute ne- 


cessity in the conduct of the war, or in the life of the 
peoples engaged, outside of a moderate amount of stuif 
for keeping the railroads in operation and for temporary 
housing. When the war is over and quick replacements 
have to be made the biggest export trade in the history 
of the country may confidently be expected. 
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Municipal Efficiency in Lumber Pur- 
chases. 


On pages 30 and 31 of this issue of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN appears an account of the new book of 
specifications :upon which the city of New York will 
hereafter base its lumber purchases. 

A well recognized rule is that an intelligent buyer is 
apt to be a contented buyer. Lumber especially has 
been one commercial product that has suffered severely 
from ignorance both in its purchase and its use. But 
it has also been true that municipal systems in the pur- 
chasing of supplies are not well adapted to lumber pur- 
chases and result in a higher cost of lumber for an in- 
tended use and its lessened ability to compete with other 
materials because of this fact. 

The new lumber specifications of the city of New York 
will undoubtedly be a distinct advantage to those lum- 
bermen who may in the future have that city as a cus- 
tomer, and will also be a model which will have much 
influence in reshaping the lumber purchasing methods 
of other municipalities. There is no reason why a great 
city should not be able to” purchase its lumber as effi- 
ciently and as economically as a great railroad, but in 
the past this has rarely been the case. 





Lumbermen Must Push Lumber If the 
Industry Is to Prosper. 


A north Pacific coast correspondent writing to the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN had the following to say in a 
recent letter: 


One of the most flagrant examples of Government inefti- 
iency was recently brought to the attention of the lumbermen 
of the Pacitie coast. The Government in erecting the post 
office at Olympia, Wash., recently, put in yellow pine floors 
which had to be shipped from the southeastern States under 
a very high freight rate. Specitications are now out for a 
‘fsovernment post office to be built at Everett, Wash., and 
again yellow pine flooring is specified. A well known quota- 
tion refers to hauling coals to Newcastle. What could be 
more foolish than paying transportation charges on a soft- 
wood flooring to be brought into the heart of the Douglas fir 
region of this country? It would look as though the specifi- 
cations for the Everett and Olympia post offices were drawn 
up by some poor old civil service pensioner who rather than 
waste any energy by devoting thought to the matter would 
copy off specifications for some post office built in Georgia. 





The criticism of Government methods is well taken. 
Too many Government officials are so wound about in red 
tape and shackled by custom that waste of revenue and 
inefficiency in getting results are the outcome; but that 
is an old story and the question may be asked if the 
Douglas fir lumbermen, themselves, are not asleep on the 
job. In Government departments the old established 
material or method has always had advantage. In the 
old days white pine was specified long after it had been 
demonstrated that for certain classes of work yellow 
pine or some other material was just as satisfactory, 
and so it was with oak and others of the old time 
standard woods. The same is true now. The producers 
of these precedent protected woods had an advantage 
that they wanted to retain as long as they could. They 
felt that they were not called upon to injure their own 
business for the benefit of a rival material. For certain 
classes of work yellow pine, particularly the longleaf, 
had the preference of custom. If the producers of other 
woods are to overcome that preference they will not do 
so by complaining among themselves, but must carry 
their protest to headquarters. 

Perhaps the Pacifie coast manufacturers have been no 
slower in asserting what they believe to be due them than 
have producers of other woods in other sections, but just 
now it happens to be the fir people who feel the chafe of 
precedent. Only a little while ago the Panama Canal was 
using enormous quantities of wood. At first yellow pine 
was almost the sole material used, except some hard- 
woods, and it was not until the canal was nearly finished 
and the bulk of the material had been bought and used 
that the Douglas fir people succeeded in getting a fair 
chance at the business. They began too late. 

Regrettable as it is, it seems to be a fact that the 
lumbermen, always and in all sections, manufacturing 
any kind of timber, have been slow to anticipate events. 
Perhaps the trouble is that theirs has been too easy a 
business; that the demand for wood has been too certain, 
so that lumbermen have felt assured of business to about 
as large an extent as they could supply. 

That used to be so, in the main, because other struc- 
tural materials had not been developed except locally 
or in certain well defined sections or uses, and the lumber 
business itself was largely local or sectional; that is to 
say, there was not the competition that we have seen 
in the last few years. 

Now there are substitutes for wood for almost any 
purpose, and substitute woods for almost any wood that 
can be named. The competition is strong both without 
and within the industry, and business is done under quite 
different conditions from those of a generation ago. 

The more progressive lumbermen—and there are many 
of them—have awakened to these facts and are trying 
to shake the trade from its lethargy and by the adoption 
of modern merchandising methods to put and keep lum- 
ber where it belongs. Yet old habit is strong and even 
now there seems to be a lack of foresightedness in the 
industry. Events that are plainly in sight are not 
thought of in advance with respect to their effects upon 
the industry or any section of the industry. But we 


believe the new interest in the subject will have an effect, 
so that no great opportunity or change that is definitely 
in sight will be ignored, but that the industry or the 
section of the industry concerned will be prepared for it 
in advance. 

For example, the Government is going to build a rail- 
read line in Alaska—that is settled, for it has been 


ordered and an appropriation of $35,000,000 has been 
made. What does that mean to lumbermen, and to what 
lumbermen, and how are they going to take best advan- 
tage of it? And what influences can be set on foot now 
to assure the lumber industry- of its fair share, and of 
fair treatment, in that great work? 

A business revolution in some respects is assured by 
the European war. What are American lumbermen to 
get out of it, and how? But these things should be de- 
termined now, so far as possible, instead of after the 
event. Times change and business opportunities and 
methods must change with the times. If they do not, 
business is lost that it may be very difficult to recover. 





Necessary to Combat Misrepresenta- 
tion and Ignorance. 


That misrepresentation and ignorance are strong in 
fluences in prejudicing people against the use of wood 
even in places where it is the most desirable material 
for the purpose is becoming more apparent all the time, 
and that the necessity of combating these influences is 
one of the best reasons for organized and intelligently 
directed publicity campaigns in behalf of lumber is no 
longer a question of doubt. 

An example of the unjust influences opposed to their 
business that lumbermen have to combat is shown in 
the crass ignorance of a confiding inquirer and the 
appalling misstatement of facts in the answer displayed 
in the following query and comment from Modern Hos- 
pital, an influential journal in the field it covers, which 
Secretary R. S. Kellogg, of the National Lumber Man- 
ufacturers’ sociation, has called to the attention of 
that organization, and which was printed under the 
caption ‘* Worthless Lumber on the Market’’: 





fo the Editor of the Modern Hospital: 

We have had occasion to buy a lot of lumber recently for 
shelves, for benches, for partitions and some for flooring. 
The lumber seems to warp badly after it is on for a time; 
rosin or some discoloring substance comes through the paint: 
the floors and the tongue-and-grooved partitions open up and 
the whole result is bad everywhere. Is there no good lumber 
to be had, and, if so, where can we buy it? Someone has 
suggested that we can buy good second-hand lumber from 
the wreckers in the large cities and that it is the best be 
cause it is well seasoned. AN IOWA TRUSTEE. 

{lumber has jumped in price until it is almost prohibitive 
now. Good, well seasoned lumber that will not contract 
under the heat of a hospital costs from $60 to $100 a thou- 
sand feet. Such prices are certainly prohibitive. The trouble 
is that lumber is rapidly disappearing and those who have it 
to sell find a ready market at exorbitant prices; conse- 
quently lumber mills are working overtime and nearly all of 
them have equipped great drying kilns where they wheel in 
carloads at a time. The physical conditions are not good for 
drying under such circumstances, and the result is that the 
pieces are dried only on the outside. As soon as the lumber 
is laid in place in the hospital it begins to dry naturally, 
by the evaporation of its native water, and there can be only 
one outcome, the discoloration of the paint, of which you 
write, and the warping of the timbers. No doubt the wreck- 
ers of old buildings take out lumber that, under ordinary 
conditions, would be ideal for building operations, but the 
trouble is that this second-hand lumber is full of nails and 
therefore difficult to handle. Old buildings used to have very 
leavy sleepers and studdings, two by eights and two by 
twelves, and a good deal of excellent flooring can be picked 
up from the second-hand dealers, If you could take this 
two-inch stuff and have it sawed again and planed it would 
make the best possible lumber you could get hold of, but. the 
sawmills will not saw it for you because of the nails, and it 
really can not be handled unless you can use it just as the 
pieces come. Your alternative is to do the best you can 
with the poorly dried stuff on the market or pay the exorbi- 
tant prices for thoroughly dried lumber.—Editor Modern 
Hospital.) 

Secretary Kellogg very vigorously gives the following 
sound advice to the lumber manufacturers in comment 
on the above: 

It is time to quit talking about the war, the crops or te 
weather and begin to tell the consumer where he can get 
good, well manufactured lumber and how it should be used 
to give the best service for every purpose. 

If the editor of Modern Hospital had referred the 
above inquiry to any reputable lumber manufacturer 
or to any lumber dealer, wholesale or retail, before at- 
tempting to reply thereto he would have been in posi- 
tion to give the inquirer some information that would 
have been of real vaiue, would have helped to solve the 
problem with which he was struggling, and would not 
have done such an injustice to the lumber trade. 

Lumber manufacturers need to get busy in properly 
educating the people as to how and when wood is the 
best material to use and as to where the necessary mate- 
rial ean be had. The confiding Iowa trustee may really 
have had a distressing experience in endeavoring to use 
a kind or grade of lumber that was not suited for the 
purpose, but it is unfortunate that he should be supplied 
through his professional journal with information re- 
garding lumber that was so wholly misleading and 
untrue. 





DRY ROT IN FACTORY TIMBERS. 


The pamphlet entitled ‘‘Dry Rot in Factory 
Timbers,’’ issued by the Inspection Department 
of the Associated Factory Mutual Fire Insurance 
Companies, reviewed in the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN in its issue of March 13 on page 29, may 
be had by lumbermen or others who are interested 
free of charge if they will address a request to 
the Inspection Department at 31 Milk Street, 
Boston, Mass. The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is ad- 
vised by F. J. Hoxie, author of the pamphlet, 
that the department will be very glad to furnish 
these copies free of charge to the lumbermen 
who make the request. 














Purpose and Attitude of the Trade 
Extension Movement. 


For several years progressive lumbermen have been 
making an effort to place lumber as a material for 
use in the industries in its proper light before tle 
public. This effort has taken definite form in ¢! 
Forest Products Federation, now the Trade Extension 
Committee of the National Lumber Manufacture: 
Association, 

Unfortunately, there seems to be considerable mi 
apprehension on the part of the public, the users «1 
wood, and among lumbermen themselves as to the 
purpose of the movement, and especially of the spirit 
back of it. Many of the publie are saying, ‘‘Oh, this 
is just a selfish move on the part of the lumbermen 
And, regrettable as the fact is, some lumbermen wh 
have not attended the meetings of the Federation, «: 
perhaps any other meetings that have seriously co 
sidered the matter, are saying: ‘‘There is no use of 
fighting the substitutes; for many purposes other m 
terials are better than wood. I refuse to support such 
an ill founded, selfish movement.’’ 

In view of these misunderstandings as to what 
the lumbermen are doing and are trying to do it may 
be well briefly to restate the position, the argument 
and the spirit back of this movement. 

In the first place, it should be said, flatly and wit! 
out equivocation, that no attempt is being made o: 
will be made to promote the use of wood for pur- 
poses for which other materials are better. There has 
been no disposition and will be none to discredit othe: 
materials than wood for uses to which they are espe 
cially adapted. The sole purpose of the movement is 
to put wood into or retain it in the uses for which, 
from cold blooded utilitarian and economic considera 
tions, it is especially fit. 

Lumbermen do not expect nor wish to do away with 
the use of brick, stone, steel, conerete or asphalt. 
They are selfish just so far as the most progressive, 
enlightened business man is selfish—in desiring and 
legitimately working for their own welfare; but they 
are selfish in a public spirited and enlightened way. 

They not only know that it is useless to try to 
stick a spoke in the wheels of progress, but that it 
would be poor business policy for them to do so; and 
they also know that they can best serve their own 
selfish interests, so called, by best serving the public. 
They know that there is a legitimate best use for all 
the lumber that can be made from the forests of the 
United States and that to divert the uses of wood from 
its proper channels into those better occupied by 
other materials is to waste their own resources, 

Lumbermen espousing the cause represented in the 
Forest Products Federation are accused from some 
sources of being opposed to the reducing of the fire 
hazard of the country. That is not true. Lumbermen 
of this class do not advocate frame construction in 
congested factory districts, except that kind of frame 
factory construction that is called ‘‘standard mill’’ 
construction, and has been proved by long experience 
to be the best kind of construction within certain 
recognized limitations. They do not advocate the use 
of untreated shingles as a root covering in congested 
districts. These lumber manufacturers will not put 
untreated shingles on their own buildings where 
sparks from the smoke-stack or refuse burner would 
constantly fall upon them. But they do say, and are 
abundantly able to prove, that a frame building prop- 
erly construeted is cheaper, is more durable and gives 
more satisfaction for the money in its proper place 
than any other class of building. 

They point out the economic features in building 
construction, one of which is that, where the surround- 
ings are suited to frame, a satisfactory, cheap resi- 
dence can be built of wood when the means of the 
builder might not permit any other material, and thus 
home building and ownership are encouraged. 

They do not advocate wood sidewalks nor wood 
sewers nor any other foolish preference of wood to 
other materials, but they do demand that wood should 
not be discriminated against and that its real merits 
should be considered and allowed their due weight in 
the choice of materials for whatever purpose. 

They go further than merely to recite their own 
experiences and belief and to demand arbitrarily such 
and such things. They are willing to experiment, to 
test their opinions by the facts; and so the trade 
extension movement is the beginning of a campaign 
of experimenting and testing, and it is also the means 
of laying before the public the facts of experience 
and history. 

When one sees the thousands of buildings in New Eng- 
iand and along the more southern Atlantic coast States 
that are over 100 years old, some of them more than 
200 years old, built of wood, that are sound and habi- 
table today, he does not have to prove that wood is 
durable, though he may have to prove that some 
particular wood is a durable and proper material for a 
specific use. 

It will not try to prove that wood can not be burned, 
but the association will demonstrate that wood can be 
made fireproof or fire resistant and that in many cases 
and localities the fire hazard in a properly constructed 
building is relatively negligible. The association pur- 
poses to bring together all data regarding the uses 
and also the abuses of wood and to add to the facts on 
record the other facts that can be found through ex- 
perimentation. 

It will not allow the economic features of the mat- 
ter to be ignored. If wood for a certain use producing 
satisfactory results will nevertheless have a shorter 
average life than some other material the question 
will be answered as to whether its greater cheapness 
will fully compensate for its shorter life. That which 
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ig be-t in itself is not always best when one regards 
its « vironments and the economic necessities of those 
who ose it: All these things must be corisidered from 
a st tific viewpoint and will be so considered. 

T} necessity for this new, progressive endeavor 
of t lumber business is due to the fact that attacks 
hat een made upon the use of lumber that are often 


unressonable and based upon false premises—false 
preteuses: even- and to the perversion of public opin- 
ion ‘rough ingeniously misleading advertising. Why 
sho any Jumberman fail to sympathize with and 
suppor such a campaign, animated solely by the spirit 
of ir play to the public, to those in the lumber 
business and to other materials as well as to wood? 
An vhen the public and the users of wood wake up 
to 1 fact that this campaign, inaugurated and car- 
ried on by lumbermen, is in the public interest as 
well us in the lumber interest, and that only substan- 
tint facts and honest arguments are being used, then 
woo Will have whatever place in the industrial 
economy of the country properly belongs to it. That 
is at the trade extension movement means. How 
ent any lumbermen, producer or dealer, fail heartily 
to pport a well directed, organized movement. for 
thes. purposes? 





A Prosperity Prediction From an Au- 
thoritative Source. 


While many statements from partisan sources have 
heen sent broadcast throughout the country telling of 
the yreat wave of prosperity that was in sight and 
attempting to bolster up the waning confidence of the 
people in the stability of business conditions these 
have been taken with a grain of salt, as it were, because 
of the impression that they were given out for the polit 
ical effect they might have. It is comforting to note 
that at last something on this order to which credence 





may be given, because of the unbiased and impartial 
source from which it has emanated, has been given to 
the public, and the whole country will read with interest 
the statement of President Fahey, of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States, that the resumption of 
husiness activity is continuing steadily and in’ every 
direction things are mending rapidly. In his statement 
President Fahey further says: 

\s a result of the war it is inevitable that there be slow 
ness in some lines, but more men are being put to work every 
week and the industrial output is increasing. 

The products of our factories are moving in an orderly 


way in response to the natural demand, The prosperity of 
our industrial sections is, of course, almost wholly depend 
upon domestic demand, and that demand begins with 
the people of the mining and agricultural districts as they 
yet money in hand, ; 

Qur factories are heing called on to supply the needs of 
this great factor in our population. In addition, the people 
uployed in those industries selling war supplies now have 
funds in hand and the volume is increasing every day. 
These thousands of people are coming into line in their de- 
and upon our factories. 





President Fahey notes that business is now beginning 
to he influenced by the movement of goods in response 
to a seasonable demand and that the evidence is clear 
that in every direction stocks in the hands of retailers 
and manufacturers have been low and are being kept low 
und that there is a strong tendency toward economy on 
the part of people of all classes. He closes his state 
ment by saving: 

While general optimism is increasing, at the same time 

isiness is going forward with a good deal of caution. 

Gienerally the first to feel the ill effects of business 
depression, the lumber trade as a rule is the last to feel 
the beneficial effects of returning prosperity, but lum- 
hermen may derive much satisfaction from this optimistic 
statement by the president of the national chamber. 
This organization has facilities for securing reports from 
every section of the country and, like the watchman on 
the tower, is in position to be the first to recognize the 
unmistakable signs of a returning betterment of general 
business conditions, 

With business in all lines recovering from the depres- 
sion there must come a demand for lumber, especially 
for railroad construction and rehabilitation. With the 
railroads coming back into the market for their normal 
requirements the lumber trade will not feel so keenly 
the loss of an outlet for its surplus product in foreign 
markets. 

Prominent southern lumber manufacturers who have 
heen in Chicago this week have expressed a degree of 
optimism that was not in evidence a few weeks ago, 
indicating their belief that the tide has begun to turn 
ind that the lumber trade will soon again come into its 
own, One manufacturer stated that the daily reports 
ut his plant indicated that the actual average price 
obtained up to date in March was $1 a thousand higher 
than the prices that ruled in January and 50 cents a 
thousand higher than those obtained in February, thus 
ndicating a steady upward trend. This same manufac- 
turer was emphatie in saying that there has been a 
veneral betterment of prices and that the last few days 
lave reeorded a considerable revival in South Ameri- 
can demand, 

Other manufacturers report that while they are exer- 
‘ising considerable conservatism and care they are dis- 
posing of their product in a_ satisfactory way and 
looking forward to an early revival in demand and a 
hetterment of prices. 

If by any possible means the situation in Mexico 
could be composed and peace be restored there would 
come such a demand for lumber that prosperity to the 
iumber trade would be assured, and lumbermen are 
eagerly awaiting the time when steps will be taken by 
the Government that will insure a return of something 
2pproaching normal conditions in tae Mexican republic. 





QUERY AND COMMENT. 


AN INCONSISTENCY OF HARDWOOD 
INSPECTION. 


I wish to bring to your attention the case of a piece of No. 
2 common oak, 1 inch thick, 9 inches wide and 16 feet long. 
This board can be cut into two boards, one 10 feet long and 
the other 6 feet long, which are allowable lengths in the 
National Hardwood Lumber Association's rule for No. 2 com- 
mon ouk, and these two picces must be graded as No. 2 com- 
mon, because the 10-foot will cut clear in three pieecs and the 
6-foot will cut clear in two pieces. 

In ity original state, however, the 16-foot board will not be 
accepted as No, 2 common because the rule requires that pieces 
12 feet and over long must work 50 percent clear face in not 
over four pieces. There is a difference of about $10 a thou- 
sand value between No. 2 common and No. 3 common and any 
factory, of course, would rather have the board in one 16-foot 
piece than to have it in two pieces 10 feet and 6 feet in length. 
The same consideration, of course, applies to many other cases 
in boards over 12 feet long.—-W. G. Curry, Brockwayville, Pa. 


[Our correspondent has apparently got the National 
rules up a tree regarding the particular point which 
he criticises. No grading rules can be perfect, but 
here is one point which, perhaps, the committee on 
grades might well give consideration at the next re- 
vision of the rules.—EpiTor. | 


A REMEDY FOR SUBSTITUTION. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 

In view of the proposed campaign to be waged by the 
Forest Products Federation relative to substitutes for lum 
ber, I wish to express my views regarding what I consider 
largely responsible for the thriving of substitutes and also 
suggest what I believe would, if applied, considerably re 
lieve the situation, although I fully realize it will take time 
to produce the desired results. 

From my observation as a lumberman in various loeali- 
ties I am led to the conclusion that the efforts of the fed- 
eration should be at least partly directed to a campaign 
of education among manufacturers, wholesalers and re 
tailers of lumber. As I consider the work that should be 
done among the retailers of the greater importance I shall 
discuss this phase first. 

Owing to the extreme competition dealers oftentimes in 
trying to market their material lose sight entirely of the 
interest of their customer and the future of their business, 
thereby injuring to a serious extent the entire lumber in 
dustry, and to emphasize this statement I will use only 
one or two examples, although numerous parallel illustra 
tions are applicable: A customer advises a dealer that 
he wishes to build a porch and asks his opinion as to the 
best flooring to be used for the purpose. If the dealer is 
honest with bis customer and is also looking beyond the 
sale of this particular bill he will advise him to use a B 
and better heart edge grain flooring. Generally speaking he 
dees not, but, on the contrary, through his desire to sell 
the bill and through fear of competition, he tells his cus- 
tomer that nothing better than a No. 1 common sap floor- 
ing, or its equal, is needed. The result is that in the course 
of about a year the flooring is decayed, making replace- 
iment necessary. About this time the cement salesman ap- 
pears on the scene to push the sale of his product, and be- 
cause the customer has had an expense and unsatisfactory 
experience through taking the lumberman’s advice his mind 
is in a receptive mood for a change and he puts down a 
cement floor believing that lumber is unfit for the purpose. 

This illustration can be applied with equal force to a great 
many purposes for which lumber has in the past been more 
largely used than now. Also not infrequently a dealer 
will sell a lower grade of material to be used for studs 
than is required for the job in question; therefore dissatis 
faction results and the way is opened for the hollow tile 
man to invade the field. 

As indicated above, competition to a certain extent is 
responsible for this state of affairs but unfortunately for 
the lumber business there is a more serious reason why the 
customer's interest and the future of the lumber business 
are not always conserved, and that is because in the retatl- 
ing of lumber, as in other lines, there is a sufficient number 
of unscrupulous and dishonest dealers whose operations and 
methods to a certain extent reflect on the entire lumber in- 
dustry. For instance, such a dealer will buy a car of a 
given grade of lumber and by crowding the grade sell 75 or 
SO pereent to his customer for the grade next above. He is 
enabled to do this because the layman does not know that 
the grading rules are intended to describe the worst piece 
permissible in a grade and that he should not be expected 
to accept an entire shipment of what is known to the trade 
as a line board. 

Will the policy of crowding grades and technical inter- 
pretation of the rules on the part of the retailer when deal- 
ing with his customer widen the field for lumber consump- 
tion? Furthermore, is a dealer justified in forcing upon 
his customer a grade of material which he would not be 
willing to accept from a mill? To both questions the an- 
swer should be an emphatic No, and I will state further 
that from my observations there is not a manufacturer of 
lumber anywhere who undertakes to market his product by 
shipping stock in strict accordance with the grading rules, 
for he fully realizes that such a policy would soon prove 
disastrous to his business. 

To further emphasize the dissatisfaction that is caused 
by the practice above mentioned, will state that I once 
heard a prominent architect say that he specified No. 1 
common framing lumber in order to get No. 2 common; that if 
he specified No. 2 common he was afraid he would get ma- 
terial that would not bear its own weight. I have also 
often heard architects and laymen state that it is almost 
impossible to .get as good grade of lumber now as in the 
olden days, and this feeling, in my opinion, is largely caused 
by the regrading tactics adopted by some retailers of 
lumber. 

Whether he needs the encouragement or not the retailer 
is often encouraged by a representative of the manufac- 
turer or wholesaler to regrade his lumber. A stock argu- 
ment that is frequently used by some salesmen as to why 
an order should be given them is that their lumber can be 
regraded and a large percentage of line boards in the 
goods next above secured. In other words, the retailer is 
heing encouraged to pursue a policy which in its last 
analysis is a detriment to the lumber industry as a whole. 

Furthermore, it is not infrequent for manufacturers and 
wholesalers to ship shortleaf where*longleaf is specified and 





vice versa. Only recently I asked a manufacturer for a quota 
tion on a bill of longleaf material for a special job and hk 
stated that in his opinion close grain or rosemary could be sub 
stituted at a saving of $1 a thousand and he was sure the 


customer would not detect the difference, The pursuance of a 
policy of this kind might effect the sale of a particular bill 
but certainly would not result in ultimate benefit to the lumber 


industry or to the eredit of the dealer adopting it. 

Now then, my suggestion regarding the remedy is that the 
house cleaning begin first at home and that at least. a part 
of the efforts of the Forest Products Federation be directed to 
a campaign of education among manufacturers, wholesalers 
and retailers, impressing upon them the fact that the substi 
tutes can be most effectively Ccombatted by advocating the use 
of lumber best adapted to the purpose intended—that it is 
equally as profitable and far more satisfactory to push the 
sale of the highcr grades where permanency or long use is 
desired, for there are sufficient uses where the cheaper grades 
can be applied without detriment to the business or loss to that 
customer, In other words, get away from the idea of talking 
price and substitute therefor quality. 

I would offer as a further suggestion that the grading rules 
be revised, or rather that a clause be added to each grade, stat 
ing that only a given percentage of pieces described in that 
grade would be permissible and that the remainder should be 
of a class between that and the next grade above. My reason 
for advocating this clause is that, as indicated above, the rules 
are intended to describe the worst pieces permissible in th¢ 
xrade, but the fact that the layman does not know this enables 
the retailer, if he so desires, to take advantage of his customet 
by forcing him to take an entire shipment of line boards, 
This clause would not be a detriment to the manufacturers for 
the reason that none of them now ship to exceed 15 to 20 
percent of stock as bad as described by the rules covering a 
given grade. For instance, a car of No. 5 common boards 
shipped by the average manufacturer contains from 50 to 60 
percent of stock that can, by a technical interpretation of the 
rules, be forced into No. 2 common grade and the remainder of 
a class between that described as No. 3 and No. 2 common 
This applies with equal force to practically every item al 
though the percentage of upper grades may vary slightly. 

As you wili observe, my remarks are largely directed to 
conditions covering the yellow pine lumber business, although 
I am inclined to believe that conditions covering other kinds 
of lumber are more or less similar. 

I have in mind one or two other suggestions which I may 
offer at a later date, and in the meantime if in your opinion 
the ideas set forth herein will be beneficial to those interested 
you are at liberty to use them in such manner as your judg 
ment may dictate.—P. A. GATES, secretary and manager, York 
Lumber & Manufacturing Company. 





THE ANSWER IS IN HIMSELF. 


I am a young man who has been employed for several 
years by a good wholesale concern and I want to estabiish 
myself as a sales agent and also a purchasing agent and I 
want to get some views as to the best method of conducting 
a business of this nature profitably. In other words, I want 
someone to outline for me the best way to manage while I 
have not the necessary capital to embark as I want to. 





[The above is in substance a letter from a young man 
in Georgia who already, by his,letterhead, has estab- 
lished himself as a broker. It has been referred to the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN for answer. It is the old ques 
tion of ‘‘how to succeed,’’ and perhaps in this case of 
how to stretch a shoe string into a fortune. It would be 
easy to ridicule the letter itself and its writer; but there 
is a serious purpose in it. 

The writer is located in a part of Georgia that is both 
a lumber producing and a lumber buying section; for 
much material is needed by the numerous retail yards 
that is not cut locally, and it has a surplus of lumber 
product for which a market should be found. The young 
man seems to think that as purchasing agent for outside 
concerns he could buy from the mills in his territory, 
and that as a sales agent for outside concerns he could 
sell to the retail yards ete. in that same territory. The 
idea of combining these two functions seems practicable, 
for in many of the towns he would visit he would find 
both the sawmill with lumber to sell and the retail yards 
or woodworking establishments needing to buy lumber, 
and without loss of time he could meet both conditions 
and with a double profit. 

But could he? Is he versatile enough and self-con- 
trolled enough to do a business of that kind? The answer 
lies in his own experience and character. The answer is 
up to him as we see it, and no one can advise him. 

But the further question, and it seems the more im- 
portant one to him, is as to how he shail get in toueh 
with the markets—with the men or concerns that want 
to buy or sell from or in his territory, and how he ean 
do the business with his limited means. 

He must of course have money enough to be able to go 
through the forms of business, to advertise in one way 
or another, even if by no more than writing letters, and 
to travel. But assuming that he has the few dollars 
necessary for such purposes, it is again up to him. He 
has already established one connection as purchasing 
agent, he says. If that be sufficient, well and good, but 
if it does not sufficiently employ his time he must find 
others. Advertising in the trade press and solicitation 
by mail or in person will get him the connections he needs 
if he is the right sort of man; if he can write the proper 
kind of letters, convincing as to their truthfulness, or if 
his personality is such as favorably to impress those 
whom he meets. The same things apply to his work as 
a sales agent. 

As a matter of fact the letter can not be answered. 
What the young man inquires about is a matter of per 
sonal character, personal initiative; and no stereotyped 
rules for success can be suggested that will be of any 
certain benefit to him. The best advice of all, perhaps, 
is, if his heart is set on this plan of doing business, to 
get out and hustle, to stick to it; and if his theory of 
business and his methods are right and his courage un- 
shakable he will succeed, with or without initial capital. 
—EDITOoR. ] 
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REVIEW OF CURRENT LUMBER TRADE CONDITIONS. 


For the last eighteen months the reviewer of trade 
conditions has had a hard row to hoe. In his attempt 
to prophesy as to the business outlook he is liable to 
come to grief, for new conditions are constantly arising 
and these conditions have to be met. Conservative busi- 
ress men are therefore careful not to buy in excess of 
immediate wants. Taking a long range view, however, re- 
garding trade prospects, it is hard to believe but that this 
country should have a good year’s business. No one 
predicts an actual business boom but there should be a 
steady buying movement from dealers and consumers, 
for underlying conditions are sound. 

* * * 


Reports received this week from the East are more 
favorable than for many months. For example, in New 
England building operations the last six weeks have 
gained 20 percent in volume over that of new business in 
January. Contractors find it much easier to finance 
their operations. It is true bankers do not look with 
favorable eyes on speculative building, but the builders 
have no trouble in financing legitimate propositions. In 
the metropolitan district also more activity is shown in 
building and better things are expected during the spring 
and summer. In Milwaukee, Toledo, Chicago and many 
other cities the prospects for building are good. The 
industries are running steadily, except in instances where 
financial difficulties have interfered, and the railroads 
are being gradually forced to restore conditions where 
economies have tended to impairment. In the Southwest 
weather conditions have interfered with shipping; the 
roads have been in such state in the country that farmers 
have been unable to haul lumber for repairs and this 
has naturally affected the country yards. For more 
than a year the retail dealers and consumers have bought 
lumber only as they needed it for immediate use and 
as a general thing they have no surplus stocks on hand. 
During the coming season, therefore, with any business 
at all, even if it be not normal, there must be a heavy 
delivery of lumber from the manufacturers’ yards, and 
this will make for a good, heavy trade and should lead 
to stronger prices, especially with anything like an urgent 
demand. This feature of the business should be most 
encouraging to producers and wholesalers. Snow in the 
North and Southwest and copious rain have prepared 
the ground for spring crops and with an extended acre- 
age the prospects of healthy returns from the great 
staple money crops should be large and this also should 
enhance the lumber manufacturer’s opportunities. While 
it is yet too early to prognosticate about the extent of 
the crops, conditions are good and are favorable to the 
spring business outlook. 

* * * 

Oue of the greatest complaints among producers of 

lumber is the comparative low range of prices, which 


do not afford a sufficient margin for profit. This is 
true especially of southern pine and Pacific coast woods. 
Reports received this week from southern pine centers 
are rather disappointing; the market as a general thing 
has been at a standstill. Bad weather in the Southwest 
is blamed for this condition by some of the producers. 
With the coming of better weather orders for yard stock 
are expected to increase in both number and size. Some 
items of dimension are still scarce and while there is a 
tendency toward strength in prices on some items not 
enough business is in motion to make definitely for 
stronger conditions regarding values. The real test of 
the market, however, will come a little later when the 
weather shall be more favorable to a free movement of 
building and a greater acceleration in the movement of 
yard stock. The railroad demand the last week was 
not nearly as heavy as in the week preceding. Export 
business is light. 
* * * 


On the Pacifie coast manufacturers take a little more 
cheerful view of the situation than they did a month 
ago. The general demand from the middle West is a 
little better. Yard stock is moving in larger quantities 
and the outlook is brighter. There is still considerable 
curtailment, and some of the reports are to the effect 
that prices are steadier and firming up considerably. 
The inquiries received would seem to indicate that the 
railroads will take a large amount of Coast products 
in the future, which will be a great help to the mills. 
California trade promises to absorb a large amount of 
stock, based on the strength of the splendid crop pros- 
pects. The foreign demand is fair and forwarding 
would be heavier if sufficient tonnage could be secured 
and charter rates were not so high. A feature of the 
market is the improvement shown in silo stock. Logging 
camps are running light and no increase in the output 
is expected until the sawmills can secure better prices 
than now prevail. The red cedar shingle market is still 
weak. Some of the mills on Possession Sound have shut 
down following difficulties with employees over the pro- 
posed wage scale. Stars are quoted at $1.35 and clears 
at $1.65. In the Flathead Valley the market condition 
improvement the last two weeks has been noticeable. 
Considerable new business has been booked and the in- 
quiries received are heavy. Prices are a little firmer. 


* * * 


The reports from hardwood centers would indicate 
more favorable aspects to the hardwood trade. Busi- 
ness is slowly but steadily increasing, the demand from 
consuming factories having picked up materially during 
the last week. One of the best evidences of this im- 
provement is the statement by Illinois Central Railroad 
officials to the effect that during the last few days there 


has been a heavy increase in the movement of lui 
especially northbound. During the last six mo 
there has been much curtailment in the southern |). +4. 
wood field. This was voluntary on the part of mony 
facturers who are heavy exporters, owing to the 
pean war, and there was some enforced curtailment oy 
account of rains. This is expected to preclude ‘ie 
possibility of any burdensome surpluses and already | re 
heard of shortages on some kinds of lumber, suci: 
gum box boards and quarter-sawed white oak. Thick «sh 
is also well cleaned up and prices are said to be ady; 
ing. Cottonwood in the upper grades is dull. Chest) ut 
is slow. Plain oak is irregular; prices and demani iy 
some sections are much better than in others. In , 
eral the conditions of the southern hardwood mare 
approximate those of northern hardwood markets. (), 
ing to the unfavorable conditions for logging in Febrw:. 
the input this season will not be as large as us 
Birch and maple have shown notable improvement 
the last week. Hardwood flooring manufacturers rej, :t 
inquiries more numerous and prospects from the buiiii- 
ing field much better. 
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* * * 


The northern pine and hemlock situation is making 
only a fair showing so far this year. Hemlock dimen. 
sion and boards move slowly, but better movement is ex 
pected as the building situation improves. Some fai: 
sized orders for northern pine were placed last week, 
which has given a better tone to the situation. Prices 
of both northern pine and hemlock are soft, because of 
low quotations made by competitive woods, but it is 
thought the market is bound to be favorably affected 
regarding values with the coming of a spring demand. 


A much better tone is noticeable in the spruce market. 
Prices are said to be firmer. This has resulted in 
manufacturers and wholesalers having recovered a whole 
lot of confidence, especially in New England. In the 
Pittsburgh market demand is more restricted. Demand 
for English deals continues to be a feature of the 
market; the only difficulty is in getting boats to make 


shipments. 
+ * * 


Cypress is showing a gain; the proportion of straight 
car orders is larger than for some time. Mixed ears, 
however, still lead by a large margin. Cypress lath 
continue very active. Shingles are slow, 


* * * 


The demand for North Carolina pine is spotted. The 
markets on the Atlantic coast report an improvement to 
the demand and with the coming of real building weather 
there should be much more activity than at present. 





MINIATURE SURVEY 


DOMESTIC. 
General. 

Christened by Miss Elizabeth Kolb, of Germantown, Pa., 
the new dreadnaught Pennsylvania, America’s most powerful 
battleship, was successfully launched at Newport News, Va., 
March 16, in view of 10,000 Americans. 

The navy’s radio station on the Panama Canal, the largest 
and most powerful in the world, will soon be put into com- 
mission. With $1,500,000 which was authorized by the navy 
appropriation of last session the Navy Department plans to 
establish stations of as great power and radius as that of 
Panama at San Diego, Cal., Honolulu, Manila and possibly 
at Guam. 

Exports from the port of New York March 10 exceeded in 
value $10,000,000, the largest amount ever recorded in a 
single day in the history of the custom house. 

Admiral Baron Uriu, of Japan, stood under a canopy of 
Japanese and American flags at a luncheon given in his honor 
at San Diego, Cal., March 13, by the Panama-California ex- 
position and delivered a message conveying expressions of 
good will from Japan to the United States. 

A general increase in tenant farmers as compared with 
farm owners in both the Northwest and the Southwest was 
testified to March 16 by witnesses before the opening ses- 
sion of the hearing on the American land question conducted 
at Dallas, Tex., by the United States Commission on Indus- 
trial Relations. 

Formal announcement was made at New York March 12 of 
the termination of the $100,000,000 gold pool organized in 
the early weeks of the European war by New York banks and 
trust companies to stabilize foreign exchange between New 
York and London. 


Following a temperance address by Secretary of State 
Bryan in the Billy Sunday tabernacle at Philadelphia March 
15, 12,000 men of the audience took a pledge of total absti- 
nence. The meeting was the first of a series to be held in 
the principal cities and towns in the country. The move 
ment is nonpolitical and nonsectarian. 


A bill making it a misdemeanor for a newspaper to publish 
an advertisement containing an untrue or misleading state- 
ment was passed by the lower house of the Missouri legis- 
lature March 15. 


A rescue company, equipped with smoke helmets and oxygen 
tanks, has just been added to the New York fire depart- 
ment. The squad will devote its efforts entirely to saving 
life. 

The Colorado House of Representatives March 12 passed 
a bill defining treason against the State and providing penal- 
ties of life imprisonment or death. The measure now goes 
to the Senate. 

Lincoln Beachey, America’s foremost aviator, met death 
March 14 at San Francisco when the monoplane in which he 
was making a sensational flight before thousands of people 
plunged down 3,000 feet into San Francisco Bay near the 
Panama-Pacific exposition grounds. 

A delegation of prominent American women headed by 
Miss Jane Addams will visit The Hague conference, with 
intent to formulate a protest against the war. 

Announcement was made at New York March 13 that 
Thomas A. Edison has opened a factory in Johnstown, Pa., 
for the manufacture of benzol from coal gas, a process never 
before developed in this country. 


OF THE NEWS OF THE 


As a part of the Everglades drainage scheme Florida March 
13 let a contract for a canal, 24 miles long, from Lake Okee- 
chobee to the St. Lucie River, to cost about $1,600,000. 


_ The Graduate School of Medicine of Chicago has just been 
incorporated as the first step in a movement to make Chicago 
the medical center of the world. 


Officers were elected and provision was made for a council 
of nine advisory members at the first meeting March 11 of 
the board of directors of the American Legion (Inc.), which is 
organizing a first line reserve for immediate call in case 
this country is threatened with war. 

Governor Gates of Vermont March 12 signed the prohibi- 
tion referendum bill. As a result the voters will decide at 
the municipal election in March, 1916, whether to substitute 
Statewide prohibition for local option. 

Mrs. John D. Rockefeller, wife of the richest man in the 
world, died March 12 in her seventy-sixth year at the Rocke- 
feller country home in Pocantico Hills, N. Y. 


Washington. 

Commissioner Charles C. McChord was elected chairman of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission March 16, succeeding 
Commissioner James S. Harlan. 

The Federal Trade Commission completed its formal or- 
ganization March 16 by appointing a F. Davies, of Wis- 
consin, chairman, and F. N. Hurley, of Illinois, vice chair- 
man. The five members were formally sworn into office by 
Chief Justice Harry Covington, of the Supreme Court of the 
District of Columbia, 


Secretary Lane submitted to President Wilson March 10 
the report of the Alaskan Engineering Commission on its 
surveys of various routes for the Government railroad, which 
will be started this spring in the interior of Alaska. 


Official reports to the War Department March 13 on the 
world’s record flight of Lieut. B. Q. Jones and two passengers 
of the army aviation squad at San Diego, Cal., show that the 
seven hours and five-minute flight exceeded by twenty-two 
minutes the world’s record made in November, 1913, in Ger- 
many. 

Secretary Daniels March 11 announced that the armored 
cruiser Brooklyn, receiving ship at the Boston navy yard, had 
been ordered to patrol the harbor there to guard against 
neutrality violations. 

Wheat held in country mills and elevators on March 1 
amounted to 86,000,000 bushels, the Department of Agricul- 
ture estimated March 11, compared with 94,000,000 bushels 
one year ago and 118,000 bushels in 1918. 

Otto H. Tittman, superintendent of the United States Coast 
and Geodetic Survey since 1900, retired from office March 
12 after 48 years of Government service. He will be suc- 
ceeded by Dr. F. Lester Jones, now deputy commissioner of 
fisheries. 

Negotiations are in progress looking to arrangements for 
the exchange of money orders between the United States and 
the principal countries of South America. . 

A flag for the vice president, the first in the history of the 
American navy, was authorized March 15 by Secretary of the 
Navy Daniels. 


Secretary Lane announced after a cabinet meeting March 
12 that he had entered into a contract with private interests 
to build a $250,000 plant to handle the invention of Dr. 


WORLD FOR A WEEK. 


Walter G. Rittman, of the bureau of mines—a process for the 
manufacture of gasoline, dyestuffs and explosives. The in 
vention will double the output of gasoline, it is claimed. 

The killing of John B. McManus, formerly of Chicago, in 
Mexico City March 11 resulted in the submission of a de- 
mand by tne United States March 12 for the punishment ot 
his murderers and for reparation to his family. 


Col. W._H. Crook, disbursing officer of the White House, 
who was President Lincoln’s body guard and who has been 
acquainted intimately with every president since 1860, died 
March 13 at Washington, D. C. 


Vigorous protests against the ‘tendency of governmental 
investigations to place the newspapers of the country under 
a sort of duress’ were made March 15 by Charles R. Milier, 
editor in chief of the New York Times, before the Senate 
ship lobby investigating committee. 


Former Representative A. Mitchell Palmer, of Pennsylva- 
nia, has been selected by President Wilson for chief justice 
of the United States court of claims to succeed Judge Charles 
B. Howry, whose resignation is to take effect April 1. 


The United States Supreme Court March 15 announced it 
would take its usual Easter recess after giving decisions 
March 22 and would reassemble on April 5. 


Statements issued March 14 by Chairman Fitzgerald of 
the House — Committee, a Democrat, and Rep- 
resentative Gillett, the ranking Republican member, agree 
that the appropriations of the recent session of Congress 
totaled $1,115,121,409; that contracts involving additional 
appropriations of $37,400,000 were authorized and that a 
treasury deficit is probable. 





FOREIGN. 


Count Carl Bernadotte, son of Prince Bernadotte, eldest 
brother of King Gustave of Sweden, married March 15 at 
Stockholm the daughter of Baron de Geer, colonel of the King’s 
Horse Guard. 


Mehemed Burhan-Eddin Effendi, favorite son of the former 
Sultan of Turkey, Abdul Hamid, is reported to have been 
killed by political enemies. He was 29 years old and held the 
rank of lieutenant in the Turkish navy. 


Count Sergius Julovich Witte, Russia’s first prime minister, 
died at Petrograd recently at the age of 66. He was noted 
for his development of the manufacturing industries in 
Russia, the expansion of railroads and the placing of the 
monetary system upon a gold basis. 


Mme. Sklodowska Curie, the scientist who with her hus- 
band, the late Professor Curie, of the University of Paris, 
discovered radium, is working in hospitals near the front 
with a complete radiographic equipment. r 


All British transatlantic steamship companies have fol- 
lowed the lead of the Cunard line and reduced the rate for 
second class passage to New York to $50. 


Dr. Karl Helfferich, secretary of the German imperial 
treasury, stated to the Reichstag March 14 that the cost of 
the war to all the belligerent powers was approximatciy 
$375,000,000 a week. 

General Orestes Zamor, former president of Haiti, who has 
been engaged in a revolutionary movement in the region of 
Hinche, has been captured by Government troops and brought 
to Port au Prince a prisoner. 
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videnee is increasing that business conditions in 


this country as a whole are improving to an extent 
tha! is not fully reflected on the stock exchanges or 
even by the weekly reported bank clearings. The ex- 
por’ movement of grain and other commodities ob- 
viously is gradually building up a great balance of 
traie in favor of this country, thus contributing to a 
growth of confidence and credit, while the distribution 
of money among the producers of farm products is lay- 


ing foundation for better trade and more industry as 
the season progresses. The demand for labor is in- 
creasing, With a resulting steady reduction in the ranks 
of ‘he unemployed. Beyond question this progress of 
improvement will continue and augment as spring de- 


velops into summer. It is to be distinctly observed 
that this year prosperity is to be resurrected largely 
on the basis of agricultural products coupled with the 
extraordinary foreign demand therefor consequent on 
the war. 

* * * 


After the outbreak of hostilities in Europe last Au 
gust the great concern of the banking, investment and 
moneyed interests generally was about the effect of 
the cataclasm on commerce and exchanges, and on 
credit and corporate investments in this country and 
Kurope. Panic was averted by quickly applied mora- 
toria and the closing of the exchanges, while the met- 
ropolitan banks in Europe and this country, codperat- 
ing with exchequer officials, raised vast funds and 
otherwise took measures to sustain credit so that com- 
merce could be carried on continually. After credit 
had been bolstered up and exchanges had been pro- 
vided for the stock markets were opened under cer- 
tain safeguards. Then the commercial world traded 
as best it could and in a tentative way pending the 
results of the European conflict. 

* * * 


In this country since the outbreak of war the con- 
cernment about conditions mainly has been as to what 
effect the disruption oversea would have on the finances 
and business of the United States. In this respect 
public utterance has mostly emanated from the stock 
exchanges, the bankers in the large cities, railroad 
officials and men in control of the great industrial cor- 
porations. The ordinary business man’s voice was too 
small and weak to carry to the offices of metropolitan 
financial, industrial and commercial oracles. Great 
stress was laid on the depressed state of the iron and 
steel business, and on the inability of the railroads to 
finance their requirements. It was declared by the 
oracles and emphasized on rostrums and by the press 
that the railroads must have relief by an advance of 
freight and passenger rates so that they might improve 
their lines and buy rolling stock and thus start the de- 
mand for material and equipment. With such objects 
obtained there would be a restoration of employment 
for idle men and a general quickening of business, it 
was extensively declared. During the fall the great 
marketing and exporting of our surplus wheat crop, 
with the addition of oats, rye and other grains, to- 
gether with flour, steadily built up a balance of trade 
in favor of this country, which was added to by ex- 
portations of war material and other commodities, un- 
til the balance for the three months December, Jan- 
uary and February totalled the enormous sum of $411,- 
483,000, to which, according to the secretary of the 
Treasury, should be added $133,000,000 for September, 
October and November and a balance in the first week 
of March amounting to $25,000,000, making a grand 
total, since the unfavorable balance of last August, of 
$569,483,000. Moreover, the balance in favor of the 
United States is steadily increasing and is likely so to 
continue until the end of the European war—if such 
an event can now even be contemplated. Advices 
from the national capital the middle of the current 
week report a new record in trade balance for the week 
ended March 13, exports through the principal thirteen 
American customs district for that week having ex- 
ceeded imports by $47,229,659, said to be the largest 
balance in favor of this country ever produced by a 
single week’s foreign trade. Total exports for the 
week were in value $69,840,719, as against imports 
totalling $22,611,060. 

* 


* x 


In reviewing the foregoing outline of conditions affect- 
ing the business status of this country the fact should 
le borne in mind that, though the great bankers and 
financiers of this country deserve much credit for their 
comprehension of the exigent situation last fall and 
over the turn of the year, there could not have been 
the present more favorable situation unless there had 
'een an abundant wheat crop, and the good yields of 
the other cereals, which came into play for export simul- 
taneously with the outbreak of war. If there had been 

considerable failure of the wheat crop, so that our 

irplus for export had been small or next to nothing, 
is country would still have been far behind its present 
tate in respect to the balance of trade against the 
id world, as well as the rates of foreign exchange, which 
lave greatly helped to retain our gold supply and even 

















draw many millions from England, Russia, France, Japan 
and other foreign countries. 


* * * 


Thus one can come to the easy conclusion that primar- 
ily the turning tide for the better in American finances 
and business largely came with the exports of our 
wheat with the addition of flour and the other 
grains, not forgetting foodstuffs in the shape of 
packing house products, the canneries ete. Of cot- 
ton, though its initial oversea marketing was hampered 
by low prices, high freight rates, contraband embargoes 
and other difficulties that rendered shipments slow and 
unprofitable, the crop was so large and prices became so 
much better as the market season progressed that the 
total result will be an immense gain of wealth to the 
country at large. One might well wish that the grow- 
ers of cotton could have realized better returns for 
their crops, for thus the South might have been made 
more prosperous, but the finances of the nation as a 
whole have vastly profited by last year’s cotton yield, 
the export of a part of which has helped to swell the 
balance of trade against foreign countries. 


What is distinctly to be noticed in respect to last 
year’s crops and the large proportionate exportations 
thereof on account of the old world wars is that the 
movement gave the first impulse to the change for the 
better in our finances, trade and manufacture. The 
betterment of conditions was not initiated so much on 
account of international financing and the state and 
activity of the stock and bond markets, though such 
preliminaries had to be attended to before there could 
be sufficient credit and exchange facilities to sustain 
the export business. Yet that recent increases in do- 
mestic trade and manufacture have been mainly because 
of crop marketing on domestic and foreign account is 
plainly evident. 

* * * 

A matter of much current concern is as to the volume 
and: activity of business that shall result from the crop 
movement. A curious feature of comment in the fi- 
nancial and commercial press is that there is much 
counsel and exhortation therein to the farmers of the 
country that they should not hoard their ‘money, ac- 
quired by the sale of crops, but should spend it for 


the good of the country, including the poor fellows . 


who are struggling for a living on the stock markets. 
This solicitude is especially obvious in New York, whose 
money changers and speculators are great farmers in 
their minds, always being anxious about the crops. A 
leading commercial journal of that city lately voiced 
the general anxiety there that the farmers of the grain 
producing West, since they have the money acquired by 
the sale of grain, should proceed to spend a liberal 
percentage of it for the good of the country, particular- 
ly that part which is involved in speculation and trade. 
The doctrine is ingenuously put forth that when pro- 
ducers save too large a proportion of their profits it 
reacts on themselves. Only by a free selling and a 
spending of a large part of the proceeds will the gen- 
eral good of the country be promoted, it is insisted. 
If producers will but thus proceed the result should be 
a boom in general business. It is said on the Atlantic 
seaboard that in the middle West the retailers feel 
sure that trade will be better than for years as a result 
of the money returns received by farmers for the good 
crops of last year, which have been sold at high prices. 
Merchants are said to be buying a better class of goods 
than formerly, because they believe that the farmers 
have the money to pay for such goods, and will be 
willing to spend it on that account. But a habit of 
the wise farmer is to hold on to his wealth gained by 
crop sales until he is fairly sure of what the next crop 
is to be. While no doubt the farmer of the grain 
States will buy goods more liberally on account of the 
large yields and the high prices pertaining to last 
year’s crops, he will not spend the resultant money 
because the merchants and the money changers ask 
him to do so. The farmer is a mighty independent 
person, with a vision clear so far as his own interests 
are concerned, but not over-benevolent so far as the 
merchants in the next town are involved—else he would 
not send his money to the mail order house when his 
home merchant needs it to keep his business going. 
The farmers of the middle West, the Southwest, and 
throughout the country doubtless will use part of their 
money this year for the purchase of what they need 
and want, but not a cent will go for any altruistic 
notions the men of the cities may have about the good 
of general business. In this respect the farmers are 
like men in other avocations. Nevertheless, it is already 
evident that the marketing of the crops has stimulated 
business and rendered manufacturers and merchants 
more confident concerning the results of the season. 
As already has been said, the good crops of last year, 
together with the active and voluminous demand for 
the surplus, are the main leverage that is lifting in- 
dustry and trade out of depression. In this connec- 
tion might be mentioned the fact that several of the 
leading automobile manufacturers have lately re- 


ported that the outlook for sales is much better than 
it was last year, which may be taken as meaning 
that crop results have so stimulated the desire of the 
farmers for machines, and the townspeople for the new 
patterns thereof, that the effect is seen in the rolling 
up of unprecedented orders. This certainly is a phe- 
nomenom in the midst of what is generally considered 
hard times. The fact seems to be that much better 
conditions prevail in some sections than in others, and 
that the main trouble is in the industrial centers and 
_in those of speculation and investment for an income. 

If spring conditions shall indicate fair to good crops 
this year there will be sufficient reason for expectation 
of continued rise of business throughout the country 
that may reach the speculative and expansive stage by 
next fall. : 

* * * 

As the season advances the export demand for wheat, 
beginning last week, continues to develop, despite the 
rise and rapid advance of futures. It is becoming evi- 
dent that the Dardanelles Straits will not be imme- 
diately opened for the egress of Russian wheat into 
the Mediterranean Sea for transport to western Europe. 
With the spring campaigns in the war zones of the 
continent beginning, and the hazards of sea transport 
inereasing, there seems to be almost a feverish anxiety 
and urgency about getting to European destinations 
all the wheat that is within the possibilities. At the 
same time corn in midweek was somewhat depressed, 
while oats were doing relatively better. A reaction im 
wheat occurred on Thursday on account of peace rumors, 
and the corn market continued weak and declining. 
Toward the end of the week the grain markets toned up 
again, on Saturday having been pronounced firm on the 
surface, with a suppressed anxiety among dealers. A\l- 
together the wheat prices at Chicago advanced last week 
14%4 cents a bushel and finished on Saturday 34% cents 
higher than for July delivery. Experts think that the 
figures plainly indicate a scarcity of wheat at the 
present, though crop prospects indicate that the outcome 
will be another heavy yield. A Chicago claim is that 
Europe has drained the markets of the burdensome sur- 
plus of a few months ago, and buyers are scouring 
all the markets for a supply. The winter wheat supply 
is said to have been well drained away. There is a 
big supply of corn in Chicago, but the oats surplus, on 
account of the war, has been reduced to a point com- 
paratively low, according to the daily reports. 

* am * 

Attention is called by a reviewer to the apparent 
fact, as deduced from Government reports, that out of 
the large crop of last year, amounting to 891,000,000 
bushels of wheat, there was sold from the farms 738,- 
000,000 bushels during the first eight months of the 
year. The selling was at the rate of 92,000,000 
bushels a month. One important authority claims that 
the wheat crop of last year has been sold out nearer en- 
tirety than has been usual in former years. Out of the 
reserves 30,000,000 bushels is the estimate for spring 
seeding. The average farm stock on July 1 of the last 
three years has been 31,209,000 bushels. With that 
amount added to the wheat required for spring seeding 
the residue left for sale by next July from the farmers 
would be 91,691,000 bushels. Thus, at the average rate 
of exports during the seven months ending with Jan- 
uary of 30,000,000 bushels a month, about three months’ 
supply remains, to say nothing of the 183,500,000 bushels 
necessary for the next four months’ domestic consump- 
tion. Hence the market position is considered very 
strong. 

* * ao 

The wheat crop of India is now being harvested and 
the preliminary estimate of yield is 392,000,000 bushels. 
Last year’s production was 315,000,000 bushels, the 
smallest in five years. The average for 1910-1914, in- 
elusive, was 354,000,000 bushels. It is said that under 
the embargo in effect Indian wheat can not be exported 
in large quantity, and such as there shall be can go 
only to the United Kingdom of Britain and its de- 
pendencies. Such restriction has been in force since 
December 2, 1914. It is said on authority that India’s 
influence as an export factor in the grain trade is not 
as large as is generally supposed. Only about one- 
seventh of the actual production goes into the export 
trade. 

* * * 

There has been a late improvement: in the tonnage 
of rails put under manufacturing contract by the rail- 
roads. Estimated tonnage thus provided for this year 
lately totaled 500,000 tons, against a total last year 
up to March 1 of 521,000,000 tons. At a late date 
there were few rail inquiries on the market, and high 
authority acknowledges that the companies have no in- 
tention of buying rails on an extensive scale in the 
near future. 

* * * 

Through the agency of four banking houses in New 
York a Swiss loan of $5,000,000 will be offered to in- 
vestors in this country in the form of 3-year notes, The 
purpose of the loan is to provide funds to be applied 
in the purchase of commodities in this country. 
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BOOM LUMBERMAN FOR OFFICE. 


Bay State Dealer for Police Commissioner—A Cham- 
pion of Prohibition. 





MALDEN, MAss., March 13.—Charles Schumaker, former 
mayor of this city and prominent member of the lum- 
ber trade, is being urged by his friends to become a 
candidate for the police commissionership of Malden. 
It is understood that the mayor is considering offering 
the important office to Mr. Schumaker... Mr. Schumaker 
said last fall he was planning to devote his time to his 
lumber business and other business interests since the 
marriage of his sister, who had been acting as manager 
of the Malden City Lumber Company for him so efti- 
ciently that he did not believe it would be possible to 
find anyone to take her place. 

But since then Mr. Schumaker’s friends have argued 
that he ought to ‘‘clean up the city to remain clean,’’ 
as a liquor crusade was started during the latter part 
of his incumbency in the office of mayor and it is felt 
that he is the best man to carry it through to success. 
As alderman from the sixth ward several years ago Mr. 
Schumaker stopped a lot of illicit liquor selling in his 
district and insisted that as long as Malden voted no 
license the law should be strictly enforced. 





FAIR CONTRACT MEASURE SECURED. 


Movement Inaugurated Two Years Ago by Builders’ 
Organization Culminates in Success. 





LOUISVILLE, Ky., March 13.—That the movement in 
augurated in Louisville about two years ago by the 
National Association of Builders’ Exchanges, of which 
H. L. Lewman has been president, looking to the secur- 
ing of equitable contract conditions has finally been suce- 
cessful was indicated in information received here this 
week by J. M. Vollmer, secretary. He 
was advised that at a meeting March 8 


The order was placed by the British railroad some 
time ago, subject to Pennsylvania Railroad inspection, 
and Inspector Myers, of the Pennsylvania system, is 
passing on the ties. A vast quantity of the hewn ties 
in their original dimensions has arrived and is piled 
up at a local dock. A cireular saw has been set up and 
the work of splitting the ties is going on. The amount 
of culls is amazing. 





TIMBERMEN SEEK BOOM RIGHTS. 





Opposition Develops When Embryo Concern Asks Per- 
mission to Use Penobscot River. 


Augusta, Me., March 13.—Vigerous opposition to an 
act to create the Grindstone Boom Company, in which 
Halbert P. Gardner, of Portland, and Bertram L. Smith, 
of Patten, are prime movers, developed at a hearing on 
the measure held by the judiciary committee Wednesday. 
Mr. Gardner presented the case for the proponents. He 
said the company, which is capitalized at $10,000, ex 
pects to engage principally in the short lumber business 
and that it wished for the right to erect booms and 
piers in the Penobscot River above Grindstone. The 
lumber and pulpwood which the company expects to 
handle would be floated down the river to that point 
and then shipped by rail, he said. 

Taber D. Bailey, of Bangor, who said he represented 
himself and other wild land owners in the vicinity, de 
clared that the timberland holders thereabouts were in 
a condition of ‘‘servitude’’ to the East Branch Log 
Driving Company and the East Branch Improvement 
Company. He objected to the right of eminent domain 
which the act conferred on the new company and said 
there was absolutely no need for it in this instance. 
Mr. Bailey said the new company could take its lumber 
out from the river over the right of way of the Bangor 
& Aroostook Railroad above Grindstone, just as William 
A. Sawyer is doing at present. 

KE. C. Ryder, of Bangor, appearing for the East Branch 





at: the Builders’ Exchange in Philadel- 
phia of the joint committee of the Amer- 
ican Institute of Architects and the 
National Association of Builders’ Ex- 
changes the contract documents were rat- 
ified that have been under consideration 
by these organizations for two years. 
Members of the Builders’ Exchanges are 
well pleased at the favorable consumma- 
tion of the negotiations that have been 
in progress between the National Asso- 
ciation of Builders’ Exchanges and the 
American Institute of Architects. 

In a telegram from President H. L. 
Lewman Secretary Vollmer was advised 
that the president had officially approved 
the architects’ new form of contract, 
which is much fairer to building inter- 
ests than the previous draft and all that 
can possibly be expected at this time in 
the way of eliminating drastic arbitrary 
powers that existed in the documents 
governing building construction. 

In the effort to secure these improved 
contract conditions the National Asso- 
ciation of Builders’ Exchanges has had 
the hearty codperation of various na- 
tional organizations connected with build- 
ing and interested in financial ways, such 
as credit men’s associations, bond companies etc. A 
series of meetings has been held with the American In- 
stitute of Architects, and at the National Association’s 
convention in Columbus, O., in January, this year a tenta- 
tive form was submitted by the architects to the builders. 
Several important recommendations were offered by the 
builders and submitted to the joint committee at their 
meeting in Philadelphia, and these recommendations 
are now incorporated in the new form. As soon as 
they are printed the new documents will be promul 
gated for general use. It is considered that this is 
the most important step taken by builders in a great 
many years, will be of great benefit to owners and 
investigators, and will establish the building  in- 
dustry upon an ethical plane. The new contract 
secures for all concerned a better and more reliable 
method of doing business. The new documents provide 
for arbitration of all matters in dispute and make many 
other changes in methods that have heretofore largely 
increased the cost of erecting buildings. 








SEVERE TEST FOR TIES. 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA., Mareh 13.—Considerable com- 
ment has been excited in local lumber circles over the 
rigidity of inspection of a large tie order that is being 
filled here for the Great Eastern Railroad of England. 
The specifieations are the most rigid that have ever been 
experienced by tie shippers in this part of the country, 
and the concern that took the order is experiencing the 
effects of a cast-iron inspection the like of which has 
probably never been seen at this port before. 

The specifications call for yellow pine ties, hewn, in di- 
mensions of 10x10 and 10x12x8 feet 6 inches, the same 
to be split to dimensions of 5x9 and 5x12. And here 
is the rub. The specifications call for ties clear of all 
defects. To obtain ties of this kind it has become 
necessary to trim the timber to such an extent that the 
waste is enormous. The trimming process leaves boards 
4/4, 5/4 and 6/4x8 feet 6 inches, which are not commer- 
cial sizes in this country and therefore to all intents and 
purposes a dead loss, or at least a drug on the market. 


ATTRACTIVE 








WINDOW DISPLAY OF LUMBER PRODUCTS MADE BY 
SEIDEL LUMBER COMPANY, OF ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Log Driving Company, opposed the granting of rights 
for booms at Grindstone until after the main drive had 
started for the lower river. F. H. Strickland, of Bangor, 
opposed the bill and presented remonstrances from the 
Eastern Manufacturing Company, the Penobscot Chem 
ical & Fibre Company, and other corporations. George 
G. Weeks, of Fairfield, represented the International 
Paper Company in opposition. He said the company 
owned 35,000 acres of wild land in the vicinity and had 
100,000,000 feet of lumber coming down the river. He 
wanted the company protected in its flowage rights in 
case it ever decided to build a dam above Grindstone. 
He could not see that the new corporation would render 
any public service which would entitle it to be given 
the right of eminent domain. 





WOOD BLOCKS FAVORED. 


30sTON, Mass., March 16.—Wooden paving blocks 
are becoming very popular in this part of the country. 
Some authorities predict there will be a_ better de- 
mand for paving for municipal governments 
this year than ever before. In Boston a contract was 
just placed for repaving the busiest section of Boyls- 
ton Street with wood. At a recent hearing before the 
street commissioners, merchants doing business on Sum- 
mer Street, one of the most important thoroughfares 
in the downtown district, demanded that that street 
be paved with wood when the subway work is com- 
pleted. A representative of the Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals ‘‘knocked’’ wooden 
paving as ‘‘cruel’’ to horses, with whom he claimed 
to have such amazing sympathy and, understanding that 
he was able to say positively any horse would much 
prefer clattering over solid chunks of granite, which 
he urged for Summer Street, to traveling on a re- 
silient and noiseless surface of blocks of wood. The 
testimony in favor of wooden paving was so strong, 
however, that it is almost certain wooden paving will 
be decided upon. 


wooden 


THE JULIUS 


CONVICTED LUMBERMEN APPEAL. 


Officers of International Concern Seek New Trial: 
Claim New Evidence Found. 





PHILADELPHIA, PA., March 15.—The five convicted « 
cers of the International Lumber & Development ( 
pany are still in the limelight. After they were rema 
ed to jail President Wilson granted a stay of thi: 
days at the request of former Congressman A. Mite! 
Palmer, leader of the ‘‘ Wilson Democrats’’ in + 
State. 

As soon as it became known that the stay had he 
granted, petitions were circulated to prevent any 
ther leniency on the one hand, and petitions purporti 
to show reasons why the men were not fairly tried, 1 
should be given another chance, on the other. T} 
came the arraignment of new charges on which the n 
will be re-arrested if released, and the finding of 
former employee who claims he was arrested in Mexi 
to keep him from testifying at the former trial. Frien 
of the convicted men have new witnesses to show th 
examinations made since the trial tend to prove that t 
property in Mexico is worth more than the outstandir 
stock, and that the men were convicted on a technicalit 
which, if enforced, would put a large percentage « 
business men in the same boat. Persecution by a new 
paper and improper influence on certain jurymen 4 
also claimed. The next step was the signing of a pet 
tion for executive clemency by one of the jurors, ai 
his statement the following day that he signed it und 
a misapprehension, Apparently the matter is far fron 
settled . 


WINDOW DISPLAYS FOR LUMBER. 


In the interesting address made by Julius Seidel, 
the Julius Seidel Lumber Company, of St. Louis, at 
the annual meeting of the Wisconsin Retail Lumbe 
Dealers’ Association, which was pul 
lished in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN ot} 
February 20, he urged the dealers to 
adopt more modern methods of me! 
chandising and told of the valuable re 
turns his yard had secured through up 
todate window displays. His experienc 
has demonstrated that attractive win 
dow displays can be arranged of lumbe: 
products and in pursuance of a plan to 
secure greater publicity for lumber anid 
to educate the people to use more lum 
ber, the Southern Pine Association has 
adopted the idea of designing attractiv: 
window displays for dealers who make 
requests for them and who will insure 
proper exhibition of these displays. 

This is the first time that an associa 
tion has undertaken this line of work 
and it should receive the hearty codpera 
tion of the aggressive lumber dealers. 
Any dealer interested in the proposition 
should write to the Southern Pine Ags- 
sociation, New Orleans, La., giving the 
necessary information, such as height, 
length and depth of window and an ap 
proximate estimate of how many people 
pass his place of business daily, and also 
stating that he will place the exhibits 
furnished by the association. 

Through the use of these window dis 
plays retail lumber dealers will not only make their places 
of business more attractive, but will find it profitable 
through increased interest aroused in the use of lumber. 

The illustration herewith is one of the window dis 
plays of the Seidel Lumber Company at St. Louis. 


HOWLAND HOUSE NOTE SATISFIED. 


PLYMOUTH, Mass., March 16.—The old Howland 
homestead, which has weathered the gales of two and 
one-half centuries since it was built of lumber from the 
neighboring forests by one of the Pilgrim fathers who 
landed here from the good ship Mayflower in 1620, is not 
to go under the auctioneer’s hammer. The Society of 
the Descendants of John Howland has raised the money 
to satisfy a note which had been given to raise funds 
to restore the fine old house to its original appearance. 
The structure, which was pictured and described in the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN last week, is still in excellent 
condition, each timber and hand-hewn board and plank 
seemingly being as sound as when it was laid more than 
a century before the Revolutionary War. The house 
is one of the oldest in the United States. 


SPARKS CAUSE OF FOREST FIRES. - 


Sixty percent, or 319 of the 503 fires reported by 
the Forest Service as having occurred in 1914 on the 
national forest purchase areas in the White Moun- 
tains of New England and the southern Appalachians, 
were caused by sparks from locomotives. More than 
half of these fires, or 272, occurred in Virginia alone, 
and of these 227 were from locomotive sparks. Three 
hundred and seventy-nine of the fires were confined 
to areas of less than ten acres each, and 296 were ex- 
tinguished before one-quarter of an acre had been 
burned. The total loss amounted to $2,192 and the 
cost of fire-fighting to $1,300, an infinitesimal sum 
compared with the value of the timber and _ repro- 
duction protected. As the areas swept by fire were 
mostly cutover, the greater part of the damage was 
suffered by young growth. 
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PERMITS STATE TIMBER TO BE CUT. 


Attorney General of New York Establishes Precedent 
by Special Ruling as to Its Preserves. 





WarertowNn, N. Y., March +16.—Under a ruling of 
the attorney general, a construction has been placed on 
the State constitution which may become a_ precedent 
so fur as the conduct of the State forest preserve is con- 
cerned. The constitution specifically provides that no 
timber may be cut or removed from the State lands, 
whether burned, dead or down. Yet the attorney gen 
eral holds in one case that this may be done. 

Upon his ruling the State conservation commission had 
granted the application of the village of Saranac Lake 
to be allowed to cut dead and down timber from the 
water and shores of MacKenzie Pond for the purpose 
of maintaining the purity of the water supply of the 
village. 

The health officer reported that the decaying wood was 
diseoloring the water and rendering it impure. The at- 
torney general holds that it is not the spirit of the con- 
stitution to hold up a matter of that kind. 


BILL WOULD PERPETUATE FORESTS. 


Bangor, ME., March 15.—Maine lumbermen and tim- 
berland owners and the manufacturers of pulp and paper 
are much interested in a bill now pending in the State 
legislature entitled ‘*An act for the preservation, per- 
petuation and inerease of the forests of Maine,’’ which, 
in the absence of any definite objections from any source, 
seems likely to become law. The bill makes three im 
portant provisions, viz.: 





First, that the public lands of the State shall be under the 
superintendence of the State land agent, and that he shall 
have authority to sell seedlings from these lands at cost: 
second, when deemed necessary for the preservation and con- 
servation of the forest interests of Maine, the State may take 
private lands in the same way that lands are taken for rail- 
road beds, making just compensation therefor; third, owners 
of growing timber of certain kinds may cause the timber on 
certain tracts to be exempted from taxation by filing a plan 
of the tract, with description, in the files of the State kept for 
that purpose, no timber under 12 inches in diameter to be cut 
from these exempted tracts at any time and taxation to begin 
only when logging operations are undertaken. 





“GENTLE”’ TRICK PLAYED ON FORESTER. 


SoutH LincoLn, Mass., March 17.—-When Joseph De- 
lorey, forester on the estate of Charles F. Adams, one 
of the most enthusiastic members of the Massachusetts 
Forestry Association, awoke from a sound night’s sleep 
one morning recently he was surprised to find pinned 
on the breast of his pajamas the large shiny badge 
which entitles him to the rights and privileges of a 
special policeman in the town of Lincoln, 

Turning over in bed he hastily viewed his trunk, and 
was alarmed to observe it was open and the contents 
scattered on the floor, He remembered that he had 
tucked away in the bottom of the trunk a roll of $250 
and he leaped out of bed in a hurry. The money was 
gone, also some of his best raiment. 

Investigation proved that thieves had climbed in the 
window, helped themselves to what they wanted while 
the forester slept peacefully, and then demonstrated 
their mean dispositions by carefully removing his large 
shiny badge from his vest and pinning it gently on his 
night garments over his heart. 





BIG LUMBER CARRIER IS LAUNCHED. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., March 18.—The lumber carrying 
steamer William O’Brien, to ply between New York 
and Florida, was launched recently from the yards 
of the New York Ship Building Company in Camden. 
The sponsor was Miss Alice O’Brien, daughter of a 
member of the Carpenter-O’Brien Company, for whom 
the boat was built. The launching was very successful 
and was followed by a luncheon tendered the guests by 
the builders. The William O’Brien is 362 feet long, 51 
feet beam, 27 feet depth, with gross tonnage of 5,535, 
and will have a guaranteed speed of 11 knots an hour. 
This vessel was especially designed for rapid loading 
and discharging and the hatches are unusually large 
to accommodate package lumber in standard units. In 
parts, it is equipped with double bottoms and water- 
tight bulkheads. At the forward hatch it is equipped 
with a derrick, but the terminals with which it will be 
in contact are being especially equipped to handle the 
unit cargoes. 


TARIFF TO BENEFIT CANADIANS. 


OTTAWA, ONT., Mareh 15.—That the new tariff in- 
creases decided on by the Canadian Government. will 
effectively keep low grade southern pine out of the Cana- 
dian market is the general opinion of the trade in this 
country, now that there has been time to analyze the new 
duties. It is said that for many years the Canadian 
markets have been flooded with United States stock pro- 
duced under abnormal market conditions and sold here 
aut a loss to the manufacturer in order to obtain ready 
money. Southern pine in eastern Canada has been 
knocking the bottom out of the market for Canadian 
pine, hemlock and spruce while West Idaho and Cali- 
fornia pine has been competing with the British 
Columbia product in the prairie provinces. It is caleu- 





lated that the new duty will amount to 50 cents to $1 
more a thousand on rough lumber according to price. 
The new freight charges approved by the Interstate 
“ommerce Commission will also add about 50 cents a 
thousand, 


Thus there will be an increaved cost of ship- 


ment to Canada of from $1 to $450 a ton, which it is ex- 
pected will be prohibitive. It is thought, however, that 
longleaf yellow pine will still come in. 

It had first been feared that there was a retaliatory 
clause in the United States tariff which would be put 
into effect as a result of the Canadian duty increases but 
investigation has proved this not to be the case, say 
local lumbermen, and as a result the trade in Canada 
is in a considerably happier state of mind. 





OAK WITHSTANDS TEST OF TIME. 


Wooden Parts of Anchor Prove More Durable Than 
Iron Sections. 


Boston, Mass., March 16.—That oak is more durable 
than iron was proved at the Charlestown Navy Yard 
when workmen preparing the great wooden ways for the 
big new naval supply ship pulled up out of the mud 
where it had laid for years beside the dock one of the 
anchors of the old U.'S. S» Wabash. The heavy oaken 
stock is still sound and tough; but the iron shank and 
flukes are very badly corroded, and one of the iron bands, 
once a massive chunk of metal holding the wooden stock 
to the iron shank, is quite severed by the years of cor- 
rosion in the harbor ooze. 

This old relic was eonsidered a very fine mud-hook 
when it was placed on the old wooden frigate Wabash 
many years ago. ‘ It weighed six tons in those days, but 
so much of the iron has now rusted away that it is con- 
siderably lighter. The shank and flukes were cast of 
the very best iron. obtainable, and the stock was hewn 
from a big timber of oak. The ends of the oaken stock 
are now somewhat battered by the years of hard knocks 
received while anchoring the once proud frigate of the 
United States navy in many .of the world’s famous har- 
bors, but the tough wood. has resisted the ravages of 
time much better than the metal part of the anchor 
and it requires a pretty stout knife to whittle off a 
shaving, for the oak is amazingly hard. 

The Wabash was one of the finest of the gallant full- 
rigged fighting ships in Uncle Sam’s navy when it was 

















OLD ANCHOR OF THE FRIGATE WABASH WITH RE- 
MARKABLY WELL PRESERVED OAKEN STOCK. 


launched several years before the Civil War. It figured 
in numerous hot encounters along the Atlantic coast in 
the turbulent times of that war and covered itself with 
glory in the naval attack on Fort Hatteras. For some 
years after the war of the Rebellion it still proudly 
sailed the seas, carrying the American flag to many for- 
eign ports. More than a generation ago it was brought 
to Boston to be the receiving ship at the Charlestown 
Navy Yard, for the era of the ironclad had come and 
its day was over. The lofty spars and handsome taper- 
ing masts from towering pines that had grown in the 
American forests were dismantled, the decks were cov- 
ered over with plank like a mansard roof, and it became 
only a floating hulk held by its mud-hooks against the 
navy yard dock. 

It is probable that the anchor chain attached to this 
mud-hook just recovered rusted and wore through as the 
years passed; anyway, when it was decided a few years 
ago to break the Wabash up this anchor was not one of 
those brought up by the rattled steam winches from the 
long rest on the harbor bottom. 

The navy yard authorities have not yet decided just 
what to do with the relic, but the story-of its recovery 
was told this morning in the Boston newspapers, so it 
is likely there will be an immediate rush of souvenir 
hunters for bits of the oaken stock. In any ease, it will 
be a rather rough job for the saw used to cut up the 
tough piece of oak. 
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GETS FOREST LABORATORY. 


Watertown, N. Y., March 16.—Lumbermen all over 
this part of the State are much interested in the forest 
products laboratory which is now being constructed and 
which will be completed, equipped and ready for use 
early in the summer at Syracuse University, where the 
State college of forestry is located. The building and 
equipment will cost $250,000 and in it will be 14,000 
square feet of floor space given up to experimental 
laboratories outside of the laboratories especially for the 
educational work with students. 





WILL SURVEY CROWN LANDS. 


Seven Million New Brunswick Forested Acres Involved 
—To Revise Government Policy. 





St. JOHN, N. B., March 15.—The provincial govern- 
ment has just announced to the legislature that it will 
have a complete and scientific survey made of the more 
than 7,000,000 acres of crown timberlands of the 
Province within the next three or four years, beginning 
the work as soon as possible after the necessary authority 
has been given by the legislature which is now in ses 
sion. A newspaper which is supposed to have inside 
information says that the cost of the work is estimated 
at about $400,000. Hon. J. K. Flemming, who was then 
leader of the government, said about a year ago that 
to make such a survey as is now proposed was out of 
the question, because of the enormous cost; but the 
timberland scandals of last year have brought the whole 
question so prominently before the public that the new 
leader of the government, Hon. George J. Clarke, and 
his colleagues have decided to have the survey made. 

The lumber operators feared that as a result of last 
year’s revelations some new legislation might he pro 
posed at this session affecting their interests, but the 
government has not given notice of any such intention. 
There has never been a complete survey of the crown 
timberlands, and the.Province therefore does not really 
know the value of its greatest asset. Mr. Clarke an 
nounces that after the survey has been completed the 
crown lands policy will be revised. 





FEBRUARY HARDWOOD INSPECTION. 


The statement of inspection work for the month end- 
ing February 28, issued by the secretary of the Na- 
tional Hardwood Lumber Association, shows total origi 
nal inspections of 7,107,359 feet and 77,646 feet of 
reinspection. 

Inspections made by salaried inspectors are as follows: 


Feet Feet 
inspected inspected 
CieGGGe isa das .. 455,429 Mobile, Ala.. - 178,413 
Minneapolis ........ Ti New Orleans.. -- §12,124 
bd Oe Louisville, Ky..... 268,008 


Detroit, Mich. 

a "re er 
ae eee 
ye || Sa 
Memphis, Tenn..... Philadelphia 
Nashville, Tenn..... Pittsburgh 
Bristel, Tenn... ....+- 113,641 Boston 
Chattanooga, Tenn.. 43,865 


Cincinnati 

New York 

Buffalo A ae 
Toronto, Ont.... 





Baltimore, Md 





Total... 


Total of inspections made by fee inspectors: 


Feet Feet 
inspected inspected 
Boyne City, Mich... 15,037 Traverse City, Mich. 27,484 


Menominee, Mich.. Ludington, Mich... . 22,541 





Trout Lake, Mich... Grand Rapids, Mich. 574,901 
East Jordan, Mich... Petoskey, Mich.. 8 77,562 
Total. 785,924 


H. A. Hoover, chief inspector, made the reinspections 
of 77,646 feet. 


PROTEST LIEN LAW AMENDMENT. 


OmaAHA, NEB., Mareh 15.—A bill has been introduced 
in the Nebraska legislature providing for an amendment 
to the present lien law so that material men such as 
lumbermen and others must make out a bill to the owner 
of a building within ten days after delivering lumber to 
the contractor doing the work. Lumbermen all over the 
State are using their influence against this bill. It would 
add greatly to the operating expenses, in that these 
duplicate bills would have to be rushed out, and it would 
tend to offend good customers among the contractors 
who would resent the implication that they were trying 
to beat the owner out of something. As justification 
for the bill it is charged that contractors often collect the 
full contract price for furnishing lumber and building a 
structure, and then leave the owner to get a lot of 
unpaid bills for lumber used, after the contractor is paid 
and gone. 

The lumbermen of the State have just succeeded in 
killing another bill which provided that all lumber sold 
in the State must be of the exact dimensions in inches 
and fractions thereof for which it was sold. The lum- 
bermen opposed this because they say it is not a matter 
for State legislation, in that there are no lumber mills 
in the State, and therefore the cutting into exact dimen- 
sions can not be controlled by the State lumbermen. 








CONFESSES HAVING STARTED FIRE. 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN., ] 


KLAMATH FALLS, ORE., March 17.—Burnham Coe, a 
youth aged 18, late Tuesday evening confessed to hav- 
ing set fire to the yard of the Weed Lumber Company 
which resulted in the destruction of several million feet 
of lumber. A few days after the fire occurred Super- 
intendent C. E. Evans, of the. Weed Lumber Company, 
received a letter stating that there would be no more 
fires if $2,500 was sent to a certain address at Edge 
wood, near Weed. 

Mr. Evans prepared a dummy package and sent it to 
the address named, and young Coe was arrested when he 
received the package. He was taken in charge by a 
United States deputy marshal to be tried for blackmail 
in the Federal district court at San Francisco. Just 
before his departure for San Francisco, Coe confessed to 
having started the fire. He can be later tried in the 
superior court on a charge of arson. 
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NEW YORK BUYS LUMBER ON STANDARD GRADING. 


The City’s Purchases Controlled by Well Defined Specifications — Association Grades Followed Closely Though 
Slight Exceptions Are Made on Hardwoods—Practice Offers Lessons in Economy for Other Municipalities. 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is in receipt of a hand- 
book, issued by the Board of Estimate and Apportion- 
ment of New York City, detailing the kind and quality of 
grades of lumber to be used by the city for specifie pur- 
poses, and including standard specifications for the pur- 
chase of lumber covering most of the woods in ordinary 
use; although in the softwoods northern spruce and the 
various kinds of southern pine appear to be the only ones 
included, white pine and Pacific coast woods not having 
been given a place in this edition. 

The book is of large octavo size and contains probably 
between 250 and 300 pages—a matter of some uncer- 
tainty because instead of consecutive page numberings 
each wood is given a key letter, pine being 24 P, and the 
pages are numbered serially in separate series for each 
kind of wood. This affords a convenient code for re- 
ferring to specifications upon purchase orders. 

The specifications, which were adopted on February 20, 
1914, but now first appear in printed form, seem to have 
followed excellent practice in conforming closely to asso- 
ciation grades is as far as the comparison has been 
made. In hardwoods the rules of the National Hardwood 
Lumber Association have been closely copied, but the 
grading has been made easier on some grades, particu- 
larly first and seconds. In the rules for ash, beech, 
birch, maple and sycamore, for example, one standard 
defect is admitted in a 5-foot board instead of a 6-foot; 
two in 8 feet instead of 9; three in 12 feet instead of 
13; four in 16 feet instead of 18, and five are admitted 
in boards 20 square feet and over, only four defects 
being provided for in the association grade. The above 
refers to the grade of seconds. The association grade 
of firsts permits one standard defect in pieces 10 feet 
and over; the New York specification admits one in 
boards of 10 to 15 square feet and two in boards of 16 
square feet and over. The common grades appear to 
conform quite closely to the association rules. 

The preparation of a manual of this sort for the use 
of city officials in making their purchases is a distinct 
forward step and brings the city of New York closely 
in line with the railway engineers in both plant and 
equipment fields, who have already adopted standard 
specifications patterned largely after official grading 
rules. A similar study is being made in Chicago at the 
present time by the Efficiency Division of the Civil Serv- 
ice Commission, which will probably result in some mate- 
rial improvement in methods of lumber purchasing in 
this city. 

In Chicago, however, and in other cities where this 
plan is used, the purchase of lumber supplies by annual 
blanket bid is one of the chief factors of increased cost. 
The bidders must agree to supply lumber of the different 
kinds in such quantities as the city may require from time 
to time and with no knowledge whatever of what these 
quantities will be or when they will be required. It is, 
of course, impossible to bid intelligently under such cir- 
cumstances and there must be a liberal margin to protect 
the bidder against market advances, usually resulting in 
a price higher than the average range of the market 
during the year. The successful bidder also must be 
prepared to deliver this lumber at any point within the 
city limits as required, involving extremely long hauls 
in a majority of cases, and this extra haulage expense 
must also be included in the bid price, so that as a result 
the city usually pays for lumber hauled from a distant 
yard a higher price than it is regularly being sold for in 
small retail quantities from some yard close to the place 
where it is needed. 

The city of New York has set a pattern for other cities 
in regard to lumber specifications. It is to be hoped 
that it or some other city will show how the other problem 
of lumber purchasing may be successfully met. 

The book is filled entirely with the standard grades 
for lumber, except for a few pages in the back of the 
book covering broken stone and a few pages in the front 
of the book devoted to a discussion of the economical 
uses of lumber. These opening pages are considered of 
sufficient interest to reproduce in full herewith. 

This discussion of lumber shows considerable practical 
knowledge of the different commercial woods and the ex- 
pert lumberman will find in it very few flaws to pick. The 
mention of Washington cedar as a material for chests 
is probably an unintentional error, as the pencil cedar 
of the South is the wood usually employed for this 
purpose: 


THE ECONOMICAL USES OF LUMBER. 
General. 





In the lumber trade woods are divided into two general 
classes: softwoods and hardwoods. This division is a little 
confusing, as it is made not necessarily as to the hardness 
of the woods but according to the species of the tree. The 
broad-leaved trees are known to the trade as hardwoods 
and the coniferous (needle-leaved) trees are known as soft- 
woods, although poplar, a broad-leaf tree, is soft like pine, 
and yew, a conifer, ranks high in hardness. 


Defects. 

Knots, coarse grain and other defects may or may not 
reduce the strength of the timber, according to their location 
in the piece. 

Season checks may or may not be a source of slight weak- 
ness, more injurious on the vertical than on the horizontal 
face of a stringer or joist, and their effect continues even 
after they have been closed up, as many do, and are no 
longer visible. 

As far as present knowledge extends, “Rafted,” ‘“Kiln- 
dried” or “Steamed” lumber are as strong as other kinds, 
and whenever these processes tend to aid in a more uniform 
or perfect seasoning they increase the strength. 








Pine “bled” for turpentine is as strong as unbled wood. 
Uses. 

For framing where light stiff wood is wanted the soft- 
woods excel. Also where heavy, steady loads are to be sup- 
ported, yellow pine, spruce ete. will answer as well as hard- 
woods, which are costlier for the same amount of stiffness. 
if small dimensions are desired, with moving loads or shocks 
to be encountered as in farm machinery, the hardwoods 
should be used. For engine bed foundations and the wear- 
ing and buffeting pieces in heavy construction work, oak, in 
most cases, is the best. Heavy wood always surpasses in 
strength light wood of the same species. ’ 

Ditterent kinds of wood may be used for the same purpose. 
For example, the following are suitable for inside finish and 
trim and can be readily used: White pine, white wood, fir, 
cypress, chestnut, North Carolina pine and longleaf yellow 
pine. For outside work, woods that are not easily atfected 
by the weather should be used, such as white pine, cypress, 
cedar, fir, spruce and longleaf yellow pine. Spruce and long- 
leat yellow pine are not good woods for outside trim etc., as 
spruce will show bad checks after being exposed for a short 
time, and yellow pine will not take a fine paint finish. How- 
ever, both these woods are excellent for outside structural 
work, framing etc. and both are strong and durable. 

Cypress is undoubtedly a very good wood to use at the 
present time for trim, siding etc., as it is more durable than 
most woods, and the price, grade for grade, is much lower 
than that of other wood suitable for outside finish. 

Selection. 

The selection of the kind and grade of wood to be used 
is always very important. Consideration should be given to 
the prominence, character, location and strength of the 
wood needed for any work. It is possible at times to obtain 
just as satisfactory results with a very cheap low grade of 
wood as with an expensive high grade. Very often also a 
higher grade of a cheap wood can be used to better advan- 
tage than a lower grade of an expensive wood. 

Knots No Objection. 

There is no objection to using a grade of lumber contain- 
ing sound standard knots in work where stress is negligible, 
such as siding, trim, casing, partition, outbuildings, cabinets, 
closets, book-stalls, shelves ete. All sound knots should 
plane smooth, and in sound knotted woods, if all the knots 
are first coated with shellac and then the whole piece well 
painted with three or four coats of good paint, any appear- 
ance of knots will be obliterated, and the work in which 
they are placed will look as well, last as long and cost con- 
siderably less than if clear lumber is used. 

Ordering. 

Random widths should always be called for when order- 
ing any kind of lumber, except white pine, yellow pine, 
North Carolina pine, cypress and spruce. Dealers stack the 
lumber in their yards in this way; consequently, if lumber of 
one width and one length is specified it is necessary for the 
dealer to sort over many thousand feet of lumber to get the 
required widths and lengths, and very often he has to send 
the boards to a mill and have them ripped to get the widths 
wanted. Not only is the cost of handling and the millwork 
added to the price of the lumber but the depreciation In value 
of the remainder of the lumber dealer’s stock, together with 
the cost of any waste pieces made by ripping, which the 
buyer does not get, is also added. Therefore, unless a great 
many pieces of one size are to be used without cutting, speci- 
fied sizes, other than those included in the respective grades, 
should not be called for. 

Wide boards cost more than narrow boards in the same 
grade. For example: No. 1 grade of North Carolina pine, 
1 inch by 4 inches to 6 inches, costs $30; 1 inch by 10 
inches, costs $35; 1 inch by 12 inches, costs $40; 1 inch by 
13 inches and up costs $45 a thousand feet board measure. 
The price of thick boards is also more than that of thin 
boards, varying from $2 to $15 a thousand feet, board meas- 
ure, according to thickness. 

Price. 

The market price of each, at the time wanted, should gov- 

ern to a great extent the kind and grade called for. 
White Pine. 

White pine is a very soft, light wood, with a close, straight 
grain. It is easily worked and of fairly good strength, and 
nails without splitting. The heart-wood is cream white and 
the sap-wood is a little lighter in color. It has been one 
of the most important and commonly known woods used. 
On account of its common usage and waste, however, it has 
become very scarce, consequently very expensive, and, un- 
less absolutely necessary, the higher grades should never be 
called for in ordinary repair or construction work. It is 
specified in eleven grades, namely: Uppers, selects, fine 
common, No. 1 cuts, dressing, shelving, No. 1 barn, No. 2 
barn, No. 3 barn, box and No. 1 molding strips. 

Uppers is the highest or best grade of white pine 
and should be called for only to be used for pattern and 
bench work, and under special conditions for fine dressers, 
cabinets or tops of tables where it is essential to have a 
clear piece of soft white wood. It should not be used for 
interior finish or exterior trim, flooring, etc., as there are 
cheaper woods which are more serviceable. 

Selects, fine common and No, 1 cuts are all of a grade 
which is supposed to work clear and should be called for 
only to be used as recommended in the case of uppers. 

Dressing and shelving is recommended for book cases, 
shelves, cabinets etc., and is an excellent grade of lumber 
for this purpose. 

No. 1 barn is a very good, serviceable and strong grade 
and can be used for almost any purpose where a natural 
wood finish is not required. The red knots do not weaken the 
board, and the grade is recommended for any first class 
work which is to be painted, such as outside or inside trim, 
partition work, closets ctc. 

No. 2 barn is very slightly inferior to No. 1 barn. Of 
course it has large red knots, but they will all work smooth 
and sound. They do not weaken the work for most pur- 
poses to which white pine is put. This grade is recom- 
mended for any ordinary work, such as trim etc., outside 
office buildings, reviewing stands, closets, fencing, shelving, 
large doors, tool boxes, tcol houses, general repairs etc. 

No. 3 barn is good quality of material to use for rough 
construction, such as tool houses, temporary construction 
offices, outbuildings etc. If well painted, this material will 
serve the purpose for this class of work as well as uppers. 


Box is a good grade for making light, serviceable 
and can also be used for any rough work, such as sh: 
roof boards ete. 


OXes, 
hing, 
Spruce. 

Spruce is soft, like white pine, 
a little coarser. The heart-wood 
sap-wood very similar in color. Spruce makes good, s: : vice. 
able lumber for rough construction work as fo.iows: 
Framing for buildings, such as beams, studs, plates, r ters, 
sheathing and rooting, furring lath, rough flooring, scat. 
folding etc., bridges in parks, back stops, barricades, ridge 
planks, bracing, boardwalks, carriage runs, culverts, coal 
bins, grain boxes, dumps, shanties, fence rails, fence b ards, 
gangway flooring, ferry approaches, foundation plank, kick- 
ing stalls, concrete forms, platforms, road rollers, suring, 
framing for reviewing stands etc. 

The merchantable grade is suited for these purposes 

Hemlock. 

Hemlock is similar in appearance to spruce. The heart- 
wood has a more reddish color and the sapwood is hardly 
distinguishable. Hemlock is very much interior to spruce, 
liable to be shaky, splits easily and is not of much use 
except for temporary cheap work. 


Fir. 

Fir is similar to spruce in appearance and texture. ‘The 
heartwood is a very light brown to nearly white and the 
sap wood is hardly distinguishable. Fir can be used for 
interior finish and also for the various uses given for spruce, 
Some of it is now used as a substitute for white pine, 
but as it is liable to check when exposed to the weather 
it is not recommended for outside trim. 


but stiffer, stronge. aad 
is light yellow an. the 


Longleaf Yellow Pine. 

Longleaf yellow pine is a very good, strong, heavy, coarse 
grain and serviceable wood of compact structure and more 
or less resinous. ‘The sapwood is yellowish white, the 
heartwood an orange brown. It seasons rapidly, without 
much injury, works well and is never too hard to nail. It 
is durable, and when well seasoned is not subject to the 
attacks of boring insects. The heavier the wood, the 
darker, stronger and harder it is. This wood is recom- 
mended to be used for all important structures where 
durability and strength are essential, such as_ girders, 
joists, trusses, purlins, stringers, struts, columns, rafters, 
piles, sheet piles, dock timbers, planks, bridge-work, trestles 
ete, 

The standard grade is suitable for rough construction 
purposes where finish and looks are not essential, 

The merchantable grade is recommended for nearly all 
construction purposes and is used more generally than any 
other grade. 

The prime grade is used in important permanent struc- 
tures where appearance as well as strength is essential. 

A very useful “Manual of Standard Wood Construction,” 
giving strengths of yellow pine and formulas for comput- 
ing loads, is published by the Yellow Pine Manufacturers’ 
Association, and can be obtained by writing to the secre- 
tary, at St. Louis, Mo. 

{The Yellow Pine Association has been succeeded by the 
Southern Pine Association, whose secretary-manager, J. EF. 
Rhodes, is located at New Orleans, La.) 


Longleaf Yellow Pine Flooring. 
Longleaf yellow pine flooring is recommended for service 
where it is under constant wear, such as halls, runways, 
passageways, vestibules, corridors ete. etc. 


Shortleaf Yellow Pine. 

Shortleaf yellow pine is similar to longleaf yellow pine, 
except that it is coarser grained and the fibers of the wood 
are not long and not held together as well. The wood will 
break off short across the fibers without splitting and is 
comparatively weak. It is recommended for rough and 
heavy construction work, such as piles, columns, bracing, 
sheathing etc. Generally it should be used only under 
compression or where the tension in the piece is very 
slight. 

North Carolina Pine. 

North Carolina pine is a yellow pine which 
comes from the section after which it 
heartwood is a light orange brown and the sapwood is 
yellowish white in color. It is practically all manufac- 
tured for building purposes and not marketed in heavy 
timbers. For inside finish and trim, where a natural finish 
is desired, it is generally recommended; also for flooring, 
ceiling, settees, wainscoting, partition, siding, stepping, 
fencing, sheds, sash frames etc. 

Flooring should be edge grain if a permanent job is re- 
quired, as the flat grain flooring will splinter under wear. 
There are various grades of edge grain flooring and the 
grade should always be ordered according to the import- 
ance of the place to be floored. 

Ceiling is always flat grain, and generally surfaced on 
one side only. Ceiling should be ordered for partition 
work and wainscoting when only one side will show. 

Partition is always flat grain and surfaced two sides. 
It is used for work where the board itself makes the 
partition and should always show clear on both sides. 


Cypress. 

* Cypress is a straight grained wood, a little harder than 
white pine and very much like cedar in texture and quality. 
The heartwood is brownish red and the sapwood runs to 
nearly white. Cypress can be worked very easily and 
when properly seasoned is recommended to be used for 
various building purposes. It weathers better than most 
other woods and can be used for inside and outside pur- 
poses with confidence. 

It is especially recommended for outside trim, green- 
house repairs, water tanks, water boxes, water troughs, or 
for any purpose where wood is to come into contact with 
water, frames, partitions, sashes, park signs, sills, house 
repairs, casings, slats for park benches etc. The railroads 
use this wood for wooden protectors over the third rail. It 
should not be used for inside trim which is to be painted or 
enameled, as the grain is always visible through the paint. 
White pine or white wood should be used where a good 
finish of white paint or enamel is desired. 


Poplar or Whitewood. 


Poplar or whitewood is a:very soft, tough, white wood 
of fine texture with no great strength. The heartwood is 
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whiti i: gray to yellowish in color with sometimes a greenish 


tinge und the sapwood is nearly white. It is easy to work, 
put i; not durable when in contact with moisture. It is 
used or inside building purposes, finish and trim, for fur- 
nitu! panelling, flour barrels, crates, cracker boxes, wooden- 
ware olc.; also for drawing boards, table tops, pigeonholes, 
mold: \g, manual training school purposes etc. 

The heavy sapwood is recommended for wagon sides, 
whee ourrows etc. It can be purchased at a lower price 
than the grade of firsts and seconds and answers the pur- 
pose is well if not better. 


Basswood. 


B:.-swood is a light, soft, stiff wood of fine 
with no great strength. 


texture but 
The heartwood is white to light 


reddish brown and the sapwood is very similar in color. 
It works easily and stands well when not brought into 
contact with moisture, but shrinks considerably in drying. 
Jt is largely used by bench carpenters for the inside of 
drawers, back panelling and for other purposes where a soft, 
easi worked wood is required. It is also used in the 
manufacture of furniture, woodenware, wood carving etc. 


Red Gum or Hazel. 


Red gum or hazel is a soft, stiff! wood of fine texture 
with considerable strength. It is a little heavier than 


poplar. ‘The heartwood is reddish brown and the sapwood 
is white in color. It shrinks and warps considerably but 
does not check badly. When fully seasoned it stands well 
and takes a good polish. The quarter sawn is preferable 
for fine work. It is used by bench carpenters and in the 


manufacture of furniture, wooden plates, plaques, baskets, 
wagon wheel hubs, hat blocks etc. 
White Oak. 
White oak is a very strong, hard, tough wood with a 


more or less coarse grain. The heartwood is light brownish 
in color and the sapwood is a little lighter. 


Red Oak. 


Red oak is.very similar to white oak, except that the 
grain is coarser. The heartwood is darker than that of 
white oak and is of a reddish brown color, while the sap- 
wood is still darker. Red oak is not quite as strong as 
white oak. 

Both white and red oak are 
to which oak is commonly put, 
handsomer finish. 
grade. 

The grades of firsts and seconds and No. 1 common, 
and quarter sawn, are recommended for partitions, 
natural wood finish trim, office railings, carriage 
ticket booths, furniture ete. 

The grade of No. 2 common is recommended for repairs, 
snow-plows, carts, stall slats, stall racks, culvert drains, 
sheeting, stakes, arch frames etc. 


Oak Flooring. 


Oak flooring is recommended for important permanent 
floors. Whether the flooring used is plain or quarter sawn 
or whether it is clear grade or not has very little to do 
with its ordinary wearing qualities. The selection of the 
grade and whether plain or quarter sawn should depend 
entirely upon the location and prominence of the floor to 
be laid. <A considerable saving can readily be effected in 
flooring in a room, when it is known that the center will 
always be occupied by a rug, carpet or large table, by laying 
the center of the room with a cheap grade of flooring and 
the border around the room of the required width, with a 
better grade of flooring. For instance, with a room meas- 
uring 10 by 12 feet, if a border 2 feet in width is laid of 
“clear” grade flooring and the center of the room with 
“select” grade flooring, a saving of 15 percent can be effected 
over the cost of laying the whole floor with “clear’’ grade. 
Careful finishing of a floor laid with these two grades will 
remove practically all visible contrast between the two 
grades used. 


suitable for ordinary uses 
but white oak gives a much 
Red oak is usually the cheaper, grade for 


plain 
panels, 
work, 


Construction Oak. 


Construction oak should in all cases be sound oak. The 
grades specified are construction plank and construction 
timbers which should be used whenever it is deemed advis- 
able or necessary to use oak for construction work. 

Locust. 

Locust is a very hard, strong, tough, heavy wood. ‘The 
heartwood is brown with shades of red and green and the 
sapwood is yellowish in color. It is recommended where 
durability under exposure is essential as it gets harder with 
age. It is principally used for posts of various kinds, and 
is often hard to obtain. . 

White Cedar. 


White cedar is an even, fine grained wood of compact 
structure. The heartwood is light. brown which becomes 
darker after exposure to the weather and the sapwood is 
nearly white in color. It is soft, light and extremely dur- 













able, but has no great strength. It is used for poles, posts, 

fencing, shingles, boats and tanks. The grade of rough 

edge or flitch sawed is recommended for boat stock. 
Washington Cedar. 

Washington cedar is a very 
varying from soft to hard, durable, easily worked, fragrant 
and resinous. It splits easily and is quite brittle. The 
heartwood is light yellow to almost white and the sapwood 
is hardly distinguishable in color. 

It is used for interior finish and for shipbuilding. The 
grade of No. 1 and No. 2 clear is recommended for fine 
finish and trim in show cases etc, It is used for beveled 
siding and also for cedar closets, chests ete. 

White Ash. 

White ash is a heavy, hard, strong, stiff, quite tough and 
more or less coarse grained wood. The heartwood is light 
reddish brown and the sapwood is almost white in color. 
It is rough on split surfaces, coarse in texture, shrinks 
moderately, seasons with little injury, stands well and takes 
a good polish, but is not durable in contact with the soil. 
It is used for finishing lumber in shipbuilding, also in the 
manufacture of cars, wagons, carriages, farm implements, 
farm machinery and furniture of all kinds. It is recom- 
mended for use in the manufacture and repairing of cars, 
carriages, wagons and for the making of implement and tool 
handles, crutches, ladder rungs, apparatus poles ete. It 
may also be used for panels and baseboards. 


Hard Maple. 


Hard maple is a very hard, strong, stiff and tough wood 
of fine texture, frequently of a wavy grain which produces a 
“curly” and “blister” figure. It is not durable when exposed 
to the weather or when in contact with the soil. It is 
creamy white in color with shades of light brown in the 
heartwood. The heartwood and sapwood are hardly dis- 
tinguishable, but the creamy white sapwood is the most 
desirable for fine work. It takes a high polish and is used 
for fine ceiling, flooring, panelling and stairway work. It 
is also used extensively in house and car construction, in 
the manufacture of furniture, shoe lasts, block forms, shoe 
pegs, piano actions, school apparatus, wood type, tool 
handles, wood carving and in turnery and scroll work. 


close grained light wood, 


Maple Flooring. 


Maple flooring is recommended for use wherever a hard- 
wood floor is necessary and light color is not an objection. 
It is serviceable and can be used with confidence, except 
where it would be exposed to dampness or to the weather. 
The quality grades specified correspond almost exactly to 
those for oak flooring and similar rules for their uses should 
be observed. 

Beech: 


Beech is a hard, tough, strong wood, but is not particu- 
larly durable. The heartwood is of variable reddish brown 
shades, and the sapwood is white in color. It takes a fine 
polish and is used in the manufacture of furniture and by 


BUILDING GAINS IN FEBRUARY. 


Increases in Springfield (lll.), Baltimore, New York, 
St. Paul, Syracuse and Other Cities. 





Building operations in seventy-eight cities, according 
to figures compiled by the American Contractor, Chi- 
cago, during February are very favorable over those of 
January. During the first month of 1915 the total 
building permits issued in seventy-five cities decreased 
25 percent, as compared with January last year. During 
February the permits issued in seventy-eight cities de- 
creased only 14 percent, as compared with February last 
year. If this trend continues, actual construction work, 
when spring opens, will be on a better basis than a year 
ago. One interesting fact is the improvement shown 
among the larger cities. While February, 1914, showed 
expenditures amounting to $47,351,171, for February, 
1915, the figures are $40,872,773, or a decrease of 14 
percent. Increases are shown in twenty-nine cities, some 
of them being quite notable, among which the following 
show percentage gains: East Orange, 328; Oklahoma, 
250; Springfield (TIll.), 135; Baltimore, 134; New Haven, 
131; New York, 114 and St. Paul, 114. 

The detailed statement for February, 1915, and for 
February, 1914, and for the first two months of 1915 
and 1914 follows: 








bench carpenters. It is also extensively used for making 
broom blocks, handles, shoe lasts etc. 
Birch. 

Birch is a hard, tough wood, but not particularly durable. 
The heartwood is brown tinged with red and the sapwood is 
nearly white in color. It takes a fine polish and is used for 
the same purposes as beech. 

Hickory. 

Hickory is very heavy, hard, strong and proverbially tough 
wood, with a coarse straight grain. The sapwood is white 
and the heart is a reddish nut brown. It is almost impos- 
sible to make a clean break across the grain, the fibers 
holding, and only tearing apart. It is not durable in the 
ground or if exposed. Hickory is recommended for carriage 
and wagon stock, in which it excels, and also for the uses 
mentioned for ash. For general repair and shop work, 
when the wood is to be cut up for repairs ete., the rough 
edge of flitch sawed grade should be called for. The hard, 
tough, eastern hickory is almost impossible to obtain in 
wide, clear, long boards. When such lumber is called for a 
western hickory is furnished, which is not very strong, hard 
or tough, and consequently not good for the purpose to 
which hickory is usually put. 


Chestnut. 

Chestnut is a coarse grained wood of no great strength. 
The heartwood is brown and the sapwood lighter in color. 
It takes a fine finish and is a handsome material for inside 
finish and trim and is largely used for special interior work, 
It also makes very durable posts, railroad ties, telegraph 
posts etc. 

The wormy grade is not, as its name would seem to imply, 
by any means a useless grade. ‘The lumber is sound, with 
the exception that small fine worm holes are scattered 
throughout the pieces. These worm holes do not materially 
affect the strength of the lumber, although they do seri- 
ously impair its appearance. The wormy grades can be 
used for sills, surveyors’ stakes etc. 


Black Wainut. 


Black walnut is a heavy, strong hardwood of slightly 
coarse texture. The sapwood is whitish and the heartwood 
is a dark chocolate brown. It works and stands well, takes 
a very good polish, is handsome and was for a long time 
the favorite cabinet wood in this country. Walnut is used 
for inside finish, cabinet work, pedestals, show plates ete. 


Cherry. 


Cherry is a strong hardwood with a fine texture and a 
handsome grain. The heartwood is reddish brown and the 
sapwood yellowish white in color. It works easily, stands 
well and takes a fine finish and good polish. It is chiefly 
used as a decorative Inmber for buildings, for the interior 
of cars, boats and in the manufacture of furniture. It is 
cheaper than either mahogany or black walnut and can be 
used to good advantage for fine cabinet and similar work. 


Mahogany. 


Mahogany is a hard, heavy wood with a fine texture and 
handsome grain. ‘The heartwood is a rich, dark reddish 
brown and the sapwood is lighter in color. It takes a fine 
finish and high polish and is chiefly used for expensive 
finish and trim and for furniture, show cases, cabinets etc. 

African. mahogany will run wide and contain a good per- 
centage of figured stock. It is used extensively and is suit- 
able for any kind of trim or cabinet work. 

Mexican mahogany does not run quite so wide as the 
African. The texture is better, the grain is clear, the wood 
is a little softer and it has a better color than African 
wood, but does not contain figured stock. 

Honduras or Nicaraguan mahogany is about the same as 
Mexican. 

Cuban mahogany is much harder than the African or 
Mexican. The lumber will not run as wide, but it wears and 
finishes much better and will take a higher polish. It con- 
tains as much figure as the Mexican does. This mahogany 
is only used for tha highest class of furniture and trim. 

San Domingo mahogany is practically unobtainable, as the 
exports are so small that for commercial purposes it is out 
of the market at present. All the original growth on the 
island has been cut and the timber that comes into the 
New York market is second growth and very small. The 
figure and quality of the San Domingo mahogany have al- 
ways been better than any of the others. 

East India mahogany, sometimes known as Vermillion 
wood, is darker, redder and contains more figures than any 
other mahogany. It is a little more expensive and is used 
exclusively for high class work. 


Sycamore. 

Sycamore is a heavy hardwood, difficult to work and with 
no great strength. The heartwood is reddish brown and 
the sapwood lighter in color. It is close grained and com- 
pact in structure, with conspicuous satiny medullary rays. 
It is used in cabinet work and for butchers’ blocks, ox- 
yokes, decorative panels, pedestals etc. 
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COMMISSION TO REPORT ON UNIFORM BUILDING CODE, 


Proposed New England Laws Recognize Wood’s Proper Position—Object Lessons Afforded by Recent Fires in Toledo 
and Detroit—Convincing Experiences in Buffalo. 


Boston, Mass., March 15.—Professor Charles W. 
Killam, professor of architectural construction at Har- 
vard University and a member of the commission on the 
revision and making uniform of the building laws of 
the State, whose report is in the printers’ hands, voiced 
the first outline of the provisions of that law in a recent 
address before the Master Builders’ Association. This 
commission was authorized to study the State with 
reference to improving building conditions and suggest- 
ing an administrative body to handle building regula- 
tions, by the legislature of 1913, at the suggestion of 
the master builders and others, and it began its active 
work in July, 1913. 

In analyzing the commission’s proposed State build 
ing law Professor Killam said it did not prohibit 
three-flat wooden houses, but did provide that such 
houses built in the future must be covered with cement 
or plaster ‘‘in order to lessen the risk of fire spread- 
ing.’’ He said that while three-flatters of wood were 
not put under the ban, ‘‘their danger was minimized, 
and under the local option features of the proposed 
statute towns and cities and even subdivisions of 
municipalities may shut them out if they choose to 
make regulations to this effect.’’ 

Professor Killam explained that local power to deal 
with building conditions is one of the features of the 
bill now before the State legislature and is provided 
wherever there is chance for just differences of opin- 
ion. The general law will cover the entire State and 
will deal with the fixed standards and materials, spac 
ing and similar features, where general regulation un 
der uniform authority might be beneficial. A high 
salaried building commissioner would have charge of 
the administration of the law. 


In thanking the officials, builders and others who 


assisted the commission and its work, including the 
former building commissioner of Boston, Arthur G. 


Everett, Professor Killam took occasion to pay his 
‘‘yespects’’ to Mayor James M. Curley, who fired 
Everett to make room for Patrick O’Hearn, the pres- 
ent building commissioner so dear to the heart of the 
well known Franklin H. Wentworth. Said Professor 
Killam, referring to Mr. Everett: 

We had confidence in his ability, his sound judgment, expe 
rience, and sanity. and I want to lay special stress on the 
sanity—despite the attitude of the preesnt mayor of Boston 
toward him. 

Professor Killam referred to the difficulties encoun- 
tered by builders through the. conflict of authorities 
and regulations under the present lack of system, and 
declared it was a hard problem to solve this situation 
satisfactorily to all interested. After urging the ad- 
vantages of State building regulation, he made this 
interesting prediction: 

I go still farther and believe that some time we shall have 
2 system of national regulation, for there is, for instance, no 
difference in the textile strength of the hard pine in different 
parts of the country—and there is no reason why we should 
waste time on matters which someone else can do better 
Tor us, 

The administrative features were the hardest prob- 
lems which confronted the commission, he said. It 
was decided, finally, to have a State building commis- 
sioner, who would be paid $7,500 a year. If a State 
health officer is worth that amount the professor saw 
no reason why so important an officer as the one in 
charge of the great building operations should not 
have an equally large salary. 

Under the commissioner would be two deputies—one 
the head of the building inspection department of the 
State police and the other the metropolitan fire pre- 
vention commissioner. Associated with them would be 
a structural and a domestic engineer, at $3,500 a year 
each. Professor Killam said that the commission be- 
lieved in allowing what might be termed local option 
on some features of construction, but that the general 
law should be so framed as to forestall much or all 
of the ‘‘rotten building construction with which we 
have been inflicted.’’ 

Architects will benefit because there will be one uni- 
form code throughout the State. Many of the present 
local laws governing building are full of ‘‘jokers.’’ 
Boards of appeal in every community are provided for. 
Such a law would simplify matters for the builders. 
It would, for one thing, afford opportunity to intro- 
duce new building materials in the best manner. A 
decision would settle the status of a material once and 
for all, instead of having to meet and convince many 
local authorities. Said he: 

We have made things just as economical as we deemed 
safe. Now, frequently, a builder wastes money which ke 
might better use in some other way. We would give those 
fellows a chance to go to the State house and get free expert 
technical advice. 

What would the commonwealth as a whole get out of it? 
The public has the right to know when it goes to a hotel or 
theater that it is safe. What does it amount to if Somerville 
has a different building law from Cambridge? If one gets 
afire and it spreads to the other the need for uniformity is 
shown. 

William H. Sayward, secretary of the Master Build- 
ers’ Association, who served as chairman of the com- 
said that Professor Killam had not spoken of the 
mission on revising and making uniform building laws, 
feature by means of which the board hoped to get the 
law passed. This feature, he said, was the local option 











plan, by which all of the towns could build as_ they 
saw fit, even to dividing their territory into districts 








for different types of construction, in so far as they do 
not conflict with the general law. The idea is to give 
a controlling foree over construction and also over the 
completed buildings. 

“Tf we don’t get this act through this legislature,’’ 
said Mr, Sayward, ‘‘let us keep at it and get it 
through some time. This added expense, which is going 
to be something to talk about for the people at the 
State house who are flinching at all expenses this year, 
really is an economy. The $7,500 salary for the com- 
missioner certainly is not too large.’’ 

Mr. Sayward improved the opportunity to say that 
at the committee hearing at the State house earlier 
in the day, when he presented a bill, he was deprived 
of a chance for rebuttal for the first time in his experi- 
ence. He said that from the committee’s attitude, 
however, he felt that it was not eager to hear the master 
builders’ views. 

If the State legislature as well as the officials of 
several municipalities in this vicinity had heeded the 
practical advice of builders instead of listening in a 
sort of trance to the mouthings of so-called ‘‘ fire pre- 
vention’’ cranks whose only justification is that they 
thus earn the wages of their masters, the fire insur- 
ance interests and manufacturers of various substi- 
tutes, it is highly probable that most of the ‘‘ fire pre- 
vention’’ laws recently passed would not be cumbering 
the already too cumbersome law tomes, increasing the 
expenses of home makers without decreasing the fire 
loss one cent. 





BRICK BUILDING BLOWN TO ATOMS. 


Demolished by Explosion, Killing Two Men—Adjoin- 
ing Frame House Practically Unharmed. 

ToLepo, Ou10, March 16.—A large, substantial brick 
building was blown to atoms on one of the combination 
residence and business streets of Toledo in the early 
hours of February 13. Two persons were buried beneath 
the wreckage and probably instantly killed, as their 
blackened bodies were dug from the ruins several hours 
later. 

A frame building adjoining it, having not a brick in it 
with the exception of those in the chimney, was prac- 
tically undamaged aside from having the windows shat- 
tered. Frame houses for several blocks around were 
shaken, but not one of them was damaged aside from 
broken windows. 

The explosion was at first thought to have been caused 
from an accumulation of natural gas in the basement. 
This has been contradicted, however, and the police and 
coroner are now working on the theory that one of the 
men, Stephen Bossong, a German who conducted a 
butcher shop in the now wrecked building, was experi- 
menting with explosives. Bossong was said to have been 
very enthusiastic over the war. 

The other man killed was Charles DeMyers, a Terminal 
Railroad engineer, who lived in the apartment on the 
second floor. 

Laboring men, going to their work, say they heard 
a terrific explosion and saw the large brick building 
virtually go up into the air. Then it collapsed with a 


a, 


erash that could be heard more than a mile away. The 
walls of the structure were at least 18 inches thick 
having been built many years ago when brick buildings 
were constructed more substantially than they are today 
in this section of the country. ‘ 





WOOD CONSTRUCTION NOT APPRECIATED, 


Burra.o, N. Y., March 10.—That wood construction 
has its advantages, even in the heart of a big city 
that are not really appreciated can easily be shown 
by remarks of lumbermen who understand their husi 
ness. A Buffalo lumberman said the other day that he 
had noticed a big effort to substitute tile, slate and 
other ‘‘non-combustible’’ material for shingles, and yet 
he had always observed that fires proceed from the ‘in. 
side of a building, in which case the hard-material roof 
is always a menace to everybody in the vicinity, rather 
than a protection from the fire. He recalled a big fire 
of a certain year in Buffalo which destroyed the de 
partment store of Barnes, Hengerer & Co., when $1,000,- 
000 went up in smoke inside of an hour, right at midday, 
This store had a ‘‘fireproot’’ iron front. In twenty 
minutes after the fire started this front fell over into 
the street. 

The Buffalo fire department has not allowed a fire to 
pass from one building to another in’ several years, 
This means, of course, that all fires are internal, and 
when the interior of a building is burned out the more 
generally ‘‘fireproof’’ the walls and partitions are the 
worse wreck the building is in, and the greater menace 
to anyone undertaking to extinguish the fire, or to 
wreck or rebuild the structure afterward. 

The lumbermen referred to above pointed out of. his 
office window to precautions in later structures which 
have much to do with fire prevention. These consisted 
of fire walls which ran above the roof and arrangements 
by which it was not possible for the fire to work along 
under the eaves. There are very many instances where 
efforts to make structures fireproof have worked nothing 
but disaster in the outcome. The anthracite coal men 
have not forgotten an instance where a coal breaker 
was built of iron and steel because the former wooden 
one had burned up. When this, too, got afire, it was 
so twisted and warped that it was almost impossible to 
tear it down. 





‘*‘PIREPROOF’’ BRICK BURN. 


DETROIT, MicH., March 16.—A foundry was destroyed 
by fire in Detroit last week. It was a brick foundry, not 
fireproof, of course, because it burned, and, as usual, the 
walls fell in. Detroit newspapers carried big stories on 
the fire, but did not say anything about fireproof con- 
struction. Sunday the Free Press quoted W. B. Wreford, 
secretary of the Detroit Brick Manufacturers’ & Dealers’ 
Association, as follows: 

Gradually the American public is learning that a fireproof 
building costs little more than a building constructed of wood 
and that this difference, slight at first, is soon changed into 
a profit because brick requires no painting and expenditure 
for repair, while fire insurance rates are lower and upkeep 
cost is not noticeable. 

Once built a brick house requires no expenditure for main- 
tenance of its wall surface; it defies crosion by the elements: 








FIRE WRECKED BRICK BUILDING AT TOLEDO, ADJOINING FRAME HOUSE UNHARMED. 
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€ today th oe with automatic sprinklers often build their kind of a building to maintain. It requires frequent paint- 
’ homies of wood. ing, and replacing of wooden balconies, moldings and orna- 
LUMBERMEN FAVOR REVISION OF PROPOSED ments. The expense of keeping from deterioration is so 
WHY NOT ATTACK ELECTRICAL CONSTRUC- FIRE LIMITS great that the wooden tenement is frequently neglected. It 
TION? , then becomes an eyesore to the neighborhood, commands less 
TED. ; Canton, Ou10, March 16.—Lumber dealers of Canton Ee er a less ne gpg — of carnage ty 
= _ Ky eal ES? -omine -rm¢ ee : ee : ngs rick or Ss » cost not very muc "e uild ; are 
ne OUISVILLE, Ky., March 16.—A prominent lumberman, jaye gone on record in favor of revision of the proposed eee, 2! Prick oF Stone Cost not very ee oh ose it ape 
ruction ; S PAyai ane waldo Nie WGikAoa! DUsinesE: abored : a f propos better looking to begin with; change much less in appear 
y city who 18 Tamillar with vn Ire isurance business, scorec fire limits. They have pointed out that under the pres- ance; and require much less in the way of repairs. (2) 
& city, u clean point for the use of wood in building construc- — ent draft of the new code many residence districts find Even during the short period when the wooden tenement is 
shown tion today when he said: therhselves Tere Hau nanriad PORTA ET Oiiex ae a ¢ profitable, it is so only for the owner. Experience shows that 
r busi. bis aoe . remselves under the same restrictions as the downtown — wooden tenements depreciate the values of all adjoining land, 
hat h ae Be —— - fact, conceded by fire underwriters, — district where the danger is greatest. This, it is pointed including perhaps adjoining land of their owner. | In cases 
ALi e detective electrical construction causes more fires, especially cee viekks aC e -< ° i Srookline i: 1 elsewhere rhere i: 1 owners have got 
: ; : | out, is a hardship o e citize “a e in Brookline anc sewhere, where land owners have go 
te and in the smaller towns where caretul inspection is not main- pad ss ee ‘ : ad BS n the citizen who wishes to build oe together and voluntarily restricted their land so as to prevent 
nd yet tained, than anything else. It is declared also that the coun inexpensive improvement such as a garage or an addition the erection of wooden tenements, the result has been a 
the ‘in tl ane are made a —— prams ad sr crap — to his house in a district where such an improvement marked rise in land values, as compared with adjacent tracts 
> ndard equipment and material, and that this, couplec would not be a real risk so far as fire dé Soe PE not so restricted. If the wooden tenement were a good 
al roof wita the inadequate technical knowledge of the contractor ; pore - a ae oe Se ae permanent investment for the owner, something might be said 
rather who installs the wiring, often results in a dangerous condi cerned. A revised code was suggested by the lumber- for his right to depreciate the investment of his neighbors. 
vig fire tion which in wee? Coe has a iogical ee a fire. men, But, as it is not good for him, and is a damage to his neigh 
B Now, in spite of this fact, the fire underwriters have never They h: : : - ‘ : bors, there is no justice in allowing it Many land yners 
i s 1 lor | ; 1ey have given : » stateme re : j 1 allowing it. Many land owne1 
he de. said that electrical wiring should be climinated from = build } 7 S vie out the follow ne a ate ment in ret are not in a position to protect themselves by restrictions, 
1.000. ings. ‘They have enough common sense to Know that elec erence to the proposed change in fire limits: therefore the town shouid protect them; especially as in do 
ands : trical service is regarded as necessary. Yet it is just as We believe the general public has misunderstood articles ing so it protects and increases land values and makes the 
tay, od logic to say that because electrical equipment develops regarding the objections of the lumber dealers to the new town a more desirable place for residence purposes. 
twe uty immense and in many cases uncontrolled fire hazard, it fire limits. They have been led to believe that the only It is also a fallacious argument that wooden tenements 
Yr into sould be thrown ont entirely, as to urge that wood, be objection the dealers have raised is a purely selfish one, afford cheap dwellings for the poor. Even if this were so 
use it will burn, should be eliminated, : while we contend that we are acting in the interest of we have no large mechanic or industrial population in Brook 
‘ What the underwriters plan is education of the electrical property owners more than for our own interests. line to provide for and there is no particular reason why 
fire to ntractors and better inspection metheds, — If they would We wish to be understood that we favor a fire limit, and we should injure the town in order to provide cheap dwell 
years, take the same attitude in treating with wood, that is, regu that with the exception of a few blocks we have asked ings for those who work elsewhere. But the wooden tene 
r rae ite its use, rather than eliminate it, and help to develop the council to release it will be seen that we favor, gener- ment is not a cheap dwelling, at least until it has deteriorated 
y ane thods of making it fire-resisting, they would make much ally at least, the fire limits as proposed. to the point where it is both unsightly and insanitary. Rents 
> more etter progress than they are doing how, und at the same We believe that fire limits, as generally understood, repre- in wooden three deckers recently erected range from $25 to 
re the time would be cooperating with, instead of opposing, the sent that zone or territory designated as “business section,” $45 per month and even higher—a price too great for me- 
ania untry’s third largest industry, or that property which will apparently be a business sec- chanies and laborers. Experiments now in progress in Salem 
=o tion within a few years. But when you place’ property show that brick two-family houses can be built for a cost, 
or to which the most vivid imagination can not picture as busi including land, of $4,000, which will rent for $15 each, thus 
FRIENDS OF WOODEN SHINGLES TRIUMPH. hess property for 20 years in a fire limit you are putting bringing in 9 percent gross. 
of his [Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. ] on that property a big injustice. In other words, for dwellings of any kind from the most 
= B vT. Mass.. Mar Ty ; SIE Our objections as outlined to the ordinance committee expensive to the cheapest, building in more permanent mate- 
which sELMONT, Mass., ] arch 11.— 1 he question of whether of the city council were that for outlining districts a fire rials makes possible an equal return; in fact, a better return, 
isisted ooden Shingles shall be prohibited on the roofs of limit necessarily jeopardized the value of property. Will over a series of years. When a wooden tenement is erected 
PRPS Belmont homes i he s ee aes ae : ear anyone be likely_ to build within a district when it would the owner begins eating his cake at once. 
ments ; mn t ho es is to be studied during the coming yeal cost him from 15 to 25 percent more than to build out ot A word may be added as to the wsthetic side of the mat 
along by a special committee of five, which. is to report its it, immediately across the street, especially when the value ter. There is no question that attractive surroundings have 
where findings at the next town meeting in March, 1916. The of the property on aoe of the Jocation will justify the a distinet value for health and happiness, whether the indi 
. rate roofing *n were prese ‘ n ‘ ae a investment in rentals 7 vidual is conscious of it or not. This is especially true in 
othing patent 1 iti g men were present at the town meeting last the case of poorer people who are obliged to live in on 
] men Monday night but got no chance to display their wares. place all the time. 
reaker The friends of the persecuted wooden shingle quietly It was the argument of Michael O’Hearn, minority 
‘ooden arranged to have put over,for another year Fire Pre- ANTI-WOOD CAMPAIGN FAILS. member of the planning board, which carried the day 
t was vention Commissioner O’Keefe’s written request that ie ae in favor of wood. Said Mr. O’Hearn: 
ble to Belmont pass an ‘‘incombustible roof ordinance.’? In Residents of Brookline, Mass., Vote to Retain Frame The frame tenement provides lower rental and is the poor 
the interi ry Re » ie wi 1 e sate : man’s house and at the same time is a most attractive form 
he i erim the; helieve the public will be educated to Construction. of investment and encourages thrift and the purchase of 
more practical means of fire prevention than experi homes. 
menting with house tops. Building Inspector James R —— 
; : x eas : BROOKLINE, Mass., March 17.-—The proposal to bar 
Logan is one of the many who believe elimination ot a ee PES SEEK AMENDMENT TO BUILDING LAWS. 
Hroved ae phi see Tan oe Batis - all wooden tenement construction in the wealthy town ey ; oer 
: wooden shingles would be a hardship to the town with of Brookline failed to pass the voters at the town meet Boston, Mass., Mareh 15.—A_ bill providing that 
y, not vut any compensating benefit. He said tonight Belmont . ‘ * ee an Scie . anv buildi are i = + 1. 1907 
ul, the a whe ms ® : ing last night. The proponents of the scheme to abolish ®@2y building erected in Boston since August 1, 1907, 
A would not adopt such restrictions unless driven into it not only the wooden three-decker, but also all frame ten- Under permit granted by the then building commis- 
pon hy State legislation. Moderator Everett C. Benton will nent construction, had prosecuted an aggressive pub-  Sioner, shall be, considered as conforming with the 
eford — 7 a o - efilaaias aati licity campaign for weeks and had held public meetings building laws, provided it was built according to plans 
a, or ) ;s expecte shortiv. - ~. i » . > « “Ove , ; } 2 1a@c} } Ice ¢ > 
slave’ ership is expected short] to ‘‘educate’’ the voters of the town to the folly of approved by the building commissioner in office at the 
investing their savings profitably in frame buildings, time, has been reported in the State senate by the 
eproof URGES CONSERVATION OF WATER. hut the voters were so unappreciative of the advantages baa ig Pe ag gee — acl a 
i : : . hav: s one else ‘ iT inki ‘or > n effect, the bill is to ratify or legalize the con- 
r wood Boston, Mass., March 16.—One of the most interest of having someone else do all their thinking for them Pere . +145 appre ne “Sa? hi 
d into ; ; i : that thev quite unanimously voted ‘‘no’’ last night struction of buildings built in good faith, but which 
oe ing features at the banquet and third meeting of the ' ete Rar . = ee , as re a ee 
diture . Tee 5 Article 16 of the town warrant read: Building Commissioner Patrick O’Hearn claims do not 
Ipkeep Massachusetts Wholesale Lumber Association (Ine.) at . ¢ : conform strictly with the law as he interprets it If 
the Boston City Club next Friday evening will be, an To amend the building law of the town so as to provide — $ sal erat pi nnlienay ST pettinr- ey siege 
main- sdldiren Ae air re é ine hina ok. se rite a that no tenement house shall be a building of the third the bill becomes law, owners of such buildings will be 
nents : AGE ee See ae i aie ie. Sic Enola gran class or of wooden construction. given six months in which to apply to the building 
ance engineer assoclated with the New Engian¢ actory ; . P . <t » £ cy 3 . “¢ . 
; ‘ : . Some of the rests work agains > use ( commissioner for ratification, and if the plans were 
a, mutual companies, whose recent two interviews on the Some of the interests working against the use of é > if 


subjects of automatic sprinklers in dwelling houses and 
dry rot and grading of hard pine timbers were read 
by the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN’S thousands of readers, 

Mr. Hoxie will be the guest of William Bacon, chair- 
man of the committee on fire prevention, who has in- 
vited him to meet the leading lumber wholesalers, and 
give some of his refreshing ideas on how lumbermen 
can codperate most efficiently with the fire prevention 
movement to reduce fire losses by remaining in business 
and continuing to sell just as much good lumber as the 
market demands. 

In a talk with the representative of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN today Mr. Hoxie said he believes the lum 
bermen should enlist enthusiastically in the campaign 
for fire prevention because they are the very best sort 
of men to lead it. No really lasting and practical re- 
sults can be secured with salesmen of patent roofing 
material, cement manufacturers, steel men and_ brick 
men framing ‘‘fire prevention’’ legislation. Their 
theory of preventing fires is to pass laws compelling 
everybody to build with the materials they sell. But 
« lumberman interested in fire prevention is really in- 
terested in preventing fires, and the sort of fire -pre- 
vention legislation he advocates is really constructive 
and beneficial to all, and actually prevents fires. 

Among the most important phases of fire prevention 
Mr. Hoxie places the water supplies of municipalities, in 
most instances today planned according to the needs 
of drinking water and without the slightest regard to 
the requirements of conflagration emergencies. 

Mr. Hoxie commented rather picturesquely and vigor- 
ously upon the municipal waste involved in filtering the 
entire water supply of a city and rendering it fit for 
drinking and domestic purposes and then using this water 
of higher cost and quality for the purpose of extin- 
guishing fires. It is not at all necessary to pump water 
to be used by fire engines from. distant and expensive 
sources of supply, but the nearest convenient body of 
water may be made available for that purpose. This, 
would, of course, involve a separation between fire mains 
and water supply mains, but would enable the water 











wood tried to have the erection of frame two-family 
houses also prohibited in Brookline, but some of the 
saner antis felt this would arouse too much opposition. 
So they initiated their attack on ‘‘all wooden buildings 
intended to house more than two families who do their 
cooking upon the premises, or a building with stores 
on the first floor and space for two families above.’’ 

But even this compromise prohibition could not be 
pushed through. The planning board championed it 
in a majority report and in an address to the town 
meeting Leslie C. Wead, of the board declared: ‘‘the 
cost of stucco or brick is but 7 or 8 pereent more than 
wood.’’ 

Some of the wealthiest and most influential residents 
of Brookline, famous as the richest town of its size in 
the country, came out in opposition to the proposed 
ban of frame construction. On being put to a vote it 
was defeated 398 to 340. The charge that ‘‘the wooden 
three-decker tenements in Salem were responsible for 
the conflagration there, and for the destruction of the 
Naumkeag Steam Cotton Mills, which threw hundreds 
of workingmen out of work,’’ alarmed some of the voters 
and was probably responsible for the plurality in favor 
of wood being less than it otherwise would have been. 

The anti-woodites who discovered that ‘‘ wooden three- 
deckers were responsible for the burning of the Naum- 
keag Steam Cotton Mills’’ must be better informed than 
the experts of the mutual insurance companies who pail 
the fire loss on- the Naumkeag plant, for these expe 
rienced men reported that the failure of the stock e¢om- 
panies to require automatic sprinklers in dangerous 
risks, and the inadequacy of the Salem water supply and 
inefficiency of the Salem fire department were responsi- 
ble for the conflagration and the destruction of the 
great Naumkeag plant. 

The Chronicle, a Brookline weekly of pronounced 
intelligence, has published this interesting ‘‘argument’’ 
against wood, but its readers proved last night they had 
too much intelligence to believe all these ‘*‘ facts.’’ 

As the town becomes more thickly settled, the fire risk in- 
evitably increases. This not only makes more danger for 
every citizen, but entails an increased expense for insurance, 


properly approved at the time of construction Building 
Commissioner O’Hearn, or his successor, must grant 
the ratification. 





UNINTENTIONALLY PLACED IN WRONG 
CATEGORY. 


Through an unfortunate error in the makeup of the 
issue of March 13, in discussing the fire prevention 
movement in Boston, Fire Prevention Commissioner 
John A. O’Keefe was put on record as a defender of 
the wooden shingle. While the lumbermen would be 
glad to have the fire prevention commissioner on their 
side in the defense of the wooden shingle it was not 
the intention of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN to thus 
place him on record. The error occurred through a 
portion of the talk made by L. M. Pratt, a Boston 
lumberman, in defense of the wooden shingle at a 
hearing held in Newton, Mass., being inadvertently 
added to a statement made by Fire Prevention Com- 
missioner O’Keefe in connection with the movement 
at Boston. ‘ 


PORT REGULATIONS RECOMMENDED. 


BEAUMONT, TEx., March 13.—A proposed bill of utmost 
interest to local lumber manufacturers who intend to 
ship fron Beaumont when this city becomes a port. the 
latter part of 1915 is one providing for the abolishing 
of one of the two pilot commissions now serving Beau- 
mont, Port Arthur and Orange. At a recent conference 
at Port Arthur held by the Board of Trade of that 
city, the executive committee of the Beaumont Chamber 
of Commerce and officials of the Orange Commercial 
Club it was decided to endorse heartily and unanimously 
the bill now pending in the State legislature. 

The abolition of one of the commissions means thie 
subsequent elimination of one of the two sets of pilots 
and if the measure becomes a law ships will be brought 
from the Gulf waters up the river and canal to any of 
the three cities by one set of pilots, thus reducing the 
pilot charge 50 percent. 
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LONG-BELL “WOODMEN” 


FORCES VISIT SOUTHERN MILLS. 


Officials and Yard Men of Long-Bell Concern See for 
Themselves How Lumber Is Manufactured. 


Kansas Crry, Mo., March 16.—To acquaint yard men 
with the problems of the millman and to give the mill- 
men a glimpse of the lumber business through the eyes of 
the retailer was the object of a 10-day trip of a party of 
yard managers and auditors of the Long-Bell Lumber 
Company among the Long-Bell plants in the South. The 
trip was finished the last of last week under the chaper- 
onage of J. H. Foresman, third vice president and man- 
ager of the retail department, and John D. Tennant, man- 
ager of manufacturing. 

Said Mr. Foresman to a correspondent for the AMERI- 
CAN LUMBERMAN, upon his return: 

The trip was a greater success than we had expected. It 
always has been our belief that the retailer and millman 
should understand the problems of each other better than 
they do and that if they did there would be much heartier 
coéperation. This trip certainly proved that and it showed 
also the possibility of getting together and exchanging 
views. I have had letters from all the yard managers who 
went on the trip assuring me that they learned many things 
about the manufacturing end of the game that would be of 
value to them every day in the retail side. We were much 
pleased with the enthusiasm all showed. And the millmen 
profited just as much as did the retailers. I feel no hesi- 
tancy in saying that it would repay any wideawake retailer 
to make a trip to the yellow pine mills of the South to 
familiarize himself with the manufacturing end. 

An important change being made in the lumber indus- 
try is in the matter of conservation, the using of every 
scrap of the tree in lumber products. The importance of 
that reform is realized fully by the retailer only after 
he has visited the mills and seen for himself the trend 
toward conservation. For instance, on the present trip 
the yard managers saw the vast amount of short lengths 
that were being worked up into lumber and were im- 
pressed with the necessity of creating a demand for them 
rather than letting them go to waste. They found 6- and 
7-foot lengths of dimension being sawed and they found 
for themselves that those odd lengths were of high grade 
wood and must be used if the nation’s wood supply is to 
be husbanded. That was, in Mr. Foresman’s opinion, 
one of the most important developments of the trip. The 
retailers also saw by actual experience how impossible it 
is to fill mixed orders on short notice. Many had not 
realized before that there was anything much to do except 
have the yard men load the lumber into the ears and 
start it on its way. 


IN THE WOODS AT BON AMI, LA. 











Trips of this nature long have been the policy of Mr. 
Long and he is thoroughly in sympathy with anything 
that makes for a better understanding between the man- 
ufacturer and the retailer. 

At Ludington, La., Roy Morse, manager of the plant, 
had seven alligators in the log pond. He promised one of 
the reptiles to the member of the party who bought from 
that yard the car of lumber invoicing the most money. 
The prize went to J. E. Marrs, general manager of the 
Minnetonka Lumber Company, Oklahoma City, Okla., and 
Mr. Marrs passed it along to the Oklahoma City zoo. 

The trip was made in Mr. Long’s private car. 

Members of the Long-Bell educational junket snapped 
in the woods at Bon Ami, La., as shown above in the 
illustration on the left, are: 

Top row, left to right—Fred Mullett, Enid, Okla.; J. A. 
Foresman, auditor, Oklahoma City, Okla.; J. H. Foresman, 
third vice president and manager of the retail department, 
Kansas City: Ben Lancaster, Minnetonka Lumber Com 
pany, Oklahoma City, Okla.; S. W. Baxter, auditor, Pitts- 
burg, Kan.; Jesse Davis, manager of the Long-Bell yard, 
Independence, Kan.; J. Hl. Kenneson, assistant manager 
of the Bon Ami plant. 

Bottom row, left to right—W. L. Prickett, general man 
ager, King-Ryder Lumber Company, Bon Ami, La.; John 
D. Tennant, manager of the manufacturing department, 
Kansas City; J. F. Marrs, vice president and general man- 
ager Minnetonka Lumber Company, Oklahoma City, Okla. ; 
J. W. Martin, formerly with the Long-Bell Lumber Com- 
pany at Yellow Pine, Ia., and now retired and living at 
Ludington, La.: F. D. Baxter, yard manager at Columbus, 
Kan.; G. A. Morey, Wichita, Kan. 

In the illustration above on the right are shown Long 
Bell officials photographed with a 104-year-old negro at 
Woodworth, La. 


Left to right—Ben Lancaster, Oklahoma City, Okla.: 
Jesse Davis, Independence, Kan.: J. E. Marrs, Oklahoma, 
Kan.: Old Citizen Floyd Baxter, Columbus, Kan.; Fred 


Mullett, Enid, Okla. 





EXPECTS TO BEGIN OPERATION AT SCHEDULED 
TIME. 
VARNVILLE, 8. C. 

The plant of the Big Salkehatchie Cypress Company 
recently described in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN pre- 
sents a scene of unusual activity and it is not ex 
pected that there will be any delay in the plans of 
Manager Ed Glenn to begin jogging operations about 
May 15. All of the sawmill machinery for this magnifi- 
cent plant was furnished by the McDonough Manufac- 
turing Company, of Eau Claire, Wis. This equipment is 
of the very heavy type and will make this mill one of 
the best and most modern plants in the Southeast. 


MEETING 











AN OLD CITIZEN 


ALABAMA PLANT RESUMES OPERATION. 


Mill Operator’s Canvass of Eastern Conditions Causes 
Saws to Scream, Planers to Sing, Smoke to Belch. 


OF DIXIE. 





LOCKHART, ALA. 

A magnificent, high-stepping black stallion, hitched 
to a racing sulkey, came trotting down the wagon road 
which runs from Florala to Lockhart. Midway between 
the two towns the horse ‘‘met up’’ with an automobile 
containing a representative of the AMERICAN LUMBER 
MAN, and, doubtless fired with an ambition to get his 
name into the paper, began cutting capers in front of 
the wheezing machine. It was a sight to elicit the ad 
miration of any lover of blooded horseflesh, and King 
James appeared to know it. He distended his aristo 
cratic pink nostrils, arched his beautiful black neck, 
reared, and pawed the air with his fore feet. It re 
quired the skilful manipulation of a husky colored driver 
to make King James pass the automobile, which he 
eventually did like a black streak, and was in Florala 
in another minute. 

King James is but one of a string of fancy racing 
stock owned by W. 8. Harlan, general manager of the 
Jackson Lumber Company, of Lockhart. Mr. Harlan 
owns a racing stable at Lockhart and is completing a 
half-mile track on his stock farm that will soon be 
ready for use. There Mr. Harlan will seek his favorite 
diversion from arduous sawmill duties. King James 
is a valuable horse with a long pedigree and a reper- 
toire of fancy steps. It is said that the horse can 
change his gait nine different ways in a length of a city 
block without checking his speed. Mr. Harlan also has 
a fine chicken farm and ships fresh eggs and _ broilers 
daily to New Orleans, Montgomery and other markets 
where the hotels desire faney goods. But he raises 
chickens for the love of the thing and not as a money- 
making proposition. 

Lockhart looks like a small Homestead once more, after 
a period of several weeks, during which the plant of the 
Jackson Lumber Company was shut down. Mr. Harlan 
had just been making a canvas of business conditions 
in the East, and he must have seen and heard enough 
of encouragement to make him feel optimistic, for he 
wired his office at Lockhart to start the mill on full 
time. Hence things were booming when the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN representative called It looked like the 
good old times. The saws were screaming, the planers 
singing and black smoke was spouting from the stacks. 


(Concluded on Page 61.) 

















]. General View of the Sawmill Plant. 


2. A Street Scene. 


3. Logging Teams and Their Drivers. 


4.-Restricted View of the Timber. 5. Negro Quarters. 
IN AND AROUND LOCKHART, ALA., SITE OF JACKSON LUMBER COMPANY’S MILL OPERATIONS. 
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% “THERE'S NO RLACE LIKE HOME” ee eee 


E COMMUNITY BL 


ees ‘ Fates: 2! SS. 


GIVE YOUR COMMUNITY A CLEAN-UP DAY THIS SPRING! 


Community cleanliness not only indicates community intelligence 
id enterprise, it also insures community health. Conditions in the 
reets and alleys do not of course bear so intimate a relation to the 
‘alth of a given family as do the conditions in the home. But 

isease breeding filth in a nearby—or even a distant—alley may 

roduce the same evil effects that result from insanitary conditions 
the home. 

While decaying refuse in an alley may itself be to all appearances 
incapable of exerting its noxious influences beyond a short distance, 
yet we now know that there are numerous agencies that are pro- 
digiously effective in spreading disease germs that owe their origin 
t) rubbish heaps. The common house fly is not only hatched in these 
heaps but he is also the most industrious carrier of the disease germs 
that flourish under the same conditions that produce millions of 
his kind. 

Moreover, as most of the food of the household—groceries, fruits 
and milk—are delivered at back doors, the exposure along the route 
it travels through unpaved alleys lined with garbage heaps and often 
so muddy as to be almost impassable must make it anything but 

ppetizing to a person of imagination. 

It is not a difficult task nowadays to arouse a community to a 
proper appreciation of sanitation in the dairies and in the grocery 
stores that supply its people with food; but oddly enough the same 
community, having assured itself of purity at the places of origin, 
does not follow its food to its destinations. If it did so its incon- 
sistency in demanding cleanliness and sanitation at one stage of the 


ILDER 


make. A healthy community is not only a prosperous community, 
but it is happy, generous and progressive. 

While the health of citizens is in its narrowest sense a matter of 
individual concern, it is in a broader sense a matter of vital concern 
to the community. 

In comparison with its sanitary aspects the consideration of the 
esthetic value of cleanliness seems unimportant. But the fact should 
not be overlooked that cleanliness and orderliness are hardly less 
vital elements in civilization than is health itself. In fact these two 
elements bear so close a relation to efficiency that they should be 
considered utilitarian rather than esthetic. 

To be clean and orderly means, to the community as well as to the 
individual man, to be efficient, or at any rate to possess one of the 
prerequisites to efficiency. 

There are conditions in the winter that discourage community neat- 
ness, and fortunately, owing to the lower temperature that prevails, 
less harm results from neglect of sanitation in winter than would 
result in summer time. Hence with the coming of the warm 
weather of spring disease germs that lay dormant in winter are 
aroused to activity. This fact in a large measure accounts for much 
of the illness and indisposition complained of in early spring. 

These are a few of the many reasons why clean-up day should be 
an annual community celebration. By this means the more en- 
lightened citizens may inculcate in others some of the established 
facts and principles of sanitation. The law sometimes attempts to 
compel the individual citizen to be or do something that he does not 


journey that its food must take and not at another or all, would be 
at once apparent. Neglect of this kind is due largely to habit rather 


than indifference. 


Viewed from the standpoint of health alone, community cleanliness 
is a good investment, one that will pay larger dividends in money— 
to say nothing of happiness—than any other the community can 


understand, and failure often is the result. 
of sanitary measures. 


This is especially true 
Whereas, the lesson afforded by a clean-up 


campaign, being wholly practical in its nature, not only teaches the 


ignorant and negligent citizens what should be done but sees that 
they do it, without subjecting them to the humiliation that would 
be imposed by legal procedure. 





DEVELOPMENT NOTES. 


‘‘THE IpEAL Community Spirit’’ was the subject of 
an address delivered by A. M. Hall, of Indianapolis, be- 
fore the Chamber of Commerce of South Bend, Ind., 
recently. In commenting upon the lack of community 
spirit in the past Mr. Hall said: ‘‘The individual con- 
science has been remarkably clear in its dictations as 
to personal acts and relations, but the community con- 
science has been slumbering. Fate has dominated in 
society and men have had to struggle with it single 
handed.’? Continuing, Mr. Hall said that the public 
conscience is being rapidly aroused and citizens are real- 
izing the fact that the community has a vital interest in 
the general welfare of the individuals that compose it. 

* * * 


AT ITs third annual ‘‘shower,’’ the Farmville (Va.) 
Public Lubrary reeeived about 250 books and donations 
of money amounting to $15. This shower was held in the 
high school building from 4 to 6 in the afternoon and 
light refreshments were served to visitors. Experience 
lias shown that this method of stimulating interest and 
enlisting the support of the community in behalf of the 
library has been successful. 

* * * 


WITH a view of arousing the interest of its citizens in 
resources of Basil, the Record of that Ohio village pub- 
lishes in a conspicuous position on its front page a list 
of the numerous advantages of that thriving place. In 
the same issue, under the title of ‘‘Time to Wake Up’’ 
an appeal is made to the women of the town to plan a 
campaign for a ‘‘More Beautiful Basil,’’ including 
housecleaning, flower planting and other landscape 
improvement. 

* 7 * 

THE GENERAL cleaning committee of the Marshfield 
(Ore.) Chamber of Commerce is planning to confer with 
the health officer to secure necessary ordinances for car- 
rying out a clean-up day campaign. District commit- 
tees have been appointed and each member will visit the 
citizens in his district in an effort to get all property 
owners to clean up their yards. All the women’s clubs 
in the city will take hold of the work, and it is expected 
that Marshfield will see such a renovation and rejuvena- 
tion as it has not aici iene 

* 


FINAL arrangements for a muon booster meeting of 
the North Muskegon (Mich.) ._Improvement Association 
have been made and committees on entertainment, ar- 
rangements and ways and means have been appointed. 
At the meeting of the association at which these prelim- 
inary plans were made it was decided that the M. E. 
Church building in North Muskegon should be repainted, 





a step in community development that is somewhat 
unusual in development work. In addition the question 
of forming a stock company to place a ‘‘jitney’’ bus 
in operation between Muskegon and North Muskegon 
was discussed. Also, preliminary plans were made for 
a regatta to be held next summer. 

* * * 


A FARMERS’ institute held at Orleans, Ind., included 
exhibits of sleds, wagon jacks and other useful articles 
made by boys in the public schools. An address on al- 
falfa culture and prizes for bread and pastry, as well as 
for farm crops were features of the program. 


UNDER the direction of the Business Men’s Club of 
Martin, Tenn., farmers of that community are to hear 
addresses on live stock feeding, profits of good farm- 
ing and dairy work. All of the speakers are farmers 
and the subjects are to be treated of in a thoroughly 
practical way. 





TASK OF HUMANITY. 


The task of humanity, to-wit, the task of or- 
ganizing here on earth a worthy social life, Is in 
one sense a hopelessly complex one. There are 
our endlessly numerous material foes, our en- 
vironment, our diseases, our weaknesses. There 
are amongst us men ourselves, our rivajries, our 
selfish passions, our anarchical impulses, our 
blindness, our weak wills, our short and careful 
lives. These things all stand in the way of 
progress. 

For progress, for organization, for life, for spir- 
ituality, stand as the best forces, our healthier 
social instincts, our courage, our endurance, and 
our insight. Civilization depends upon these.. How 
hopeless every task of humanity, were not instinct 
often on the side of order and of spirituality. How 
quick would come our failure, were not courage 
and endurance ours. How blindly chance would 
drive us, did we not love insight for its own sake, 
and cultivate contemplation even when we know 
not yet what use we can make of it. And so 
these three, if you will, to-wit, healthy Instinct, 
enduring courage, and contemplative insight, rule 
the civilized world. He who wants life to pros- 
per longs to have these things alike honored and 
cultivated; they are brethren, these forces of hu- 
man spirituality; they can not do without one 
another; they are all needed.—Josiah Royce. 











HARDLY a week passes that does not record a step of 
progress in community development at Williston, N. D. 
At a late meeting of the Commercial Club it was "decided 
to hire a speaker to conduct a campaign for increase of 
membership. One thousand buttons. will be sold at 25 
cents each to meet the cost of hiring the speaker and the 
club is determined that as a result of the campaign it 
shall have five members to each one that it now has. 

+ * * 

As a result of a campaign to promote diversified 
farming difficulties in marketing the products are ex- 
pected to develop. Therefore the Georgia State Board 
of Agriculture is urging merchants and “boards of trade 
to take steps that will insure a market for crops that 
have not ‘hitherto been produced in the State in order 
that the farmers may be encouraged ‘to continue to 
raise a variety of crops. 


* * * 


THE GLENWOOD PARENTS’ CLUB of men and women 
of the Glenwood School District, Toledo, O., is incor- 
porated with a paid-up membership of 500. A recent 
project of the organization is a ‘‘ Friendly Club,’’ to 
provide healthful amusement for young people. The 
club is now working to secure a manual training de- 
partment in the Glenwood grade school. 

* * * 


At A meeting of the South Bend (Ind.) Chamber of 
Commerce Asa E. Matthews, president of the St. Joseph 
County Farm Bureau, was the principal speaker. Mr. 
Matthews commended the efforts being made to promote 
cooperation between the city and country and suggested 
that the people of South Bend construct a coliseum that 
could be used for exhibitions of farm products, live 
stock and for industrial displays. John 8S. Border, 
county agricultural agent, who has been actively en- 
gaged in developing better farming methods in the 
locality, also urged the building of a coliseum and 
pointed out many ways that it could be used to advan- 
tage. O. H. Swigart, a prominent stock man 6f the 
section, also emphasized the value of stock exhibits, and 
F. B. Barnes, director of playgrounds and amusements 
for the city schools, told of the benefits the community 
derives from that kind of work in behalf of the young 
people. 

+ m * 

THE Los ANGELES (Cal.) Chamber of Commerce re- 
cently called a road conference, comprising 200 good 
roads enthusiasts, county officials and legislators to con- 
sider the question of road building in the Imperial Val- 
ley. The conference voted to ask the legislature for an 
appropriation of $200,000 to be expended on a 50-mile 
section of the road, 
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REALM OF THE RETAILER. 








Getting a Good Job and Keeping It—Down-and-Outs Point a Lesson for the Inappreciative and Heedless—How Reta: 
Business Is Conducted in a Missouri Town—Peculiar Industries Afford Good Profit. 


FULFILLING DUTY TO ONESELF. 


During the convention season the orators had much 
to say about advertising and credits and freight rates 
and sidelines and the other things that are of imme- 
diate outside interest to the boss of a retail yard, but 
comparatively little was said about the gentle art of 
getting and keeping a subordinate job in the outfit and 
the raising of one’s own pay after he has gotten the 
job. This seems to me to be an oversight. Naturally 
the bosses are important fellows, and the trade couldn't 
get on without them. But neither could they get very 
far without assistants who will play the game fairly, 
stand by them in a pinch, and take an interest in the 
business larger than can be measured by a pay en- 
velope. Considerable has been said in these columns 
about the boss’s duty to his men and the man’s duty 
to his boss. But at this point we are going to devote 
a paragraph or so to the things a man onght to come 
across with as a duty to himself. 

Ask any young working man if he expects always to 
dub along at unskilled labor and he will tell you he 
does not. His ideas sometimes are vague, but always 
he expects a few years in the future to have a more 
important place where he will have more room, less 
nasty work, and always a great deal more pay. He 
doesn’t quite know how he is going to get this place 
or what it will be when he does get it. In the mean- 
time, well, he’ll plug along at his work, do enough so 
the foreman won’t actually kick him out, and in the 
evenings and on holidays he’ll have a good time with 
the boys. What does this get him? Well, I’ll tell 
you what it got a few fellows that came under my 
observation. 

Last January I was in Kansas City for the last day 
of the convention. Those of you who were there will 
remember the snow and rain and fog. I suppose a 
dozen men, ragged and wretched beyond belief, stopped 
me and asked for a nickel to get a sandwich even 
during the brief time I was in the city. Their stories 
were practically all the same. They were unskilled 
workmen, work was not to be had, they had no money. 
There they were, hundreds of them, without resources, 
trying feebly, by beggary, to stave off actual starva- 
tion. Most of them were sober looking. Probably 
there were some professional deadbeats, and I have 
small doubt that I gave money to men who should 
not have had it. But in a city where hundreds of men 
are begging the returns can not be large. The fact 
remains that these men were reduced to about the last 
extremity. Not a pleasant picture? No. I have 
gotten accustomed to it in a measure, but it remains 
one of the most depressing sights that ever came under 
my eye. 

Most of these fellows would be glad to work if 
work was to be had. They would work for a dollar a 
day. They would work for room and board. But work 
is not to be had, for unskilled labor is too plentiful. 
There are too many men who want to do something 
that anybody can do. 


Waiting for Things to Come His Way. 


Some time ago I talked with a young chap who was 
then working in a small yard in a little town. His 
employer was noted among salesmen as a shrewd buyer, 
and he had established a profitable business in a place 
so cramped that nobody else could see a thing there. 
His methods might not all have been copies of estab- 
lished practices in city yards, but he was a keen and 
clever man with sound business principles behind his 
trade. This young fellow was about to quit. 

‘¢What do you think?’’ he said to me in a burst of 


confidence. ‘‘That big stew expects me to know every-- 


thing about the place. I’ll bet I do more kinds of 
work than I could count up on my fingers and toes. 
I got to know the stock sheet and keep books and col- 
lect and look out for new prospects and handle stuff in 
the yard and follow the markets; say! you’d think he 
thought I was about fourteen fellows all at once. I 
got a job over in the next town where there is some 
real yard. All I got to do is help with the piling out 
in the yard. The fellows over there say a guy can 
learn the job in half a day. They work an 8-hour 
day, too. Here I have to work all day, and then he’s 
had the nerve to ask me a few times to come back in 
the evening. Said he wanted to teach me how to keep 
the books better. I’ll get more money, and all my 
time out of working hours will be my own.’’ 

‘*What’ll you do with this extra time?’’ I asked. 

‘‘Say, I guess I’ll find some use for it! That gang 
over there’s some real live bunch all right. Will I 
have any use for my time? Well, I guess I will.’’ 

‘*Will you have a chance to work up?’’ 

‘Work up? Well, I reckon a raise in pay is work- 
ing up, ain’t it? A fellow has some chance in a yard 
like that. This little dump—pshaw, I might dub 
around here all my life and not get anywhere. Nope, 
I’m going to jump out of this little burg, and I hope 
I never come back.’’ 

Well, he jumped, but he may sometime be glad to 
come back. I happened to know that his employer 
felt an obligation on account of a boyhood friendship 
for his father to help this young fellow along. He 





did his best to teach the boy the rudiments of the 
lumber business, worked harder than necessary in order 
to give him a chance to learn, and there it was. The 
young fellow was giving up a chance to learn a busi- 
ness to take a job tkat could be learned in half a 
day. He did not stop to think that the company could 
afford to kick him out on halt a day’s notice, for it 
could fill his place in that length of time. 


Holding One’s Seat After Catching the Car. 


A person may be able to get a good position through 
pull, but if it really is a good position he can’t hold 
it through pull. He’ll have to hold it by virtue of the 
things he knows, the things that are in his mind and 
character. If a man expects to be a blacksmith or a 
plumber he takes it as a matter of course that he will 
have to spend several years of the hardest kind of 
work learning these trades. But the average young 
fellow seems to think that all he needs to handle a 
good position in business is merely the chance. That’s 
queer, but it’s so. Of course the jobs that pay real 
money are those that are hard to learn! The less 
determined men give up and are content finally with 
some little one-horse job that will pay enough to keep 
them alive. But the men who stick ure the men who 
eventually get to a place where the big jobs come to 
them. Why? Because they are big men, and big men 
are so scarce on account of the price that men have 
to pay for bigness that there really isn’t any com- 
petition. If a big lumber concern wants a manager it 
has to look for him, for there will fe few men in the 
country capable of holding down the job. If it wants 
a lumber piler it picks out about any man from a hun- 
dred applicants and teaches him his work in half a 
day. Probably the piler began about where the man- 
ager did. What is the difference? The manager saved 
two things, his time and his wages. 


Passing Up the Shadow for the Substance. 


I know a successful retailer in Michigan who started 
on the road as a salesman. He got to be one of the 
best salesmen in his line. He made it a practice to 
kill two birds with one stone; that is, he spent his 
evenings reading and studying and consequently saved 
the money he would have spent out with the boys. He 
liked a good time, but he made up his mind that the 
average good time such as his friends among the sales- 
men liked didn’t get him anything and did cost a 
lot of money. He has a yard of his own now, is mak- 
ing a deal of profit, and if he likes can spend ten 
times as much for pleasure without its hurting his 
finances as his old cronies could spend when they were 
blowing in the whole of their salaries. Those fellows, 
most of them, are still on the road, still raising merry 
hades in the same old way, wondering why it isn’t 
as much fun as they used to think it was, and also 
wondering why they are being shoved back into the 
poor territory while their old circuits are being given 
to younger fellows. 

Go into the newspaper offices of cities that are 
neither big nor little and you will find the city room 
filled with middle-aged men with brilliant reputations 
made on the big papers of New York or Chicago or 
some other of the large cities. They are going down 
hill. They can no longer travel in their former com- 
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“<Say, I guess I’ll find some use for tt’” 


pany. They still have the capacity for writing bri 
liantly at times, but when they had the chance th 
didn’t pay the price for permanence. They were car 
less of their health and of their money and didn’t tal 
the trouble to go through the long hours of grillin 
study that would fit them for the next step above 
porting. Then when they began to lose their punc 
they didn’t know a thing except reporting and ha 
to slide back to second rate papers. 

When a man is running to catch a train he doesn’ 
stop to watch a dog fight. He passes up the excit« 
ment to be had in the scene and keeps his mind o: 
that train. Sometimes even then he doesn’t cate! 
it; I know, for I’ve been there. 


Success Not a Haphazard Matter. 


Now, all this preachment is put down for a very 
definite reason. The retail lumber business is differ 
ent from other businesses in several respects. Th 
average yard is big enough to do a very respectabl: 
volume of business in the course of a year. It is also 
small enough so that a young fellow of fair educatio1 
and a determination to learn can get hold of the work 
ing principles of the machine. Most retail managers 
began working in a small position in a yard, and it 
seems probable that managers will continue to be 
drawn from the ranks. Now, the more a man knows 
of useful things the more money he is worth and the 
better assurance he has of not losing his job without 
warning. Sometimes there are circumstances he can’t 
control, of course; but these he can control, and if he 
lets them slide he certainly hasn’t a kick coming when 
he gets bumped. 

Besides the wisdom of learning as much as possible 
there is the twin virtue of saving. The man who 
saves part of his pay has not only money ahead that 
will tide him over a rough place; he also has the habit 
of living economically; and this may sometime be 
worth more than the money he has laid up. 

The whole thing boils down to this: am I going to 
be only a hired man, or am I going to go beyond this 
and put fortune in my debt? A hired man does what 
somebody else tells him to do, without knowing or 
caring why it is done. He works only hard enough 
to hold his job for the present. He has to be driven 
to work and overseen to be sure that he does not 
soldier on the job or do things in the wrong way. He 
tries to learn nothing new. He is worth only what he 
is paid, so how can his pay be raised? He is not a 
hired man because his pay is small. Some men in 
small positions are not hired men, and some are hired 
men who draw pretty big salaries. Those are the mis- 
takes and poor adjustments that are to be found even 
in well organized industries. But the hired men in 
high places are the exceptions, and it is a safe bet 
that when a change comes they won’t go still higher up. 

Living Wisely in the Present. 

As I read this ‘stuff over it sounds like a cross be- 
tween a talk by a Sunday school superintendent and 
the stomach ache of a chronic calamity howler. It is 
not meant to be either. Life, I reckon, is going to 
be something of a risk no matter what precautions a 
person takes, and once in a while some person gets so 
afraid because of the risks in living that he spends all 
his time in shivering over the swat that fate is about 
to hand him or in piling one defense upon another. 
He forgets to live as he goes along. He is like a 
doctor I know who has been a lifelong buyer of books 
that he expected to read in his old age. But he 
didn’t read as he went along and so never got the 
habit. Now he is old and finds the worst hore in the 
world is trying to read. If a person cramps his life 
too much and thinks he'll have a good time when he 
is old he will find when the time comes that he has 
nothing but a cramped nature to enjoy life with. But 
the other extreme is equally bad, and this is what we 
want to emphasize just now. If a fellow throws away 
his youth, the period when he ought to be learning 
his trade and getting ready for an enlarged usefulness 
and a wider circle of influence, he can’t ever get it 
back. He’ll suddenly find himself on the wrong side 
of 40 with nothing that he can do better than any of 
the rest of the great crowd of untrained men. Look 
at this crowd in the cities; there are a hundred men 
for every job. Last night a man asked me for money 
and said he had had two days’ work in tha last thirty 
days. 

Lessons From the Down and Outs. 

I wish I could hammer this home with religious fer- 
vor. I wish I could thunder it with all the smashing 
force of the old prophets. The misery of unemploy- 
memt, the helplessness of untrained men, these things 
ought to strike the careless young man like a thunder 
crash. What else can be so weak, so pitiable, so 
despicable as for a healthy, two-handed man to be 
helpless because he has allowed himself to come to 
manhood undisciplined and with powers so feeble that 
he can’t force his way in somewhere? Something can 
and must be done for thése men in the mass. Some 
of them have done all that they had opportunity to do. 
Many have not. They let their chances slide. They 
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| a good time which proved to be the most fiendishly 
time that Satan could invent. 
‘he best cure for an untrained man is for him to 
» ke himself a trained man. The best time to do 
{' s is while he is young. The boy who decides what 
wants to become, finds out the best way of work- 
toward his aim, and then plugs and plugs and 
plugs will presently find that he has lifted him- 
into a new level where the competition is less 
u, because most of his old friends are still down in 
crowd where they were having too good a time to 
| y the price in hard work for advancement. He will 
infinitely better insured against proverty than if 
inherited a fortune. He is his own fortune. 


Illustrating Contrasts. 


ortune has a little way of giving men an examina- 
1 every little while. A man is browsing along at a 
that he has cinched, he thinks, for lire. Fortune 
ps over, drops her hammer on to the job with 
ughtful accuracy, and there isn’t enough left of 
io pay for ’phoning to the junk man to come for 
pieces. This is the test. The real man, while he 

be shaken for a while, lands on his feet in some 
oiler job, The imitation man spends the rest of his 
days composing a lamentation that nobody wants to 
ten to, and in the meantime his wife takes in wash 
ing. These things come with the same violent sudden- 
ness that a fall came my way at the time I was in 
Kansas City getting my eyeful of the down-and-outers 
who form the text for this sermon. Weather was 
happening. In fact, the weather bureau seemed to 
dumping all the leftovers out of its mixing pans 
in to the city all at orce. There were snow and rain 
and sleet and ice and fog. Such yellow and greasy 
fogs I never before ran into. The street lights were 
burning hours before sundown and made about as 
much radiance as a red-headed man in the tobacco 
smoke of a ward caucus. No doubt this fog would 
have reminded me of dear old London if I had ever 
been to that town. left the city library and began 
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“In the meantime his wife takes in washing.” 


picking my way down the icy hill, rejoicing in my 
much bragged of surefootedness. Well, of course pride 
goeth before destruction, so I set my No. 11 shoe on 
a patch of unseen ice, and something slipped. I was 
extended horizontally in the air, and after what seemed 
like a long period of expectancy I hit the sidewalk 
with a cataclysmic whack. I emulated the father of 
the returning prodigal, who, as you remember, ‘‘fell 
on his neck.’’?’ My hat flew off, my overcoat sopped 
up gallons of water, I scooped a copious tide of slush 
up a pants leg. In the twinkling of an eye I had 
heen ruined from end to end. 

Well, you get the peint of the analogy, so I won’t 
hother to repeat it. This stuff about the untrained 
man and the young fellow letting slip his chances 
to learn the retailing of lumber has been dammed up 
in my soul for so long that the whole outfit had to go 
ut with a rush. I am glad to say that most of the 
voung fellows I have met seem to be taking full ad- 
vantage of their chances. We want the rest to fall 
n line. Handling retail lumber from the relations it 
brings a fellow into with the public ought to be the 
grand business training school, and we want it to be. 
Ve want to build men as well as houses, and the 
ermanence and prosperity of the trade depend in no 
~mall degree on the kind of men it trains. This is a 
sood time to make a beginning. Here is some advice 
siven by a former president: ‘‘Don’t flinch, don’t 
foul; hit the line hard.’’ 


IN WEST CENTRAL MISSOURL 


After our little flier in personal ethics we'll get back 
to Missouri, and to start with we’ll have a look at 
Sedalia, the overall town. The making of overalls 
‘eeps at least a part of the city wearing broadcloth. 
Overalls constitute the honorable badge of the master 
artisans of the world, whether they be farmers or 
nachinists. My own experience has been largely with 
rural overalls, and in my farmer days J have worn out 
1 good. many pairs, to say nothing of those torn off 








by flying barbs when the wire stretcher busted. Se- 
dalia has a number of shops where these garments are 
produced, but it is not an industrial town to excess 
like some of its sister manufacturing towns in the 
northeastern corner of the Land of the Free. Indus- 
trialism in the West up to this time has confined itself 
to a moderation that seems to be good for everybody 
concerned. It brings in a bit of extra money, and it 
does not bring the problems of exploitation of work- 
ing men and widespread suffering because of a sudden 
closing of shops. A factory operative out of work 
is in a serious enough plight no matter where he is, 
but taking one year with another and considering all 
things I think I’d rather risk being a working man in 
a middle-sized western town than being’ one in other 
parts of the country. There are the big farming in- 
terests to neutralize industrialism and to keep it more 
wholesome. 
Business in a Credit Town. 


In the Sturgis yard J was told that the presence of 
the shops makes Sedalia a credit town. This generally 
follows as a matter of course. ‘The stores keep open 
on the evening of pay day, and practically any worker 
can get on credit almost anything he wants. This. 
means larger sales, but 1 doubt if in the long run it is 
a good thing. What goes into larger sales is kept out 
of savings accounts, and it is savings accounts that 
build a city. 

This yard reported that its 1914 business was good 
and that high finance had less effect now on local pros- 
perity than it used to. This is evidently an indica- 
tion that the place is getting wealthier and more 
firmly founded. Big movements of money on Wall 
Street will affect every place more or less, but the 
town that owns its own property and depends on its 
crops for income and that takes crop money for its 
manufacturers is circuited with the big money markets 
as nearly left out as may be. 


Penny Wise and Pound Foolish. 


The yards of Sedalia have no free delivery of lum- 
ber. To the experienced person that statement means 
several things; for example, it means that local com- 
petition is bearable. Did you ever see a town where 
competition had become so strenuous that it was be- 
coming more or less of a personal matter where the 
dealers made a charge for delivery? We trow uot. 
Free delivery makes too good a talking point to be 
passed over in a trade war, and it takes only one in- 
surgent brother to put a cartage-charge system out of 
business. People have odd ways of thinking; among 
other mental habits is the putting of a nickel so close 
to their eyes that they can’t see a dollar a rod away. 
If delivery is free, why, it is free, to their way of 
thinking. It doesn’t cost them a sou. That’s what 
most of them think, and this is too good a lever to be 
passed up when things begin to get tight. So when 
it is passed it is fair to guess that things are not 
tight. The dealers all told me that competition was 
keen, at least as keen as they wanted it to be. That 
is true. In these days of catalogs nobody is going to 
have a veritable pipe in the lumber game. But our 
money is laid on the proposition that the Sedalia deal- 
ers have a comparatively easy time of it. 

The city is a progressive place, and one of its latest 
capers is the pushing through of a road district that 
extends six miles in all directions from the city. This 
district is bonded for $200,000 for road-building pur- 
poses. I was told this in the yard belonging to S. P. 
Johns & Sons. The attempt was made, sc Mr. Johns 
said, to include the entire county and to make the 
bond issue amount to $350,000, but some of the in- 
fluential farmers couldn’t see it. Maybe a proposed 
main road would miss a farmer by half a mile; he was 
against it. These men defeated the proposition at the 
election, and the smaller project was then put through. 
Those reactionary farmers are now the sickest bunch 
of men in all Missouri. They began to think when the 
fight was over, and it occurred to them that the city 
of Sedalia paid about 75 percent of the taxes of the 
county. Now if they want good roads they ’ll have to 
pay for the whole business without any help from the 
town. This is different again and not so pleasant to 
take. 

Method and Thrift at a Missouri Point. 


The Looney & Bloess Lumber Company has been in 
its present quarters only a little more than a year. 
In the language of the street, it has ‘‘some plant.’’ 
It consists of a big, double-alley main shed with a 
large millwork room in the center between the alleys. 
In this room the stock doors and windows are kept, 
and special work can be stored here until it is needed 
on the job. The moldings have a place allotted them 
in this part of the building where they stand on end, 
and where, the bosses say, they will keep world with- 
out end—if they are not sold. The point is that the 
Looney & Bloess company is a firm believer in this 
kind of end-storage. ; 

The upper decks are set back far enough to make a 
walk inside the posts, and these walks are protected 
by a heavy guard rai]. Mr. Looney said he insisted 
on this arrangement, for he had come within a hair 
of falling off the upper decks of the old shed half a 
dozen times and didn’t purpose to run the risk any 
longer. Experience is some little oid teacher when 
she sets her mind to the job. 

This yard has one industry designed to catch the 
drippings of waste time that is unique in my experi- 
ence. It is the weaving of picket fence. Mr. Looney 
showed me the loom in a room that could be made com- 
fortable in winter time, and here the yard men gather 
when nothing demands their attention in the yard. 
The loom is some such concern as is used in the weav- 

















“A shiny black coat that he wore to meéetin’.” 


ing of rag carpet except that it is arranged to carry 
a warp of wire, while the woof consists of heavy lath. 
In the course of a year a large amount of this fence 
can be woven, and it is sold directly to the farmers 
with no intervening jobber. This makes the actual 
handling and sale a very simple matter, and it makes 
a constant market for the waste time of the men. All 
they need to do when they have a few minutes is to 
throw a switch and start shoving the pickets in. The 
rolls of fence are stained by means of a heavy crane 
and a sunken paint tank. 

There are big sand bins made of cement out beside 
a side track, so in these days the company doesn’t lose 
its sand any more. Near this is a large cement house. 
Building is still going on in the yard and will con- 
tinue for a long time. Getting a new yard squared 
away is an almost endless undertaking, and for that 
matter any yard of even medium size spends a big 
amount of time and resources in putting up new build- 
ings or fixing the old ones. It’s like getting clothes. 
In the old days Deacon Jones, if we are to believe 
the story writers, had a shiny black coat that he wore 
to meetin’ every Sunday for thirty years. But we 
later arrivals are not so lucky. The fashion makers 
have gotten so unstable and our associates have be- 
come so commercial in their views and criticisms of us 
that we can’t wear a suit thirty years any more. Gen- 
erally when we have worn it no longer than fifteen 
years some unfeeling friend will tell us to our face 
that we look like the Old Scratch. About all we can 
do is to make a feeble come-back by remarking on 
how widely he has traveled and asking him after the 
health of his friend Scratch, and then we hurry off to 
Levinski’s for a new outfit. Life gets to be just one 
suit and one shed after another, 


Profit in the Missouri Mule. 


Sedalia is something of a center of production for 
the world-famed Missouri mockingbird, the long-eared 
songster that pulls the plow and the delivery wagon. 
A few miles east of the city is located the farm of 
L. M. Monsees & Sons, where some of the most famous 
jacks in the world are raised. We never had any deal- 
ings with these animals and so do not know the fine 
points of judging them, whether it is by the length of 
ear, quality of voice, or kicking range. But we take 
the statement of the natives as to the qualities of the 
Monsees product. Animals have been shipped from 
this farm to South Africa and to Australia by express. 
This was told me by a local dealer who had furnished 
the lumber for making the crates. These people hold 
an aunual sale that usually amounts to fully $50,000, 
and they are selling all the year around at private sale. 
I really should not care to be a Missouri mule at this 
time, though at other times there might be much to 
recommend such a career. But just now with the coun- 
try flooded with men buying mules for the European 
armies and the average lifetime of a mule on the fight- 
ing line estimated at something less than a month I 
think I shall not make the change. 





NEW TRANSCONTINENTAL OPENS VAST TIM- 
BER COUNTRY. 


The final linking up of the latest transcontinental, 
the Canadian Northern Pacific, from ocean to ocean has 
opened one of the most important timber and mining 
territories in the Northwest. The new line pierces the 
very -heart of the great Douglas fir and red cedar belt, 
both on the mainland and on Vancouver Island, and 
officials of the railway conservatively estimate the 
amount of standing timber tributary to the new line 
at 52 billion feet, board measure, valued at $43,800,000. 
Over 600,000 horsepower is available in water power 
along the lines of the Canadian Northern on the main- 
land in British Columbia, of which 112,000 horsepower 
has been developed. The horsepower available on Van- 
couver Island is estimated at 150,000, of which 39,000 is 
now developed and in harness. 
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How a Mail Order House Exploits Itself Through Government Aid—Application of the 
Law in the Matter. 














































































‘*What a business that must be!’’ says the visitor 
from the country as he stands on Dearborn Street watch- 
ing a procession of mail order house wagons and motor 
trucks pull up in front of the Chicago post office. ‘‘They 
haye so much mail that they have their own mail wagons 
to haul it. See, everyone of those wagons has the sign 
on it ‘U S. Mail.’ ’’ 

Thus does the Post Office Department serve as a 
splendid—and absolutely free—advertising medium for 
one of Chicago’s big catalog houses. . 

Some time since the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN became 
curious as to the details of this arrangement whereby the 
concern referred to was able to use those nice magic 
words on its own wagons and addressed the following 
inquiry to the Postmaster General: 


CHICAGO, October 9, 1914. 

Just as a matter of information, we would like to know by 
what authority Sears, Roebuck & Co. are enabled to carry the 
legend “United States Mail” on their wagons. This, of course, 
is a very striking advertisement for the business of a mail 
order house, and if it is authorized by law we would appre- 
ciate being referred to the ruling or statute under which it is 
permitted. 


In reply the following was received: 


WASHINGTON, D. C., October 16, 1914. 
In answer to your letter of the 9th inst., which the post- 
master general has referred to me, I beg to advise you that 
your inquiry regarding the legend “United States Mail’ on the 
wagons of Sears, Roebuck & Co. will be made the subject of an 
investigation and as soon as the facts are ascertained suitable 
action will be taken. 
DANIEL C. Roper, First Assistant Postmaster General. 


To confirm its interest the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
wrote Mr. Roper: 
Cuicaco, October 19, 1914. 
We have your letter of October 16. We shall be very much 
pleased to learn the result of your investigation of the use by 
Sears, Roebuck & Co. on their wagons of the legend “United 
States Mail.” 


A few days later, in order that Mr. Roper might see 
_the best obtainable evidence of this use by a private 
corporation of the words ‘‘U. S. Mail,’’ the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN wrote Mr. Roper as follows, accompanying 
the letter with a copy of the photograph that illustrates 
this page: 

CuHIcaco, October 21, 1914. 

Further referring to your letter of October 16, we hand 
you herewith photograph of one of Sears, Roebuck & Co.’s 
trucks bearing the legend “United States Mail.” This merely 
for your information. 


The next link in the correspondence is the following 
letter from the second assistant postmaster general, stat- 
ing the position of the department in this matter: 


WASHINGTON, D. C., November 7, 1914. 

Referring again to the matter of the use by Sears, Roebuck 
& Co. of a truck bearing the words “United States Mail,” I 
have to say that an investigation has been made and it is 
reported that a force of postal employees is maintained at the 
establishment of this firm to supervise the preparation for the 
mails of all third and fourth class matter consigned to such 
employees, prior to its transportation direct to terminals and 
depots. As soon as this matter is placed in the custody of the 
postal employees it passes out of the jurisdiction of the firm 
named and into the control of the Postal Service. Sears, Roe- 
buck & Co. provide for the transportation of this matter from 
their establishment to the terminals and depots and the truck 
bearing the words “United States Mail” is used only when 
carrying the mail. 

The statute respecting the use of these words on a vehicle 
etc., is as follows: 

“It shall be unlawful to paint, print or in any manner to 
place upon or attach to any steamboat or other vessel, or any 
ear, stagecoach, vehicle, or other conveyance, not actually used 
in carrying the mail, the words “‘United States Mail,” or any 
words, letters, or characters of like import; or to give notice, 
by publishing in any newspaper or otherwise, that any steam- 
boat or other vessel, or any car, stagecoach, vehicle, or other 
conveyance, is used in carrying the mail, when the same is 
not actually so used, and every person who shall violate, and 
every owner, receiver, lessee, or managing operator thereof, 
who shall cause, suffer. or permit the violation of any provi- 
sion of this section, shall be liable, and shall be fined not 
more than one thousand dollars, or imprisoned not more than 
two years, or both.” ‘ 

JosePH Stewart, Second Assistant Postmaster General. 


To which the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN replied as fol- 
lows: 

Curcaco, November 9, 1914. 

We have your letter of November 7 initialed G. E. B., but 
inasmuch as we are planning to discuss this matter of Sears, 
Roebuck & Co.’s use of the words “United States Mail’’ on their 
wagons we shall appreciate your giving us some further in- 
formation. 

it is our understanding that a common carrier whose busi- 
ness is transportation is entirely within its rights in placing 
its name on vehicles used for transportation of the mails, but 
we are not quite able to see how the Post Office Department 
can authorize the use of the words “United States Mail’ on 
wavrons belonging to and operated by a merchandising concern 
when it is clear that the object of such use is to advertise the 
volume of business of the concern in question. We should 
appreciate your advising us further on this point. 

We would also appreciate your advising whether a postal 
arrangement such as you describe as maintained at the office 
of Sears, Roebuck & Co. may be secured by any other large 
users of the mails and under what provision of the law such 
arrangement is effected. 

We regret having to trouble you with these questions, but 
inasmuch as this is a matter which we contemplate discussing 
at considerable length we are desirous of securing the most 
complete information in advance of such discussion. 

Your prompt reply will be greatly appreciated. 



































The following letters from Mr. Burleson’s first and 
second assistants close the records: 


WASHINGTON, D. C., November 12, 1914. 

In reply to that part of your letter of the 9th instant re- 
specting the use by Sears, Roebuck & Co. of a truck bearing the 
words “Unite? States Mail,” you are further informed that 
trucks are used by their owners as an agency of the Govern- 
ment in the conduct of the postal service when carrying tne 
mails and no specific statutory authority is necessary to 
enable the Postmaster General to authorize the use of the 
United States mail sign. Under the general statutes he has all 
the authority necessary to prescribe such regulations and give 
such directions not inconsistent with law for the government 
of his department and the conduct of his service as may be 
proper for that purpose (R. S. 161). The United States mail 
sign has been used on vehicles carrying the mails at all times 
so far as I have any knowledge. It aids in the speedy trans- 
mission of the mails and enforcement of statutes against 
their unlawful obstruction. It is clear that Congress in 
enacting the statute quoted in my letter of the 7th instant 
to you was aware of the fact that it was the custom of vehicles 
carrying the mails to have placed on them the words “United 
States Mail.” Railroad cars, steamboats, stage coaches etc., 
engaged in carrying the mails bear these words and they also 
have their own appropriate designations in which the depart- 
ment is not concerned. The fact that these last named con- 
veyances may be owned by common carriers has no relevancy 
to the subject. A railroad or steamboat company carrying the 
mails is not a common carrier with reference to the mails, 
but in this respect serves as an agency of the Government 
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assistant postmaster general has been referred to me in o 
that reply may be made to your inquiry concerning the px 
arrangement maintained at the office of Sears, Roebuck & ( », 
and in response I would say that the department is preps. 4 
to extend like service to any large user of the mails wh. js 
willing to offer space to the Government free of charge j 
to guarantee protection to the mails. 





(Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway Company vs. ‘ie 


United States, 225 U. S., 640) 


Josrpa STHWART, Second Assistant Postmaster Gener: 


WASHINGTON, D. C., November 18, 191 
A copy of your letter of November 9 addressed to the se: 


DANIEL C. Roper, First Assistant Postmaster Genera 

It is very interesting to note that the law perm 5 
special accommodation to be extended ‘‘to any lar oe 
user of the mails who is willing to offer space to { «¢ 
Government free of charge and to guarantee protect’ n 
to the mails.’’ 

Mr. Stewart’s statement, ‘‘The fact that these | + 
named conveyances (railroad cars, steamboats, st: e 
coaches, ete.) may be owned by common carriers has | 0 
relevancy to the subject’’ is also interesting, to say 1 e 
least, in view of the generally accepted idea that su h 
protection as is conferred by the legend ‘‘U. 8. Mails’’ 
was provided to secure their safe carriage by those whose 
business is such carriage. 

Doubtless the law is as stated in the letters of + 
first and second assistant postmasters general. 

In the meantime the mail order house continues 
enjoy the benefits of this unique advertising idea, rega 
less of what the Congress that passed R. 8S. 161 n 
have intended. 

Perhaps the idea may eventually be put to further 
practical use by other ‘‘large users’’ of the mails— 
department stores, life insurance companies, Frank!in 
H. Wentworth and others. But it seems to offer little ot 
interest to lumbermen in these times. 








HOW UNCLE SAM ADVERTISES 


A MAIL ORDER HOUSB. 


ADVOCATES TOWN FOREST TO PROVIDE LABOR. 


Boston, Mass., March 14.—Secretary Harris A. Rey- 
nolds of the Massachusetts Forestry Association has 
issued a statement that is given wide publicity in 
the newspapers of New England, urging that munici- 
palities start ‘‘town forests’? at once as one of the 
most efficient and practical methods of relieving the 
unemployment situation. 

It is pointed out by the association that the appro- 
priation of $50,000 recently passed by the State legis- 
lature for immediate expenditure in forestry work 
amounts to only $140 for each town and city in the 
State, and that the sum will quickly become exhausted. 

‘*Why shouldn’t these men be continued in forestry 
employment?’’ is asked, and the advantages of ‘‘town 
forests’? are recited attractively. The statement 
follows: 


The State has made an effort to relieve the distress caused 
by unemployment by appropriating a sum approximating 
$50,000, as an emergency fund to be spent under the direc- 
tion of the State forestry department. If this amount was 
distributed equally among the cities and towns each one 
would receive about $140, or enough to keep ten men going 
a little over a week. Many towns do not need this assist- 
ance, and the money will be apportioned to those places 
where the stress is greatest. The work will consist of 
clearing scrub land and thinning wood lots in connection 
with the extermination of the gypsy and brown-tailed moths. 

When this money is spent many of the men now em- 
ployed in this way will again find themselves out of a job. 
Most of them will have just become accustomed to such 
work. 

Why shouldn’t these men be continued in work of this 
kind? 

It is not likely that the State will make another appro- 
priation for this purpose. Individuals could do something 
in this way with their own wood lots which would help 
appreciably. Some parties are already having their wood 
lots thinned scientifically, but the one outlet in the form 
of a reclamation and conservation measure, as well as a 
profitable investment, is the creation of town forests. This 
can be done on lands that are now idle and destined to 
remain so indefinitely, unless some permanent agency such 
as a corporation either private or municipal] takes them in 
charge and reclaims them. We have shown conclusively in 
other bulletins published by this association that a town 
forest is a profitable undertaking not from the financial 
viewpoint alone but in many other ways. For hundreds of 
years such forests have been in successful operation in nearly 


all of the European countries. They can be made profitable 
institutions here, as everyone who has given the matter any 
thought must admit. 

The most accurate statistics obtainable show that prac- 
tically 600,000 acres in this State are assessed at $5 or less 
per acre. Many hundreds of acres have reverted to the 
towns for nonpayment of taxes. It is safe to say that the 
cities and towns that contain this idle land each have 
several hundred acres of such area. Of course, many places 
in the Metropolitan District have little or none of such 
land. 

Under the Public Domain Act, chapter 564 of the acts of 
1913, a town may start a forest of its own at a very smal! 
initial cost. It would not be necessary to begin with more 
than from 100 to 500 acres. 

The Public Domain Act or town forest law permits a 
city or town to sell bonds for this purpose to an amount not 
exceeding one-half of one percent of the previous year's 
valuation. This amount is sufficient to start a forest in 
most towns. These bonds or notes may be sold at par value 
and the interest rate shall not exceed 4% percent payable 
semiannually. There should be no difficulty to dispose of 
such municipal bonds at this time. The bonds cover a 
period of thirty years but must be redeemed at the rate of 
one-thirtieth of each issue each successive year. 

If this land was purchased in this way the city or town 
could obtain ready money with which to begin clearing the 
land of weed trees or other worthless growth in order to be 
ready for planting commercial varieties such as white pine 
in the spring. 

These men who are now doing this work for the State 
could be employed in this way at once by their own towns 
and there is no — but the town would be greatly im- 
proved and would be making a profitable investment. hen 
the thinning and clearing work is done the planting oh 
begin, which would carry the men well into June with regular 
employment. 

The land so cleared and planted would be surrounded by 
fire lines so that the crep would be protected from fire. 

The city of Fitchburg has already taken advantage of the 
Public Domain Act and has made the beginning of a town 
forest by setting aside 105 acres for that purpose. Other 
cities and towns are taking steps to follow in this movement. 
Springfield has appropriated sufficient money with which 
to plant fifty acres to white pine on its watershed. 

Many of our cities and towns could establish a town 
forest now and assist their unemployed. The potential value 
of such a forest would be a valuable asset. Besides the 
city or town which makes -the best showing in the establish- 
ment of a town forest this spring will receive the prize 
offered by the Forestry Association in the town forest con- 
test of this year. This prize is the planting of 60,000 white 
pine transplants on fifty acres of the town forest of the 
winning town. 
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EFFICIENCY IN LUMBER ACCOUNTING 





[By G. W. Harner, San Jose, Cal.] 

he trend of modern business is toward the elimina- 
ti . of waste, whether such waste exists in the plant or 
in the office. Heretofore, however, the thought of busi- 
ne: men has been directed, almost exclusively, to the 
e} .ination of such waste as exists in the plant. Hence 
om finds manufacturers studying plant location, new 
a better types of machines and economies in producing 
ar using power. This necessity for efficiency in manu- 
f. turing, because of the keen competition of modern 
pv -iness, is manifested in various ways and has given rise 
to uew and improved methods of wage payments, such 
as the differential rate plan, and like plans, which offer 
to the individual worker increased pay in proportion to 
th extent to which he has learned quickly and correctly 
to perform his daily task. And to the end that those 
ssential to the process in hand may be eliminated the 
very motions and positions of workmen have been and are 
bong analyzed and tabulated. All this is having the 
eflect, in larger or smaller measure, of increasing the 
ut of the plant at the same cost or of decreasing the 
cost for the same output. 

On the other hand, up to the present time, or until very 
recently at least, not much thought has been given to the 
need for efficiency principles as applied to the office. A 
clerk is a clerk; a bookkeeper is a bookkeeper. In the 
minds of many proprietors and managers one bookkeeper 
is not differentiated from another except so far as the 
ithmetical accuracy of their work and their honesty 
are concerned. Nevertheless there is a very clearly-de- 
fined differentiation. Suppose it had been demonstrated 
that a bookkeeper under favorable conditions could post 
300 items a day. If it is found that a bookkeeper is not 
taking care of that amount of work a little investigation 
may be a revelation. It may be found that because 
of the use of an old fashioned index or awkward books 
he is able to post but 200 items a day, therefore his 
work is only 6634 percent efficient. The book of original 
entry is being used by two people, so that he has to lose 
10 percent of his time waiting for it. This brings the 
eflicieney down to 90 percent of 6634 percent, or 60 per- 
cent. So far the blame can not be laid at his door, ex- 
cept in so far as he may have failed to let it be known 
that he could do more and better work with up-to-date 
tools. We find, however, that he is fifteen minutes late 
in the morning, begins to put his books away fifteen min- 
utes before closing time at night, and reads the paper for 
half an hour after lunch. What is his status now? An- 
other 12% percent of the 6634 percent is gone! His ef- 
ficieney now is 511% percent! Carrying the investigation 
further, it is discovered that he has so little faith in the 
accuracy of his work that he checks every posting back 
to the original record, thereby losing at least one-third of 
the 100 percent. And now what is his status? He is 
only 18 percent efficient! 

Now let us see to what a conclusion this inevitably 
leads. If the inefficient bookkeeper were paid $18 a 
week, and another man were obtained who could perform 
the work according to the efficiency standard, it would 
be profitable to pay the efficient man $50 a week and still 
receive from him twice the service-value of the inefficient 
man, 

So far we have considered this subject in the abstract 
only. Let us consider it in its application to the lumber 
business. It is an indisputable fact that until very re- 
cently the type of accounts found in lumber offices were 
almost archaic. Accounting is not an exact science as is 
mathematics; it is an applied science, and is constantly 
growing and developing. As the business grows it must 
grow; as the business develops it must develop; as new 
conditions arise it must be brought to include the financial 
results of such conditions. It has been the writer’s expe- 
rience that the majority of bookkeeping systems employed 
by lumbermen do not represent the true financial position 
of their respective concerns, nor do they correctly show 
the current operations as they occur during the fiscal 
period; in other words, they are grossly inadequate. It is 
not enough to have accounts that are honest. In order 
to be correct they must include intelligent groupings of 
all cost and revenue factors, and they must indicate 
the true relation between the various groups. There is 
a wide difference between honest accounting and scien- 
tific accounting. One may have a record that will hon- 
estly account for every dollar received and expended with- 
out having a record that will give any intelligent infor- 
mation regarding the true relation between all economic 
factors involved in statements of cost or of profits and 
losses. 


- 
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Value of Correct Accounts. 


Now correct accounts are not necessarily complicated 
accounts; nor does a correct system necessarily mean 
an expensive system, Accounts are merely the written 
expression of business transactions, and the success or 
failure of any system of accounts depends upon the 
ability and the experience of the designer. By this is 
meant that the accounts, in order to be of real value, 
must be constructed along scientific lines. That this 
may be accomplished it is necessary that there exist on 
the part of the accountant a comprehensive appreciation 
of the vital connection between the transactions them- 
selves and the written records thereof. Hence the logical 
systematizer of lumber accounts is one with a varied 
lumber experience. His knowledge should cover all the 
factors that enter into the different operations of the 
manufacture of lumber. This is so true that profes- 
sional accountants, not familiar with the lumber busi- 
ness, are responsible for the incongruous statement that 
the cost of the lower grades of lumber is precisely that 
of the higher. Every lumberman anows how utterly at 





variance with the truth this is. Therefore the quality the 
lumberman needs in his accountant is a clearly-defined 
working knowledge of lumber operations. In addition 
to this he should be familiar with the principles of com- 
mercial law; the principles which underlie the financing 
of a lumber business, the granting of credit, the sale of 
lumber; the relation of the lumber manufacturer to 
transportation facilities, and the proper education of the 
public by means of advertising. He should be well 
grounded in the theory of accounts and have a com- 
prehensive understanding of the science of accounting. 
He should be so familiar with the anatomy of accounts 
that the mere mention of a financial transaction will 
present to his mind a diagram of the position which 
the facts to be recorded will occupy in the books. 

And why is this necessary? In order that the ac- 
countant may be able to put himself in the place of 
those for whom the accounts are intended, and working 
from this vantage ground so construct the accounts as 
ot cause them to reflect graphically and intelligently 
the true status of the business. It has been said that™ 
accounts are the language in which business transactions 
are written. If so, lumbermen should see to it that this 
language is one which can be readily understood by 
them, that it is not necessary to have it interpreted, 
for it is the accounts and they alone which furnish a 
basis for knowledge which is indispensable in the con- 
duct of any enterprise. 


Other Advantages to Be Gained. 
But the assurance that his accounts are scientific to 


the degree that they will accurately state the true con- 
dition of the business at any given time, and state it in 
language understandable by him, is not the only advan- 
tage to be gained by the employment of such a man 
as we have been considering. A further advantage, and 
one not to be lightly passed over, is the increased effi- 
ciency of the office under his management. It is entirely 
erroneous to consider all bookkeepers as of the same 
class without differentiating between them on the basis 
of their individual efficiency. Too often it is possible 
to show laziness or pure inability on the part of office 
employees, when applying to the amount of work that 
they perform the test of the amount of work that should 
be performed under like conditions. Hence it. has been 
found by the most successful business men that the in- 
stallation of a proper system of scientific accounts, 
coupled with the application of efficiency principles to 
the office force, has been the means of reducing the cost 
of office operations, in some cases, by as much as 50 per- 
cent. 

Conditions in the manufacturing, selling and office 
end of a business all affect the profit and loss account. 
If it is proved, then, that scientific accounts and the 
application of the principles of efficiency to the office 
force are the means of saving money, the result is the 
same as if so much more profit had been made on plant 
operations. In fact, there is only one kind of profit— 
cash. Over an extended period of years the cash book 
is the true profit and loss account. And the desire for 
profit is the primal business incentive. Men go into 
business for this purpose—to make a profit. Now the 
prime necessity for accounts is to ascertain whether or 
not a profit is being made, and in this day of keen com- 
petition, when only the fittest may hope to survive, the 
keeping of scientific accounts is one of the conditions 
of commercial success, if not, indeed, of commercial 
existence. 








MILL CONSTRUCTION AND ITS MEANING 








By way of comment upon a letter from F. E. David- 
son, a prominent Chicago architect and engineer, pub- 
jished in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN of February 13 
under the title ‘‘Kconomics of Concrete and Timber 
Factory Buildings,’’ F. J. Schroeder, secretary of the 
John Schroeder Lumber Company, of Milwaukee, sends 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN a copy of an article which 
he prepared for a Milwaukee daily newspaper from 
which the following interesting paragraphs discussing 
mill construction in non-technical language understand- 
able by the layman are taken: 


In considering the future, there is one feature which looks 
extremely promising for the lumber business; namely, the fact 
that several new buildings which were originally planned to 
be concrete structures will be erected as mill-constructed 
buildings. Instead of steel and concrete, brick will be used 
in conjunction with wood girders and wood posts—the slow 
burning type of construction. Concrete buildings have risen 
rapidly in popular favor during the last few years, but right 
now a change of sentiment is taking place. Prudent, far- 
seeing builders are beginning to realize that while concrete 
is a splendid material for many purposes—for foundations, 
for example, and even for the first floors of many large build- 
ings—it is not to be compared with a properly built mill- 
constructed building unless the structure is to be a permanent 
one. And when you sift the matter right down to its ele- 
ments, how many buildings are destined to be permanent 
structures? Steadily increasing realty values constantly make 
it necessary to remove small buildings. Under such conditions 
owners of small concrete buildings have a very difficult prob- 
lem in hand. To move a concrete building to another location 
is obviously impossible, and to wreck it means tedious labor 
at great cost without any salvage whatever for the old 
material. On the other hand, a solid brick mill-constructed 
building can be altered or enlarged at any time without 
excessive cost; and if it must be removed to make room for 
a larger structure it can be disposed of very readily at far 
more than the cost of removal. 

Mill-constructed buildings made with girders of heavy 
timber are resilient and able to withstand successfully 
shocks and strains, and, because the wood used consists of 
large units which will not yield to flames readily (for the 
same reason that it is hard to start a fire with a big log 
whereas small pieces of wood kindle quickly), these buildings 
are by no means hazardous fire risks. Where a good sprink- 
ling system is installed the building is made practically fire- 
proof. The modern method of painting walis and ceilings 
with fireproof liquids or fireproof paints has also been found 
highly successful. 

In considering the question of fire it must be borne in mind 
that the contents of a building may be very inflammable, in 
which case fire will cause intense heat that often affects the 
so-called fireproof steel and concrete buildings so very mate- 
rially that while the walls and floors may stand they are so 
badly damaged by the heat that it is absolutely necessary to 
remove them. And removing broken concrete walls and floors 
is a tedious and costly operation to say the least. 

In concluding this comparison of mill-constructed and con- 
crete buildings I can not do better than quote from your own 
columns. The Sentinel of December 10, in reporting the 
Edison Company fire at West Orange, N. J., stated that “An 
entire square block of modern reinforced concrete‘ buildings, 
which were supposed to be fireproof, was consumed by the 
flames.” : 

It is worthy of note that the term ‘‘mill construc. 
tion’? is apt to be misunderstood by the average per- 
son. For the benefit of lumbermen who are not thor- 
oughly familiar with the subject, the AMERICAN Lum- 
BERMAN reproduces the following detailed explanation 
of what is commonly known as ‘‘standard mill’’ or slow 
burning construction, taken from the Contractors and 
Builders’ Handbook, by William Arthur (David Wil- 
liaras Company) : 


What It Is.—The Chicago code defines “mill construction” 
as applying to all buildings in which all the girders and 


joists supporting floors and roof have a sectional area of 
not less than 72 square inches, and above the joists of which 
there is laid a timber fioor not less than 3% incues thick. 
Wooden posts must not be less tuan 1UU square inches in 
seclional area, which means 10x10 for a square post, 

Partitions and elevators have to be enclosed in non-com- 
bustible material, but the posts, girders and joists are leit 
unprotected. No wood turring, wood iath, or stud parutions 
are to be used 1n this kind of a buiiding. 

Slow burning coustruction, on the contrary, is protected 
from tre as with metal latu and heavy coats of plas.ier, but 
tbe posts, if of Oak with more tuan 10U square inches ot 
area, beed not be covered. ‘Lhe stairs must be of non-com- 
bustuble material. Wuen a girder can not be eusily tound 
in one piece, two may be used side by side and boited to- 
gether, but this is not considered so desirable, 

The Underwriters’ code defines mill construction as that 
in which uo structural material is less than 8 inches citner 
way. ‘Lhe floor piank Must Dut be less than 3 incnes, eituer 
splined, or tungued and grooved. A spine is wat a curpeuter 
calls a slip longue or leather. On top a regular %-inch 
floor would be piaced also tungued, running the cross way or 
diagouaily. ‘Lwo thicknesses of waterproot material of some 
kind would be put between tue Uoors, and flashed 3 incues 
up tbe posts or walls. 

Wood posts would not be less than 100 square inches, nor 
less than 1U each way, except in the top story, which might 
be 8x5 imcnes, ‘hey would all have cast iron caps to serve 
as a base tor the post above. 

Square Edged.—While tongued and grooved top flooring is 
an excellent material in every way, it seems that the square 
edged kind is better adapted for mills and manutacturing 
buildings, not on account of saiety trom fire which migut 
the easier penetrate the joints from below but on account 
ol wearing qualities. 

Fire Kesistance.—The idea in mill construction is to make 
the timbers so large that the tire, even if it gains headway, 
can yet be checked before it burns through them, and the 
structure can then be easily put in shape again. Where there 
are many joists sticking down from the ceiling the tire has a 
good chance to catch, but where four or tive joists are com- 
bined into one timber at four or five times the distance apart, 
the danger is mucb lesscned. The floor necessarily being 
heavier on such spans is also harder to burn through. It 
takes a fire a considerable time to eat through a 12x12 wood 
post, or an 8x16 girder. Then another advantage is that the 
wood does not expand and buckle as iron and steel do. In 
the San Francisco fire, in many buildings, and especially in 
the Fairmount Hotel, the unprotected cast iron columns failed 
as the result of unequal expansion caused by the lugs. One 
expert of the Government said: “Cast iron columns in some 
buildings endured the fire fairly well, but undoubtedly would 
have been broken or shattered if cold water had been thrown 
upon them in the midst of the great heat. They should no 
longer be used.” 

Stairways, hatchways and so forth should be enclosed with 
masonry. Every opening is blocked in some way to prevent 
the fire from spreading, sometimes with tinned floors hung 
so as to cover the opening when the fusible link melts. 

No varnish or painting is allowed, as fire spreads quickly 
over it, and some of the manufacturers object to covering 
the surfaces on account of danger from dry rot. But some- 
times the whole interior surface is covered with cold water 
paint, either put on by brush or a hose and nozzle. 


No wood is used beyond what is absolutely necessary. We 
have all seen buildings of this construction correct in every- 
thing, yet filled in the inside with ceiling partitions, stair 
rails etc. that undo the care expended on the main body of 
the work, 


Scuppers are put in the walls to take care of the water 
in case of fire or other cause of flood. In two cases that I 
know of the automatic sprinklers began to work through the 
night and flooded a dry goods store with water. Scuppers 
would have saved some of the loss. 

Distance.—The floor beams in mill construction are seldom 
placed closer than 4-foot centers and usually about 6-foot or 
8-foot, according to the load. 
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TRADE COMMISSION LAUNCHED. 


Its Powers and Duties Outlined—Amount of Money 
Available for First Year Limited. 


{By ODELL.] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., March 16—The Federal Trade 
Commission now a going concern, and ready to do 
business with a ‘‘limited’’ capital. Congress saw to it 
that the commission should not be permitted to enter 
upon an era of reckless extravagance at the outset of 
its career, As has already been explained in these 
dispatches, the amount of money available for the first 
year of the commission’s existence is just enough to 
pay the present expenses of the Bureau of Corporations 
which the commission has now absorbed and to pay the 
salaries of the commissioners, $10,000 for each one. 
There is ho money to engage high priced investigators 
or special counsel. Members of the commission hope, 
however, that when Congress meets again in December 


is 


the members will be more generously inclined, so that 
they can get a ‘‘deficiency’’ appropriation which will 


enable them to enlarge their activities. 

The legal authority of the new commission, its powers 
and its procedure are outlined in the accompanying 
illustration. In a brief description of the commission’s 
powers, written for American Industries, Joseph E. 
Davies outlines the powers of the commission as follows: 





The commission is empowered to gather information with 
reference to the organization, business, conduct and practices 
of corporations ; to secure this information by reports such as 
it shall prescribe ; to classify corporations and to make public, 
with due regard to the protection of trade secrets and lists 
of customers, so much thereof as is necessary in the public 
interest. Isy this means a great body of useful and correlated 
information may be gathered to furnish perspective to govern- 
ment and to business. Through reports of this kind there will 
be available intormation as to the nature and character of 
each industry, the degree of centralization in each, the domi- 
nant financial control, the degree of integration, their inter- 
locking relationships, their respective difficulties and problems, 
their position respectively with reterence to foreign trade, and 
other facts which may be gathered. 

Both in the trade commission act and in the so-called Clay- 
ton act certain importaut provisions of declarative law are 
enunciated, and the authority to enforce compliance with these 
declarations is vested in the Federal Trade Commission. 

Briefly stated, the procedure in the enforcement of substan- 
tive provisions of law declared in both the Federal Trade Com- 
mission act and the Clayton act is the following: 

Whenever the commission believes that any person ete. has 
been using unfair imethods of competition or violating the 
provisions of the Clayton act, and that its intervention in the 
matier would be to the interest of the public, it suall serve a 
notice on the party complained of, who shall have the right 
to appear before it and show cause why an order should not be 
made to require that such practices cease. Other parties, for 
good cause suown, are allowed to intervene in tue proceeding. 
On hearing had, it the commission shall be of opinion that the 
practices are prohibited by the act, it shall serve an order on 
the person complained of to cease and desist. If such person 

fails to obey the order of the commission, the latter may apply 





to the circuit court of appeals to enforce the same, and file a 
transcript of the record in the case. The court shall then take 
jurisdiction of the proceedings and have power to affirm, 


modify, or set aside the order of the commission, 
ings of the commission as to facts, 
shall be conclusive, 

be adduced without : 


but the find- 
if sup ported by evidence, 
and no additional evidence is permitted to 
1in referring the case to the commission 
for a rehearing. The only review of the judgment and decree 
of the court is by writ of certiorari to the Supreme Court, as 
provided by law. Any party required to cease from using such 
method of competition or from violating the aforesaid provision 
of the ¢ ‘layton act may obtain a court review in a similar 
manner. 





The members of the commission were sworn in at 
noon on Tuesday by Chief Justice Covington, of the 
district court, after which they held a brief business 
session at which Mr. Davies was elected chairman for 
the ensuing year. 


The selection of counsel for the commission is held 
in abeyance. Francis Walker, deputy commissioner of 
corporations, will be made the commission’s chief 
examiner, 

The first important document that will be issued 
will be the fifth part of the report on the lumber 
industry, which has been prepared by the bureau of 
corporations, and whieh is now on the press. It is 
expected that it will be ready in a few weeks. 





CRISIS REACHED IN FOREIGN TRADE 
SITUATION. 

WASHINGTON, D. C., March 15.—President Wilson and 
his cabinet are striving to find some way to relieve Amer- 
ican foreign commerce from the embargo which the 
British order in council has laid upon it. If that order 
stands, and England and France carry out the policy 
announced therein of capturing neutral merchant vessels, 
no matter what their destination or cargoes they carry, 
all trade with northern Europe, except to the United 
Kingdom and France, will be cut off, and even trade to 
the Mediterranean countries will not be safe. 

Ships destined for Germany, Norway, Sweden, Holland 
and Denmark are liable to be seized by British or French 
warships on the high seas and sent to British ports, 
where Great Britain asserts the right to requisition any 
cargoes which His Majesty’s government may desire, 
and to put in storage any cargoes of noncontraband 
which are not wanted. Of course the settlement for these 
requisitioned or stored cargoes will not come until the end 
of the war. Under such conditions the administration 
foresees that over-seas trade will be practically ruined. 

That there will be a strong protest against this action 
of Great Britain is a foregone conclusion and is admitted 
by officials high in authority. What other steps, if any, 
will be taken even the officials themselves do not know, 
because the British policy is a novelty in international 
law, and there are no precedents to guide the administra- 
tion in dealing with the situation. In maintaining the 
strict neutrality of the United States President Wilson 
has been guided by precedent in practically every step 
he has taken, and when the belligerents have undertaken 
to do things for which the body of rules which com- 
prise international law contained no precedents, the ad- 
ministration has protested against the interpolation of 
any new rules while the game was being played. So far 
these protests have been “devoid of results, and the bel- 
ligerents have gone on making new rules and adding to 
the burdens of the neutrals as suited their convenience. 

It is learned that the neutral countries of Europe and 
some of the South American republics have renewed their 


overtures to President Wilson to join in one grand 
‘*neutral’’? protest coming from all neutral nations 
against the hindrance of their commerce. It is con- 


tended that such a protest would have no more weight 
with the belligerents than the single protests of indi- 
vidual countries. Such a proposition was made to this 
administration once before, when Germany declared the 
war zone and Great Britain enlarged its contraband list 
and stopped shipments to neutral countries consigned: to 
order. To that request the President replied that the 
United States preferred to deal single handed with the 
belligerents. The present crisis, however, is considered 
so serious, not only to the export trade of the United 
States but to the import trade as well, and particularly 
to the textile and paper industries, that the President 
may decide to enter a concert of neutral nations for the 
purpose of ew the ocean to neutral trade. 






FRAUD ORDER HITS LUMBERMAN. 


Postoffice Department Scores Practices Attributed 05 
a Georgia “Enterprise.” 


WasuineTon, D. C., March 15.—A fraud order agai 
the Atlantic Lumber & Coal Company, of Atlanta, | .s 
been issued by the Postoflice Department. The rep 
of the solicitors of the department recommending 
issuance of a fraud order is as follows: 


ot 


On February 5, 1915, a citation was issued charging | 
under the above name (Atlantic Lumber & Coal Compa 
S. A. Akers was conducting a scheme for obtaining prop 
through the mails by means of false and fraudulent 
tenses, representations and promises in violation of. secti 
3929 and 4041 of the Revised Statutes as amended. 
answer has been filed by respondent and all the evidence s 
mitted has been carefully considered, and I find the facts 
be as follows: 

Ly means of letters sent through the mails Akers re; 
sents that he is manager for the firm of the Atlantic Lum 
& Coal Company, at Atlanta, Ga.; that this firm deals in ) 
low pine and hardweod lumber and steam and domestic co 
that it has telephone connections and post office box, all 
which is prominently printed upon the letterhead of ¢ 
Atlantic Lumber & Coal Company used by him in the tra 
actions in which he is engaged. These representations are 
false and fraudulent. He is not a bona fide dealer in a 
of these commodities. He has no telephone nor post office b 
He solicits shipments of rough lumber in carload lots, usua 
from sawmill owners in the vicinity of Atlanta, under t 
representations aforementioned. When the lumber is receiv: 





he turns it over to a broker to be sold. This broker mal} 
the sale and after deducting his commission turns the balan 
over to Akers. Akers always requests the seller to qui 


price for prompt shipment and orders the lumber regardle- 
of the price quoted and usually sells it for a sum below t 
purchase price. He never honors nor even pays any attenti 
to drafts for any part of the invoiced amount and seld 
inakes return to the seller. 

The victims of his scheme who call at his office in 
attempt to collect their bill can never find him. The repres« 
tations and promises made to the persons from whom ! 
purchases lumber are false and made with the intention 1» 
deceive and do deceive such persons and thereby induce then 
to part with property which he obtains wrongfully and cor 
verts to his own use. 

The inspector who investigated this case reports that fort) 
ears of lumber, valued at $5,065, shipped to him since early in 
1913, were not paid for. Thirty of these cars were traced t 
their ultimate destination by the inspector, all of which wer 
disposed of and the proceeds of the same were collected an 
pocketed by Akers. This scheme is operated through the 
Post Office establishment of the United States and Akers r 
ceives an average of five to eight pieces of mail matter p: 
week. 

I find this is a scheme for obtaining property through th: 
mails by means of false and fraudulent Pe in violation 
of sections 3929 and 4041 of the Revised Statutes as amended, 
and I therefore recommend the issuance 
against the concern and party named. 








of a fraud orde 





IMPORTANT OUTLET FOR BOX SHOOKS. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 16.—It has been reported 
to the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce that 
there is a great opportunity for the sale of box shooks 
for lemon, orange and tomato boxes in Sicily and south 
ern Italy. The principal industry of the Catania cus 
toms district, which comprises the eastern half of the 
island of Sicily and the extreme southern end of the 
Italian mainland, is the cultivation and exportation of 
citrus fruit. All lumber has to be imported, including 
box shooks. Concerning the possibility open to the 
American manufacturer of shooks the United States 
Consul, J. Emerson Haven, reports as follows: 

Prior to the war all shooks were imported from Austria. 
Since the war there have been irregular shipments from Rou 
mania, through the Dardanelles. The Dardanelles are now 
closed and shooks must be obtained from other sources, and 
there is a good chance for American firms. Trial shipments 
of American shooks received a short time ago did not com- 
pare with those from Austria, because the sides and tops, 
when made into boxes, split under the strain, the wood not 
having the elasticity that is essential in containers of this 
de scription. Austrian shooks are noted for the long, even 

rain of the wood and in order to enter this market the 
yom ricans will have to supply shooks of the Austrian quality. 





The dimensions of the boxes in which lemons, oranges 
and tomatoes are exported are given by Consul Haven 
as follows: Seventy cm long, 27 em high, 28 em wide, 
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7.55”x10.62”x11.02”). Half size cases are also used. 
1c American shooks are made of beeehwood and cost 
\4 eents each set, or made up the boxes cost 19.3 cents, 
luding nails. The boxes are made with closed sides, 
ds and tops, the ends being of heavier wood. The 
ies and tops are made of one piece, with no opening, 
hough for lemons and oranges the consul says the 
ps may be in tkree strips close fitting to allow for the 
even surface of the contents. When filled the boxes 
e bound with wire or wooden stripping at the ends and 
the middle but no cleats are used. 

The demand for box shooks is steady as crops are 
own throughout the year. The shooks are imported 
brokers and come in packages tied with cord. There 
direct water communication between the United States 
d Sicilian ports, the principal ports being Palermo, 
itania and Messina. The amount used is large and 

were is no duty. Following is a list of the brokers 

io handle shooks in that district: 

Illi Perino, 154 via Francesco, Crispi, Catania. 

Vincenzo Scannapieco, Largo Castello Ursino, Catania. 
Nicolo Cuce, Messina. : 

Placide Casta, Messina. 

Federico Martino, Messina. 

Rosario Calamora, Messina. 

Antonio Strino, Messina. 





BRITAIN ENLARGES CONTRABAND LIST. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 15.—The latest proclama- 
won of the British Admiralty enlarging the contraband 
ist has been received in a telegram from the consul 
reneral at London and is as follows: 


A British proclamation published March 13 adds to the 
ist of absolute contraband the following articles: Raw wool, 
wool tops and noils ; woolen and worsted yarns; tin, chloride 
f tin and tin ore; castor oil; paraffin wax; copper iodide: 
lubricants; hides of cattle, buffaloes and horses; skins of 
calves, pigs, sheep, goats and deer; leather (undressed or 
dressed) suitable for saddlery and harness; military boots 
r military clothing; ammonia and its salts (simple or com- 
pound) ; liquid ammonia, urea, aniline and their compounds 

The proclamation also declares tanning substances of all 
kinds, including extracts for use in tanning, to be conditional 
ontraband, and states that the terms “foodstuffs” and ‘‘feed- 
ing stuffs for animals’ (previously mentioned in the list of 
onditional contraband) are considered to include oleaginous 
seeds, nuts and kernels (and cakes and meals made there- 
from), as well as animal and vegetable oils and fats, other 
than linseed oil, suitable for use in the manufacture of mar 
vurine. 


Additions to French List of Contraband. 


A eablegram from the American ambassador at Paris 
states that a number of articles have been added to the 
French lists of absolute and conditional contraband. 

The list of articles as given in the dispatch is sub- 
stantially similar to the British list quoted above.) 





STEVENS APPOINTED ATTORNEY OF TRADE 
COMMISSION. 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN,] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., March 17.—The Federal Trade 
Commission announced today that Raymond B. Stevens, 
of New Hampshire, author of the provision of the law 
prohibiting unfair competition, is to be its attorney. 
Stevens secured the adoption of this provision by the 
Senate committee after it had been objected to by the 
House. He had President Wilson to endorse it. It is 
understood that the original suggestion came from Louis 
D. Brandeis. 


TO UNRAVEL INCOME TAX TANGLE. 


Final Interpretation Referred to United States Supreme 
Court—Disputed Points. 





WASHINGTON, D. C., March 16.—The Treasury De- 
partment has finally come to the end of its rope over 
the interpretation of the income tax law, and has de- 
cided that until the Supreme Court of the United States 
can unravel the tangle there will be no further attempts 
to interpret the law by Secretary McAdoo and his tax 
experts. In order that the Supreme Court may pass 
upon the disputed phases of the law as soon as possible, 
the Treasury Department will do all in its power to 
expedite the six cases which have been referred to the 
lower courts already involving the construction of the 
more important provisions of the law. These cases 
deal principally with those provisions which specify the 
deductions which taxpayers may make from their gross 
incomes in order to arrive at the taxable net income. 
One of the principal problems between the Treasury 
officials and taxpayers is that provision which permits 
deductions to be made on losses ‘‘incurred in trade.’’ 

The Supreme Court will also be asked to put these 
cases ahead of other business on the ground that they 
affect important policies of the Government. Treas- 
ury officials hope that it will be possible for the Su- 
preme Court to hand down its decision early next winter. 

The internal revenue department is unable to discover 
what Congress meant when it used the words ‘‘in trade’’ 
in the law. Thousands of taxpayers have claimed ex- 
emption from paying any income tax at all, under this 
phraseology, on the ground that their losses in trade 
have wiped out their net incomes, but the department 
has ruled that investments are not trade, and therefore 
have not permitted individuals to deduct losses on 
transactions in stocks, bonds, grain, cotton packing, 
house products ete. To those, however, who are brokers 
in these speculative commodities the department has al- 
lowed deductions for losses in such investments. For 
the individuals, as well as for the brokers, the internal 
revenue department has declared that gains from in- 
vestments are subject to tax. Hundreds of lawyers 
have appeared before the Treasury officials to protest 
against the rulings, and the matter has now become so 
complicated that the only recourse seems to be in the 
Supreme Court. 











Lumber Transportation 


Railroad News of Special Interest to Lumbermen 








BILL OF LADING RULING AMENDED. 

WASHINGTON, D. C., March 15.—The following notice 
respecting an amendment to conference ruling 286 of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission cencerning the is- 
suance of bills of lading has been given: 

(f) The obligation lawfully rests upon the carrier's 
agent to refrain from executing a bill of lading which 
contains provisions that can not lawfully be complied 
with, or provisions which are contradictory, and there- 
fore impossible of execution. When, therefore, the rate 
and the route are both given by the shipper in the ship- 
ping instructions, and the rate given does not apply via 
the route designated, it is the duty of the carrier's agent 
to ascertain from the shipper whether the rate or the 
route given in the shipping instructions shall be followed. 
The carrier will be held responsible for any damages 
which may result from the failure of its agent to follow 
this course.— 

has been amended by the commission by adding to the end 
thereof the following: 

If, however, the agent of the carrier, after exercising 
reasonable diligence, is unable to obtain more definite 
instructions as to routing, the goods should be sent via the 
route specified in the bill of lading. 


TRANSIT PRIVILEGE RULES ARGUED. 


Counsel for New York State Markets Present Their 
Cause on Shipments from the South. 


[By ODELL.] 

WasHINGTON, D. C., Mareh 15.—Arguments in the 
matter of the proposed new rules governing lumber 
transit privileges at Buffalo, East Buffalo, Black Rock 
and North Tonawanda, N. Y., were made before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission last Friday. The com- 
plaint in this case is directed against the southern car- 
riers whose lines lie south of the Ohio and Potomac 
Rivers and west of the Mississippi, because it was on 
account of the insistence of these roads that they should 
receive their full rates to river crossings which caused 
the northern carriers to change the transit rules at Buf- 
falo, thereby increasing the rates to the East, Southeast 
and Northeast. Francis B. James, commerce counsel 
for the Buffalo Lumber Exchange and the Buffalo Cham- 
ber of Commerce, explained to the commission that Buf- 
falo has been one of the largest lumber markets in the 
country since 1840, and owing to its geographical loca- 
tion it is the natural place for the distribution of lum- 
ber from the Southwest to the East, Northeast and 
Southeast. 

It was explained to the commission that the lumber 
business was built up at Buffalo under transit privileges. 
In 1912 the receipts of hardwood at Buffalo by rail 
amounted to 91,200,000 feet. Transit privileges are not 
accorded on lumber reaching Buffalo by water. The 
trouble came when the southern carriers demanded their 
full proportion of the Buffalo rate to the Ohio River 
instead of their proportion of the through rate. The 
northern carriers took the position that the southern 
lines ought to accept the same division up to the Ohio 
on lumber yarded in transit at Buffalo and thence re- 
consigned to points in the East, Southeast and North- 
east, as they received on shipments forwarded direct 
to the points of final destination. In consequence of the 
position taken by the southern lines the transit rules 
were amended in such a way as to increase the through 
rates from 1% cent to 14 cents. This change in the 
rules, it is claimed, threatens the extinction of the inter- 
state business of lumber delivered at Buffalo. 

The only matter in dispute in this case is the division 
of the through rates between northern and southern 
lines when the lumber originating on the lines of the 
southern carriers is stopped in transit at Buffalo for 
storage, inspection, assorting and reconsignment, and is 
then forwarded. It is contended by attorneys for the 
lumber dealers that this question should have been set- 
tled by the railroads between themselves, or, failing that, 
they ought to have come to the commission to fix the 
matter of divisions between them. In presenting the 
argument, it was shown that if for instance four cars 
of lumber were shipped from MeNair, Miss., and one 
moved via Cincinnati, one via Louisville, one via Evans- 
ville and one via Cairo, and each was transited at Buf- 
falo, and ultimately reconsigned to Boston, the carriers 
would charge a different rate on each car under the 
proposed new rules. 

The southern carriers declared that to protect the 
division of the joint through rates from points of origin 
on their lines via Buffalo, to points of destination East, 
Southeast and Northeast, would throw the entire burden 
on the southern carriers and would give the northern 
lines the local rates from the several Ohio River cross- 
ings to points of destination east of Buffalo.’ Attorneys 
for the carriers contended that Buffalo has lost its nat- 
ural advantage which caused it to become the great 
wholesale lumber market on account of the removal of 
the source of supply from. Illinois, Ohio and Indiana 
to territory farther south. Counsel for the lumbermen 
showed that the lumber yards of Buffalo still obtain a 
supply of lumber from Ohio, Indiana and Illinois, al- 
though the tendency is to go farther south for the sup- 
plies. Buffalo dealers are only asking the rights to which 
they are legally entitled under the act to regulate com- 
merce, it is claimed, and are not relying on a plea of 
vested rights. 

It is claimed by counsel for the lumber dealers that 
the southern defendent carriers are trying to confine as 


. 


much as possible the transit privileges on lumber to 
points on their own lines. It is contended that such 
practices deprive the local sawmills on their lines of the 
benefit of competitive markets, including Buffalo. Coun- 
sel declared that the commission has the right to pre- 
scribe divisions where carriers fail to agree on an equita- 
ble division, and pointed to the Supreme Court decision 
in the tap line case to justify this contention. It is also 
shown that the carriers do not propose to change the 
transit rules at Erlanger, Ky., but only to change them 
at Buffalo, so as to increase the carload rate on lumber 
from Birmingham to Boston by $30 a car, making it 
$35 instead of $5 a car more via Buffalo than via Er- 
langer. The commission has taken the matter under 
advisement. 


RECENT RULINGS OF THE COMMISSION. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 15.—The commission has 
entered an order suspending from March 27 to September 
27 the operation of certain schedules appearing in sup- 
plements Nos. 3 and 4 to Chicago Rock Island & Pacific 
Railway tariff No. C-9682. The suspended items name 
increased rates on logs, carloads, from Stutgart and 
other points in Arkansas to Memphis, Tenn., the opera- 
tion of which was suspended from November 27, 1914, 
originally. 

The commission has entered an order suspending from 
March 30 to September 30 the operation of supplement 
No. 1 to Morgan’s Louisiana & Texas Railroad & Steam- 
ship Company’s tariff No. 2819-B. The suspended sup- 
plement provides for the withdrawal of stopping-in-tran- 
sit privileges on logs, rough staves and stave bolts, at 
Alexandria, La., and certain other points, the operation 
of which was suspended from November 30, 1914, 
originally. 

The commission has rendered an unreported decision 
in the case of the Tilford-Hunt Lumber Company against 
the St. Louis Southwestern Railway of Texas, and others, 
in which it is held that the proportional rates charged 
on carload shipments of lumber from Durant, Texas, to 
Eagle Pass and Laredo, Texas, and destined for points 
in Mexico, are not found unreasonable or unduly prej- 
udicial and the complaint is dismissed. 

In the case brought by the Foster Lumber Company 
against the Missouri, Kansas & Texas Railroad the com- 
mission has held that the rate of 18 cents a hundred 
pounds for the transportation of lumber in carloads 
from Mildred, Chanute and Iola, Kan., to Billings, Okla., 
is not unreasonable or unjustly discriminatory, and the 
complaint is dismissed. Complainants declared that the 
rate should not exceed 15 cents. 

In the case of Wistar, Underhill & Nixon against 
the Atlantic Coast Line the commission has also held 
that the charges collected by the defendants for the 
transportation of a carload of lumber from Bolton, 
N. C., to Auburn, N. Y., and originally consigned to 
Oswego, N. Y., but diverted in transit at Phillipsburg, 
N. J., were unreasdnable and reparation is awarded. 
Charges were collected at the rate of 37 cents per 100 
pounds and the commission finds that the through 
rate of 26 cents should have been applied. 

The commission has been advised that the Federal 
grand jury at Louisville, Ky., has returned an indict- 
ment in eleven counts against the Jefferson Wood Work- 
ing Company for alleged violation of section 10 of the 
Hepburn act. It is charged that the company furnished 
false weights on interstate shipments of table slides. 








SURPRISED AT ACTION TAKEN. 
LOUISVILLE, Ky., March 17.—In commenting on its in- 
dictment by the Federal grand jury last week for al- 
leged underbilling R. L. Mercke, secretary and treasurer 
ot the Jefferson Woodworking Company, of this city, 
said: 


We are very much surprised at the action which has been 
taken. We did not know that any complaint had been made 
and were not given an opportunitv to present our side of the 
case. The first we knew of the action was when we read it 
in the newspapers. I am sure we can show that we were 
guilty of no intentional wrong-doing. We have no facilities 
for weighing our shipments and simply estimated them, as- 
suming that they would be checked by the railway. 





McCHORD HEADS COMMISSION. 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.] 
WASHINGTON, D. C., March 17.—Charles C. McChord 
has been elected chairman of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for the year ending March 17, 1916. Com- 
missioner Harlan has been chairman for the last year. 





RAILROADS ‘‘HATCH UP’’ ANOTHER SCHEME. 


LovuISVILLE, Ky., March 13.—The Southern Railway 
is making efforts to impose an additional burden on 
lumbermen operating in southern Indiana, in the Louis- 
ville district. It has announced that hereafter a charge 
will be made, in the form of rent, for the use of any 
part of its right of way for loading or — logs, 
lumber etc. It claims that it is not supposed to furnish 
land on which to store the material, and that since the 
logs and lumber are often allowed to remain on the 
right of way for months, without being taken up and 
shipped, it is a hardship upon it. The lumbermen are 
a unit in refusing to pay the charge, however, especially 
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when the stock is at the depot, where shipping facilities 
are normally provided. It is probable that the ultimate 
result of the proposition will be an appeal to the rail- 
road commission of Indiana, though, on the other 
hand, it is suggested that the real object of the South- 
ern is to compel more rapid movement of the logs and 
lumber brought to its line. 





ISSUES RESTRAINING INJUNCTION. 

Bay City anpD Sacinaw, MicH., March 16.—Circuit 
Judge Gage, of Saginaw, has granted an injunction re- 
straining the various railroads of Michigan from further 
carrying out the rates on lumber which they put into 
effect October 26, until such time as the Michigan Rail- 
road Commission shall have a hearing on the lumber rate 
question, unless the roads interested should, within five 
days, file bonds providing for reimbursing the lumber 
shippers for any excess transportation charges over the 
rates which may be finally fixed by the commission. 

The court proceedings were brought by the Briggs & 
Cooper Lumber Company, of Saginaw, which was backed 
by the Michigan Manufacturers’ Association and the 
Saginaw Valley Lumber Dealers’ Association. 

A meeting of the railroad commission for a hearing 
on lumber tariffs was to have been held at Lansing 
March 17, but owing to the necessary absence of the 
attorney for the Michigan Central it has been postponed 
until some time next week, the actual date not yet having 
been fixed. 


LUMBERMAN ENDORSES RATE INCREASE. 


Houston, Tex., March 15.—Texas lumbermen seem 
pretty thoroughly united in the opinion that the rate 
hearing now in progress at Dallas, by which the Texas 


‘railroads seek to secure an increase of 15 percent in 


freight rates, is one of paramount importance, not only 
to the lumber interests but every other line of industry 
as well. They believe that the lumber rates now in 
effect in Texas are high enough, yet the majority would 
be glad to see a blanket increase of 15 percent, believing 
that what was lost in one way would react to their ad- 
vantage as a whole. 

Saturday, Lorenzo J. Boykin, of the Chicago Lumber 
& Coal Company, said, in part, to an AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN representative: 


It is a matter of the greatest importance that the yellow 
pine interests, both from the standpoint of the manufacturer 
and the retailer, sanction the rate increase, and I Rope there 
will be a concerted effort on the part of the Texas Lumber- 
men’s Association, as well as individuals, with this end in 
view. I regard it as the duty of every firm or individual 
member of firms connected with the lumber industry to use 
his or their personal influence in the matter. An increase of 
15 percent to the railroads will mean more to every line of 
business than was at first thought possible. Mature thought 
has convinced the sane business man that the railroads 
are quite reasonable in their requests, and I believe with 
many others that great good will accrue. Labor organiza- 
tions will be materially benefited, as it means more employ- 
ment and better wages. The granting of this increase will 
mean, too, the extension of many railroad lines through 
territory that is not badly handicapped; farmers who are 
having trouble marketing their products will find their handi- 


caps removed, and will be able to employ more labor and ). 
fair wages. is 


It is needless for me to say that the railroads have « :{ 
expenses wherever possible, and have reduced their work 
forces in all departments, with the result that our mercha 
are feeling the effects of this forced retrenchment, and 
stead of showing a profit most of them are facing los: 
The increase amounts to nothing to the individual compar || 
with the benefits to be derived, and I firmly believe that 
the people were thoroughly conversant with the importa: 
of the matier and its far-reaching effects, they would unl, 
tatingly endorse the rate increase, 

Mr. Boykin said that in normal times 40 percent | 
the yellow pine sold in Texas is bought by the railroac 
and he is making a strenuous effort to get his fello 
lumbermen to take some concerted action on the si 
of the railroads. 


Crosstie Traffié Involved. 


Houston, Tex., March 15.—The life of crosstic 
was the subject of considerable conversation betwee 
General Manager F. G. Pettibone, of the Santa F\ 
and the attorneys for the Texas Railroad Commissio 
and the railroads at the hearing now in progress i 
Dallas in which the railroads are seeking a blank 
inerease of 15 percent in freight rates. 

According to figures presented by Mr. Pettibon 
treated crossties cost the Santa Fe $25,000 more an 
nually than the untreated ties, but the life of th 
treated tie is thirteen years, while the life of the un 
treated tie is but seven, which results in a net savin 
to the railroad of $64,000 a year. 





LUMBER PRODUCTION OF THE COUNTRY ANALYZED. 


Bases of Supply Shifted from the East to the West — Per Capita Production Decreased While Total Output Is 
Increased in Thirteen Years—Influence of the Panama Canal on Distribution. 


While it is generally understood that our oldest and 
most densely populated States have depleted their forest 
resources, it is not realized, except by those especially 
interested, to what extent this depletion has been car- 
ried. It is of interest to our people, for as the forests 
recede farther and farther away the cost of transporta- 
tion from forest to consumer becomes a matter of first 
importance. The price of lumber to the consumer is 
governed largely by three factors: first, the value of the 
standing timber; second, the cost of logging and manu- 
facturing; third, the cost of transportation and distri- 
bution from mill to consumer. 

For the purpose of presenting the situation more 
clearly I refer to the following table of statistics show- 
ing the population in each State for the years 1900 and 
1910 and the lumber produced in each of these States 
for comparison for the years 1899 and 1912. I have 
taken the production of lumber for 1899 as the census 
report of that year is more complete than for the years 
immediately preceding or following. I have taken the 
statistics of 1912 as they are the latest available, though, 
doubtless, they are not as complete as the statistics of 
1899. 

The lumber production of 1899 averaged 459 square 
feet per capita; that of 1912, with our population esti- 
mated at 95 million people, 412 square feet per capita. 
While this shows some economy in consumption, yet 
it will be seen that the growth of the country was such 
that the total production from 1899 to 1912 increased 
12.2 percent. Starting with Maine, at the northeast 
corner of the United States, going west to include 
Minnesota, thence south to and including Iowa, thence 
east to and including New Jersey, thence north to point 
of beginning, we have a group of sixteen States occupy- 
ing but 18 percent of continental United States, yet 
containing 52 percent of its population. 


Changes in Productive Sources. 


In the early days of lumber manufacturing no power 
for that purpose was available except water power and 
the distribution of the manufactured product was by 


GROUP NO. 1. 







Northern Area Population, Lumber 
and Eastern square 1900 production, 

No. States. miles. census. year 1899. 
DD 6c 2% 500 wr eneden 29,895 694,466 756,515 M ft. 
2 New Hampshire....... 9,005 411,588 562,258 M ft. 
BS Vermont ....ccccccccce 9,135 343,641 375,809 M ft. 
4 Massachusetts ........ 8,040 2,805,346 342,058 M ft. 
5 Rhode Island.......... 1,053 428,556 18,528 M ft. 
6 Connecticut .......c0- 4,845 908,420 108,093 M ft. 
T New York ....cccccoss 47,620 7,268,894 874,754 M ft 
8 New Jersey.... 7,525 1,883,669 18 M ft 
9 Pennsylvania 44,985 6,302,115 2,321 284 M ft 


57,430 2,420,982 

54,450 2,069,042 

79,205 1,751,394 
2,231,85 


10 Michigan 
11 Wisconsin 
12 Minnesota 


13 Iowa ... 55,475 ° ,853 352,411 M ft. 
14 Illinois 56,000 4,821,550 388,469 M ft. 
15 Indiana . . 85,910 2,516,462 1,036,999 M ft. 
1B OMIO ..ccsccceseccvcees 40,760 4,157.545 990,497 M ft. 








[By Epwin H. Eppy.] 


necessity confined largely to the water courses. AS 
population in this country increased and lumber manu- 
facturing moved westward to supply the demand it did 
so by way of the water courses, the main artery of which 
eventually proved to be by way of the Great Lakes. In 
1840 New York State produced more lumber than any 
other State of the Union; the value of its product 
amounted to 30 percent of the total for the United 
States. By 1880, however, the base of supply had en- 
tirely shifted. Michigan came into prominence and in 
that year produced 23 percent of all the lumber manu- 
factured in the United States, while New York had been 
reduced to fourth place. By 1880 the magnificent forests 
of the South and West had scarcely been touched, for 
the lake States could put their lumber into the eastern 
markets by way of the water routes at prices with which 
the southern and western lumber could not compete. 
Now, one generation later, the sixteen States included 
in group No. 1 show that they are absolutely unable to 
supply themselves with the lumber needed. The lumber 
now needed by this group of States at the average of 
412 feet per capita is about 21 billion feet, while they, 
themselves, are able to supply but 9 billion feet. The 
deficiency is met largely by shipments from the South, 
but at probably more than double the transportation 
expense it costs the lake States to put their lumber into 
the same markets. The States included in group No. 2 
are now manufacturing more lumber than the entire 
United States manufactured in 1880, and it is generally 
conceded that these States have nearly, if not fully, 
reached the maximum of their producing capacity. 

Within a comparatively few years these States must 
greatly decrease their production as the northern States 
are now doing, and the next recourse which the people 
of the eastern States will have for their lumber supply 
is the Pacifie coast, for eastern Canada can not ship into 
the United States very much more lumber annually than 
it has been doing. 

Timber Supply and Lumber Manufacture. 


About 47 percent of our forests, or about 1,300 billion 





Totals Group No. 1.. 541,333 41,015,523 16,917,412 M ft. 


GROUP NO. 3. 






Central Area Population, Lumber 
Western square 1900 production, 
No. States. miles. census. year 1899. 
1 South Dakota.......... 76,850 401,570 31,704 M ft. 
2 Montana ...ccccccccces 145,310 243,329 255,685 M ft 
BS WomMInG ..cccocccsece 97,575 92,53 6,963 
4 TGaho ncccccccccccccess 84,290 161,772 65,331 M ft 
BS Wtah ncccccccccccccese 82,190 276,749 17,548 M ft 
6 Colo D decir ceaseoees 103,645 539,700 133,746 M ft 
7 Okl. and Indian Ter 69,83 790,3 104 > 
S WORD  scsce 262,290 3,048,710 1,230,904 M ft. 
9 New Mexico.. 122,460 195,310 80,880 M ft. 
10 Arizona ..... 122,931 36,182 M ft. 


11 North Dakota 
12 Nebraska .... 
138 Nevada . . 
14 Kansas 81,700 1,470,495 


76, 066. 
109,740 42 a f 18,075 M ft. 








Totals Group No. 8..1,495,835 8,771,269 





1,859,122 M ft. 





feet, are located within the three States of Washington, 
Oregon and California, having in 1910 a combined 
population of only 4,192,304 people, while the other 
53 percent, or about 1,500 billion feet, are scattered 
throughout the remainder of continental United States, 
which had a population in 1910 of about 87,000,000 
people. Further, from nearly one-half the forest volume 
situated within the three Pacific coast States only about 
seven billion feet is now annually manufactured, while 
from the other one-half of the forest area situated in 
all of the other States there is annually being manu- 
factured about thirty-three billion feet. 

The imports of manufactured lumber into the United 
States and the exports of manufactured lumber out of 
the United States are not very large factors. In 1912 
the total amount of lumber manufactured in the United 
States, as reported by the Government, was 39,158,414,000 
feet. Of this amount we exported 2,912,552,000 feet, or 
a little more than 7 percent, while our imports from all 
countries, Canada included, were only 1,025,802,000 feet, 
or about 2% percent. The manufacturers of lumber in 
the United States can easily supply the country’s needs 
for many years to come, but it is clearly evident that 
our large population and, therefore, our large require- 
ment of lumber, are east of the Mississippi River and 
that the timber east of the Mississippi River is now 
steadily disappearing. When the lumber needed by the 
people of our eastern States shall come largely from 
the Pacific coast the transportation from forest to con- 
sumer will become a factor of first importance; while 
the rate on lumber from coast to coast by water by way 
of the Panama Canal will be about one-half the over- 
land rail rate from coast to coast, still the canal toll, 
the terminal charge at the Atlantic end and the back 
haul will preclude any saving to the consumers except 
to those in close proximity to the Atlantic coast. At the 
present time the railroad charge on lumber from Pacific 
coast points to points east of the Mississippi River is 
equal to or more than the present average value of the 
standing timber on the Pacific coast and the logging of 
the same and the manufacturing of the logs into lumber 
combined. 


GROUP NO. 2. 














Population, Lumber South and Area Population, Lumber Population, Lumber 
1910 production, Southeastern square 1900 production, 1910 production, 
—, ea eS o No. States. miles. census. year 1899. census. year 1912. 
pip id 479 499 M tt. ee ee ee 1,960 184,735 35,955 M ft. 202,322 28,285 M ft. 
355 956 235 983 M tt. ee eee 9,860 1,188,044 183,711 M ft. 1,295,346 174,320 M ft. 
3.366416 559'329 M ft 3 District Columbla...... 278, rrerr SS as a 
549.610 14.421 M ft i SE seg vueceewse%.6 40,125 1,854,184 956,169 M ft. 2,061,612 1,569,997 M ft. 
14°756 109'251 M ft. 5 West WAPRIDIR. 5.60005 24,645 958,800 773,583 Mft. 1,221,119 1,318,732 M ft. 
3°113'614 502'351 M ft. 6 North Carolina re ee 48,580 1,893,810 1,278,399 M ft. 2,206, 287 2,193,308 M ft 
9'537 167 34'810 M ft. 7 Bonth Carolina... ....0. 0,170 1,340,316 466,109 M ft. 1,515,400 816,930 M ft 
7665111 992180 M ft S MEPNMER | waa wiles Ss:s0%6 58,980 2,216,331 1,308,610 M ft 2,609,121 941,291 M ft 
9810-173 1.488897 M ft. Te eee 54,240 28,542 788,905 M ft. 752,619 1,067,525 M ft. 
9'333'860 1.498.876 M ft. Be oem 68,735 3,106,665 715,968 M ft 8,293,335 2,470 M ft. 
2075 708 1'436,726 M ft. 11 Arkansas peek sine eens 53,045 1,311,564 1,595,933 M ft 1,574,449 1,821,811 M ft 
3'094'771 , 46.593 M ft. ee aaa 45,420 1,381,625 1,113,423 M ft ,656,388 3,876,211 M ft 
5638591 122'598 M ft. eee 40,000 2,147,17 65,343 M ft 2,289,905 1,296 M ft 
2'700'876 401.017 M ft. BE OMEEND oo cineecc cece 41,750 2,020,616 939,463 M ft. 2,184,789 932,572 M ft 
4.767 121 499.834 M ft. ot SEEN noctncescace 46,340 1,551,270 1,202,334 M ft. 1,797,114 2,381,898 M ft 
, 187, , ee ea 51,540 1,828,697 1,096,539 M ft. 2,138,093 1,378,151 M ft. 
48,419,673 9,004,353 M ft. Totals Group No. 2.. 615,450 23,791,091 18,220,444. M ft. 27,128,968 19,564,797 M ft. 
Population, Lumber To. Groups 1 and 2.1,156,783 64,806,614 30,137,856 M ft. 75,548,641 28,569,150-M ft. 
1910 production, 
= nl year 1912 , GROUP NO. 4. 
583,888 20,986 M ft. Pacific Area Population, Lumber Population Lumber 
ape = a. 4 Coast square 1900 production, 1910 production, 
eee 118.575 ft. No States. miles. census. year 1899. census. year 1912. 
373,351 9055 M ft. 2 Washington ..ccccccce 66,880 518,103 1,428,205 M ft. 1,141,990 4,099,775 M ft. 
799024 88451 M ft. Be! RE Eee ener 94,560 413,536 734,181 M ft. 672,765 1,916,160 M ft. 
1.657.155 168.806 M ft. BS CRorale asic sewccacve 156,172 1,485,053 734,232 B ft. 2,377,549 1,203,059 M ft. 
542 1,902,201 M ft. 
oe eet 82'650 M ft Totals Group No. 4.. 817,612 2,416,692 2,896,618 Mft. 4,192,804 7,218,994 M ft. 
5 6,287 M ft. = 
ae 7 Grand Total, U. S...2,970,230 75,994,575 34,893,596 M ft. 91,972,856 39,158,514 M ft. 
1,192,214 Production per capita in 1899—459. 
81.875 22,625 M ft. Production per capita in 1912—412. - 
1,690,949 (Population estimated at 95,000,000). 
The per capita production has decreased 10.2% in thirteen years. 
12,231,411 8,370,370 M ft. The total production has increased 12.2% in thirteen years. 
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NEWS OF THE ASSOCIATIONS. 


COMING CONVENTIONS. 
Ma! 25—North Carolina Pine Association, Norfolk, Va. 
7 nual meeting. 
spr. 8—Lumber Representatives’ Association of St. Louis, 
“si. Louis, Mo, Annual meeting. 
Apr 13-15—Lumbermen’s Association of Texas, Houston, Tex. 
nnual meeting. 


May 11-18—National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 
 P ma-Pacific International Exposition grounds, San 
EK cisco, Cal. Annual meeting. 


June 10, 11—National Hardwood Lumber Association, Chi- 
go, Ill Annual meeting. 


Jun. 22-26—American Society for Testing Materials, Atlantic 
civ, N. J. Annual meeting. 


Octo cr 20—American Forestry Association, Panama-Pacific 
ternational Exposition, San Francisco, Cal. Special 
eeting. 


DEALERS HOLD A LIVE MEETING. 


Annual of West Virginia Association a Big Success— 
Proceedings in Outline. 








‘KERSBURG, W. VaA., March 15.—The annual meet- 
ing of the West Virginia Lumber & Builders’ Supply 
Dealers’ Association last week, reported telegraphically 
in tie AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, was a distinct success 
and the members are congratulating themselves on the 
proress achieved by this new organization. Those in 
atteidance were particularly pleased with the address 
ot \V. W. Seott, of Bridgeport, Ohio, who responded to 
the address of weleome made by Mayor Allan C. Mur- 
dock, of Parkersburg. One of those in attendance at 
the meeting writes as follows to the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN: 

Mr. Seott’s response to the address of welcome was not 
only 2 response but was an exceptionally fine address regarding 
the value of organization. He is an association man, belonging 
to several different associations and having taken great 
interest in this line of work for many years. He was able 
to give some very valuable advice to an association only a 
year old, such as ours is. 

The address of President W. E. Minter was one of great 
merit. He talked for about thirty minutes and brought out 
forcibly the necessity of general codperation. He explained 
how the keenness of competition, especially in West Virginia, 
had growo year by year. ‘The cost of doing business had 
also grown, and therefore the marginal profit had diminished 


and diminished until there was practically nothing left for 
the ordinary dealer more than the merest living. 

The address of W Evans, of Parkersburg, also was 
certainly one of merit. He not only proved that he knew 
something about cost and eccnomy in business, but that he 


could present it to others in both a forcible and interesting 
way. In fact, he got up so much interest that discussion by 
members with regard to the subject following his speech lasted 
about an hour and a half 

All in all, we are glad to say that the business meetings 
of the two days’ session were well attended and were inter- 
esting from beginning to finish. Everyone seems highly 
pleased with the success of the meetings. 

Referring to the entertainment part of the convention, I 
would say that this entire program was handled by a com 
mittee of Parkersburg boys headed by J. W. Romine, chair- 
mao, and J. Timms Dowd, vice or assistant chairman, and in 
two or three speeches Mr. Romine was referred to as the 
prince of the United States when it came to entertaining, 
and | want to say that Mr. Dowd was a good second. 

The banquet was one of the finest that have ever been held 
in West Virginia. The after-dinner speeches were all excellent. 
Catchy songs with words worked in to suit the occasion were 


sung between the speeches. This banquet was held on the 
evening of the 10th. At noon of the 11th, pictures of the 
group were taken; at 4:30 an automobile tour of the city 


was given; and on the evening of the 11th was scheduled 
an athletic entertainment at the Armory, which proved to be 
three real live bouts limited to six rounds. 


The following were the committees of the convention: 
_ Nominating—G, M. Mossman, Huntington ; G. A. Grishaber, 
Charleston; A, M. Finney, Charleston ; W. H. Klieves, Wheel- 
ing; Mr, Jenkins, Bluefield, and E. L. Davidson, Parkersburg. 

Vress—G. Mott Mossman, Huntington; J. Romine, 
ec J. T. Dowd, Parkersburg, and I. E. Hodge, 
Charleston, 

Kesolutions—F. M. Mann, Huntington; C. A. Short, Shinns- 

ton; C. H. Whitescarver, Williamson; C. W. Pierce, Graham, 
Va., and M. Savage, Charleston. 
_Uniform System of Credits—P. M. Snyder, Mount Hope: 
Fr. M. Mann, Huntington; H. E. Shadle, Charleston; E. L. 
Davidson, Parkersburg; W. H. Klieves, Wheeling, and G. M. 
West, Clarksburg. 


The association also approved the resolution adopted 
by the Ohio Builders’ Supply Association February 12, 
expressing the unanimous opinion ‘‘that the policy. of 
the cement manufacturers allowing the sum of 5 cents 
per barrel to the dealers in handling Portland cement 
is not consistent with business principles and detrimental 
to the interests of both the manufacturers and the deal- 
ers, and we ask the codperation of the manufacturers 
and dealers throughout the country in adopting a more 
liberal poliey.?? 








NORTHERN IDAHO FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 
ELECTS OFFICERS. 


SPOKANE, WASH., March 15.—Representing several 
milion acres of standing timber, members of the North- 
ern Idaho Forestry Association have held their annual 
nveting in the offices of the Milwaukee Land Company. 

. W. Laird, general manager of the Potlatch Lumber 
vmpany, was elected president for the ensuing year. 

P. McGoldrick, president of the McGoldrick Lumber 
company, was named vice president, and W. D. Humis- 
", Of the Potlatch Lumber Company, secretary- 
asurer, 

Plans more extensive than heretofore considered for 
© protection of standing timber were adopted. Elec- 
n of officers resulted as follows: 

; ?end d'Oreille-—B. H. Hornby, president; George A. Day, 
vice president ; John A. Humbird, secretary-treasurer. 

Coeur d’Alene—C. M. Crego, president; George A. Day, 
e president; F. J. Davies, secretary-treasurer. 
Potlatch—A. W. Laird, president; George A. Day, vice 
piesident; W. D. Humiston, secretary-treasurer. 


Clearwater—T. J. Humbird, president; George A. Day, 
vce president; B. HB. Bush, secretary-treasurer. 


uy 
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Profiting by the experience gained in fighting the ex- 
tensive fires of the last season, the allied associations will 
next season place the most efficient fire prevention forces 
in the field possible. The Coeur d’Alene association will 
expend about $3,000 in new trails, telephone lines and 
new equipment. Sums as large will be expended by the 
other organizaticns. 





HEAR TALK ON LUMBER COSTS. 


Younestown, OuI0, March 15.—About fifty Youngs- 
town lumbermen and others who make up the member- 
ship of the Youngstown Lumbermen’s Credit Associa- 
tion met at an informal business dinner at the Ohio 
Hotel recently and listened to a most interesting talk 
on lumber costs by George N. Glass, of the Keystone 
Lumber Company of Pittsburgh. 

Mr. Glass spoke interestingly but somewhat tech- 
nically of the various costs of handling lumber after it 
is received in the yards in his home city. He compared 
Pittsburgh, located as it is on a navigable river, with 
the location of Youngstown, and gave it as his opinion 
that Youngstown’s facilities were equal to those of the 
Pennsylvania town, on account of the excellent location 
of the local lumber companies with respect to the rail- 
roads. He also said that in Pittsburgh $2 is paid for 
ten hours common labor in the lumber yards, while in 
this city the same price is paid for nine hours work. 





— 


PHILADELPHIA WHOLESALERS MEET. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., March 15, 1915—A meeting of 
the Philadelphia Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association 
was held Friday night, at the Union League, with Presi- 
dent Wiliiam T. Betts officiating. A very satisfactory 
report was made by the railroad and transportation 
committee, which was the only one to report. Consider- 
able time was devoted to the discussion of the Forest 
Products Federation, and it was finally decided to give 
it full moral support, and also probably financial, when 
the proper time came. 


- 


BANQUET AND BUSINESS COMBINED. 


Arizonia & New Mexico Association Annual Unique— 
Organization Shows Prosperity. 





The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN of March 13 published a 
short report of the annual meeting March 5, at El Paso, 
Tex., of the Lumbermen’s Association of Arizona & New 
Mexico. The following supplemental report has since 
been received from the LUMBERMAN’s E] Paso corre- 
spondent: 

Ex Paso, TEx., March 10.—The annual meeting of the 
Lumbermen’s Association of Arizona & New Mexico was 
a combination of entertainment and business. Albert 
Stacy, of Douglas, Ariz., president of the association, 
presided at the banquet which preceded the meeting 
proper, acting as toastmaster. A-capable orchestra fur- 
nished musie during the evening and its efforts were sup- 
plemented by monologs and songs. 

Following the banquet President Stacy made a short 
address giving the history of the association from its 
organization eleven years ago, and spoke hopefully of its 
suecess. Secretary R. A. Whitlock, of El Paso, fol- 
lowed, and after introducing three new members to the 
association he explained why the business of the annual 
was merged with its social feature, the purpose being 
to increase good fellowship among the members and to 
minimize feelings of rivalry between dealers locally and 
in other cities. I. A. Shedd followed in praise of the 
good work of Mr. Whitlock in carrying out the purposes 
of the association. F. L. Austin, of Roswell, N. M., ex- 
pressed the good wishes of absent members of that sec- 
tion and assured the association of their hearty codpera- 
tion. Arizona and its lumber trade were represented by 
Doane Merrill, who pledged the support of the member- 
ship of that State and incidentally expressed apprecia- 
tion of the splendid growth of El Paso in the last few 

ears. 

F. H. Campbell, of Shreveport, La., made an interest- 
ing address devoted to an appeal for support of the asso- 
ciation, in which he praised the value of the social fea- 
tures of the meeting. State Bank Examiner McFall, of 
Texas, addressed the association largely in praise of El 
Paso, among other things saying that the city has not 
suffered from hard times as have the cotton producing 
sections of the State. Other addresses were made by 
R. W. Long, F. J. Weckerle, E. A. Henning, R E. Hines, 
J. E. Paddock, Perey MeThee, A. F. Arnold and others, 
all in praise of the association and predicting its success. 

The handling of Mexican lumber from the Madera 
mills was discussed at length, following which, on motion 
of Robert Lander, the officers of the association of the 
fiscal year just ended were reélected. They are: 


President—Albert Stacy, Douglas, Ariz. 
Vice president—J. W. Angle, Wilcox, Ariz. 
Secretary-treasurer—R. A. Whitlock, El Paso, Tex. 


Following is the list of those who acted as hosts at the 
banquet: Lander Lumber Company, Galbraith-Foxworth 
Company, American Lumber & Investment Company, 
O. T. Bassett & Co., Burton-Lingo Company, Santa Fe 
Fuel Company, El Paso Sash & Door Company, El Paso 
Milling Company. 

The attendance included Albert Stacy, R. A. Whitlock, 
Joseph Comson, R. E. Wiley, Fred Woodsworth, C. R. 
Townsend, Robert Lander, Percy McThee, J. E. Paddock, 
R. W. Long, I. A. Shedd, W. K. Marr, James H. Ander- 


son, F. H. Campbell, R. W. McAfee, F. L. Austin, A. F. 
Arnold, Charles P. Walker, E. M. Rumsey, G. C. White, 
Doane Merrill, Sam Wammack, R. E. Hines, J. C. White, 
E. A. Henning, H. M. Spennell, George Evans, E. L. 
Barrow, J. L. Watson and F. J. Weckerle. 





SOUTHERN PINERS CONFER AT BIRMINGHAM. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., March 16.—There was a confer- 
ence here today of the lumbermen of this district with 
J. E. Rhodes, secretary-manager of the Southern Pine 
Association, and Henry Schott, advertising manager of 
the association. The meeting was informal and matters 
pertaining to the interest of the asseciation were dis- 
cussed. The anti-shingle movement in this district was 
discussed and some tests of roofing material were made. 





ASSOCIATION EFFICIENCY INCREASED. 


County Representatives and Strong Committees Ap- 
pointed by Pennsylvania Retailers. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., March 15.—As authorized at the 
recent annual meeting, President Theodore A. Mehl and 
Secretary J. Frederick Martin, of the Pennsylvania 
Lumberman’s Association, have selected county repre- 
sentatives from among their membership, as follows: 

Adams county, J. J. Milleisen, Mechanicsburg; Berks 
county, Thomas Merritt, Reading; Bucks county, William 
Watson, Newton; Carbon county, Harrison Ball, Mahanoy 
City; Chester county, M. P. Cooper, Christiana, and Ed- 
ward F, Bracken, Paoli; Columbia county, S. C. Creasy, 
Bloomsburg ; Cumberland county, J. J. Milleisen, Mechanics- 
burg; Dauphin county, J. M. Brightbill, Hummelstown; 
Franklin county, J. J. Milleisen, Mechanicsburg; Lacka- 
wanna county, T. J. Snowdon, Scranton; Lancaster county, 
Fred S. Pyfer, Lancaster; Lebanon county, Harry Miller, 
Lebanon; Lehigh county, Harry J. Meyers, Bethlehem; 
Luzerne county, William S. Goff, Wilkes-Barre: Montgom- 
ery county, Matthew March, Bridgeport; Northumberland 
county, Harry J. Meyers, Bethlehem, and M. Kessler, Sha- 
mokin; Pike county, W. H. Edgett, Carbondale; Schuylkill 
county, Conrad Hock, Pottsville, and M. P. Meyers, Hazle- 
ton ; Snyder county, M. Kessler, Shamokin; Sullivan county, 
S. C. Creasy, Bloomsburg; Susquehanna county, T. J. Snow- 
don, Scranton; Union county, S. C. Creasy, Bloomsburg; 
Wayne county, W. H. Edgett, Carbondale: York county, 
Horace Welty, Red Lion; Camden county (New Jersey), R. 
F. Smith, Camden, and New Castle county (Delaware), 
Lewis W. Brosius, Wilmington. 


With C. Frank Williamson, of Media, as chairman, 
this also constitutes the’ committee on enlargement of 
organization, and it will be its duty to canvass prospec- 
tive members in the counties assigned to them, and be 
of any service possible to the association. 

The othér new committees are: 





Committee on forestry—S. C. Creasy, Bloomsburg, chair-‘ 
man; M. P. Cooper, Christiana, and Watson Craft, Ambler. 

Committee on railroads and transportation—J. J. Mil- 
leisen, Mechanicsburg, chairman; A. B. Shoemaker, Tully- 
town, and H. R. Clinger, Milton. ‘ 

Poaching committee—Henry Palmer, Langhorne, chair- 
man; Fred S. Pyfer, Lancaster; BE. Y. Barnes, Yardley; 
William C. Peirce, Bristol, and M. P. Cooper, Christiana. 

Committee on constitution and by-laws—F. K. Moyer, 
Ferkasie, chairman; A. G. Grater, Norristown, and F. B. 
Hartman, Bloomsburg. 

Legislative committee—Albert J. Thompson, Wycombe, 
chairman (associates to be selected) ; and a new committee, 
to be known as the publicity committee; William S. Goff, 
Wilkes-Barre, chairman; Fred S. Pyfer, Lancaster; Benja- 
min Stoker, Philadelphia; Harry J. Meyers, Bethlehem; 
George F. Hower, Scranton; W. W. Webber, Sinking Springs, 
and Horace Welty, Red Lion. 





SILO MANUFACTURERS AND SOUTHERN PINE 
MILLMEN TO CO-OPERATE. 


At a conference held Wednesday at the Blackstone 
Hotel, in Chicago, the silo committee of the Southern 
Pine Association met with members and other repre- 
sentatives of the National Silo Manufacturers’ & Job- 
bers’ Association to devise a method of codperation 
for promoting the use of wood in the construction of 
silos. This conference was thought to be a necessary 
preliminary to the carrying out of a campaign of gen- 
eral publicity about to be launched by the Southern 
Pine Association for extending the use of the wood 
manufactured by its members. ‘ 

The following members of the silo committee of the 
Southern Pine Association were present and partici; 
pated in the conference: 

B. F. Bonner, Kirby Lumber Company, Houston, Tex. 

W. E. Farnan, Kirby Lumber Company, Houston, Tex. 

W. M. Beebe, -Long-Bell Lumber Company, Kansas City, Mo. 


J. Lewis Thompson, Thompson Bros. Lumber Company, 
Houston, Tex. 


0. O. Axley, Southern Lumber Company, Warren, Ark. 

J. M. Bernardin, J. M. Bernardin Lumber Company, Kansas 
City, Mo. 

The National Silo Manufacturers’ & Jobbers’ Asso- 
ciation was represented by A. L. Haecker, secretary; 
J. F. Goodman, Tulsa Silo Co., Kansas City, Mo.; 
H. W. Kinney, McClure Company, Saginaw, Mich., and 
E. M. Wilson, Indiana Silo Company, Anderson, Ind. 

It developed at this conference that the silo manu- 
facturers present had, after thorough investigation of 
the silo question, arrived at the conclusion that wood 
is the best material for preserving silage, and they 
therefore enthusiastically endorse the movement of 
the southern pine millmen to inform the public gen- 
erally regarding the merits of their wood for silo 
construction. 
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SMALLER BODIES BUSY. 


Nashville Club, Buffalo Exchange and Pitts- 
burgh Wholesalers Hold Elections. 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., March 17.—Last week’s meeting of 
the Louisville Hardwood Club might almost have been 
billed ‘‘ Prosperity Night,’’ as the talk was all of that 
variety. Lewis Doster, former secretary of the Hard- 
wood Manufacturers’ Association, was the principal 
speaker. He analyzed the situation at length, especially 
as to the effects of the war, and took the ground that 
in the near future the lumber trade will receive one of 
the greatest boosts it has ever known. 

Mr. Doster urged the lumbermen to talk the proposi- 
tion that there is plenty of lumber, in view of the at- 
tacks of substitutes, and to continue the Forest Products 
Exposition, which, he said, did much last year to awaken 
publie interest in the utilization of wood. 





HOUSTON LUMBERMEN’S CLUB. 

Houston, Tex., Mareh 15.—The regular monthly 
luncheon of the Houston Lumbermen’s Club was held 
in the club rooms in the Bender Hotel on Tuesday, 
March 9, with a large attendance of local lumber and 
railroad men. This meeting was to have been in 
charge of Houston railroad men, but on account of the 
attendance of many of them at the rate hearing in 
Dallas, the program as planned had to be dispensed 
with. 

President J. Lewis Thompson presided and com- 
mented on the fine progress the club had made and the 
rosy prospects. After congratulating the various com- 
mittees on their year’s work, which is drawing to a 
close, Mr. Thompson introduced M. M. Mayo, industrial 
agent of the Sunset-Central lines, who expressed regret 
over the enforced absence of railroad men who were 
scheduled to speak at the luncheon. Mr. Mayo, in turn, 
ealled on John S. Bonner, who responded briefly. Sev- 
eral other speakers made brief talks. 

The annual election of officers will be held April 6. 





IMPORTANT COMMITTEE NAMED. 

MEMPHIS, TENN., March 16.—The regular  semi- 
monthly meeting of the Lumbermen’s Club of Memphis 
was held at the Hotel Gayoso Saturday. Sixty-eight 
members and visitors were present. Among the latter 
was Earl Palmer, a former president of the National 
Hardwood Lumber Association, with headquarters at 
Padueah, Ky. The usual luncheon was served. Presi- 
dent Kadel oceupied the chair. 

The principal action taken was to form an inspection 
rules committee to codperate with the various organiza- 
tions formulating and promulgating inspection rules, 
including the National Hardwood Lumber Association 
and the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association of the 
United States. The personnel of the committee is as fol- 
lows: John W. Welsh, Welsh Lumber Company, —. 
man; Roland H. Darnell, of R. J. Darnell (Inc.) ; Edgar 
Lehr, of the Green River Lumber Company; W. L. 
Crenshaw, of the Crenshaw-Gary Lumber Company, and 
F. W. Dugan, of the Dugan Lumber Company. 

Fred Conn, of the Bayou Sand & Lumber Company, 
Cincinnati, and Yazoo City, Miss., was elected as asso- 
ciate member. 


—_—o~ 


CONSIDERING COMPENSATION LAW. 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa., March 11.—As requested by Gov- 
ernor Brumbaugh, a criticism of his new workmen’s 
compensation act will be given by the Lumbermen’s 
Exchange of this city through a special committee ap- 
pointed by President Fritz and authorized at the recent 
meeting. Samuel Roberts, of the Grater-Bodey Lumber 
Company, of Norristown; William C. MacBride, of the 
Haney-White Company, and 8. Ashton Souder, of E. A. 
Souder & Co. constitute the committee. 

The president also appointed Eugene W. Fry, of the 
Henrico Lumber Company; Robert B. Rayner, of Ray- 
ner & Parker, and William Henry Smedley, of Smedley 
3ros.’ Company, as delegates to meet with representa- 
tives of other trade organizations and form a joint ex- 
ecutive committee to consider constructive legislation in 
relation to matters of transportation. 

The office and entertainment committee reported that 
arrangements were progressing satisfactorily for the 
annual banquet, which will be held next month. 








NEW YORKERS ORGANIZING A CLUB. 

New York, March 16.—For some time the lumber- 
men of New York have been discussing the possibility 
of organizing a lumbermen’s club, and as the result 
of this agitation a number were invited to attend a 
lunch today at the Whitehall Club given by Van W. 
Tyler, of the Manufacturers’ Lumber Company, and 
E. F. Perry, of the National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ 
Association. Those present besides Mr. Tyler and Mr. 
Perry were: Charles Hill, of the Northern Lumber 
Company; Henry Cape, A. C. Crombie, of W. M. Crom- 
bie & Co.; A. R. Carr; J. V. Smitten, of the Robert 
Dollar Company; C. H. Hershey, of Stone & Hershey 
(Ine.), and W. W. Schupner. A number of other lum- 
bermen sent their ideas on the plans as roughly pro- 
posed and a very attractive proposition was submitted 
on behalf of the owners of the Lord’s Court Building, 

William Street. This included the completing up of 
the entire seventeenth floor of the Lord’s Court Build- 
ing as a lumbermen’s club on a proposition that would 
mean no financial obligation to the lumbermen except 


the initiation and membership dues. The plan appealed 
to those who were present today and communications 
from a large number of lumbermen out of town signified 
their desire to join and codperate with such a lumber- 
men’s elub. 

A committee was appointed to submit a definite propo- 
sition to lumbermen with an invitation to make applica- 
tion for membership. When this has been made another 
meeting will be called and more definite plans will be 
decided upon. 


Se eee 


BUFFALO EXCHANGE ELECTS OFFICERS. 

BurraLo, N. Y., March 17.—At the annual meeting 
of the Buffalo Lumber Exchange last Saturday, William 
P. Betts was elected president, Horace F. Taylor vice 
president, and John 8. Tyler was reélected secretary and 
treasurer. The following directors were chosen: ast 
President A. W. Kreinheder, W. P. Betts, H. F. Taylor, 
J. S. Tyler, v E. Yeager, C. N. Perrin, H. I. Abbott, 
T. H. Wall, C. W. Hurd, A. A. Mason and F. M . Sullivan, 





NASHVILLE CLUB ELECTS. 

NASHVILLE, TENN., March 16.—With President Hen 
derson Baker presiding for the last time at the regular 
ineeting of the Nashville Lumbermen’s Club the fol- 
lowing officers to serve for the following year were 
elected: 

President—Charles E. Hunt, of Hunt, Washington & Smith. 

First vice president—-Willis M. Farris, jr., of the Farris 
Hardwood Company. 

Second vice president—Harold M. 
Hicks & Greene Company. 

Treasurer—Sam Kk. Cowan, of the Cowan-Johnson Com- 
pany. 

Secretary— -Cecil Ewing, of the Southern Lumberman. 

Directors—C, M. Morford, Morford Lumber Company: IP. 
J. Loevenhart, ‘of Loevenhart & Co.; A. B. Ransom, of John 
B. Ransom & Co.; S. Lieberman, of Lieberman, Loveman & 
O’Brier ; Henderson Baker, of Baker, Jacobs & Co. 


yreene, of Davidson, 


A new constitution and by-laws reported favorably 
by a committee selected cometime ago and recently in- 
formally adopted by the club were formally adopted 
at the meeting. The new constitution provides for the 
election of an additional vice president and also makes 
provision for the immediate incorporation of the club. 





WIDESPREAD RATE ADJUSTMENT IS PRO- 
POSED. 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.] 

MemPHIS, TENN., March 18.—The presidents and 
traffic managers of all the railroads operating in southern 
hardwood lumber territory and about 300 manufacturers 
and distributers of lumber and forest products will hold 
a conference in Memphis April 7 in an effort to bring 
about an adjustment of freight rates. The lumber con- 
ference was arranged by the Southern Hardwood Traffic 
Asssociation, and codperation between the lumber inter- 
ests and the railroads is the object sought. This con- 
ference is unique in character and is expected to have 
an important bearing on the lumber rate cases now 
pending before the Interstate Commerce Commission. 





TO ELABORATE ON PLANS FOR 
CONCATENATION. 

Hovston, Tex., March 15.—Vicegerent Snark Harry 
G. Dean, of the Houston Hoo-Hoo, will call a meeting 
of the local members of that body within a few days 
to elaborate the plans already tentatively made for the 
concatenation to be held on the night of April 13, 
during the convention of the Texas Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation. The meeting will be held in the rooms of 
the Houston Lumbermen’s Club, and the concatenation 
probably will be held there also. 

The invitation and publicity committee has issued a 
circular letter calling attention of the Texas retailers 
to the twenty-ninth annual convention of the Lumber- 
men’s Association of Texas, and giving the information 
that the business meetings will be held at the Rice 
Hotel at 10 a. m. each day. The rates at the various 
hotels are given, also information as to reduced railroad 
rates. 





ELECTS OFFICERS AT ANNUAL. 

PirTsBURGH, Pa., March 16.—The annual meeting and 
election of officers of the Pittsburgh Wholesale Lumber 
Dealers’ Association were held on Monday of this week, 
Oscar H. Babcock retiring as president and being suc- 
ceeded by J. C. Donges, president of the J. C. Donges 
Lumber Company. The other oflicers are J. T. Mont- 
gomery, of the American Lumber & Manufacturing 
Company, vice president, and J. G. Criste, of the In- 
terior Lumber Company, secretary-treasurer. The di- 
rectors for the year include W. H. Schuette, O. H. Bab- 
cock, Alexander Willson, A. J. Diebold, and E. S. Dun, 
the latter of the Allegheny Lumber Company. 

His election as president was a signal honor to Mr. 
Donges, who became a member of the association about 
four years ago. He is one of the younger generation 
of the lumber trade, aggressive and sincere and has 
energy sufficient to be of great value to the organization 
as its executive. Mr. Donges believes there are suffi- 
cient influence, power and ability in the Pittsburgh 
association to act as a benefit to the whole industry, and 
especially in Pittsburgh. 

During the last year the association has held weekly 
meetings regularly and often has listened to speakers 
of prominence on topics of peculiar interest to lumber: 
men and to business men. The year has been an excep: 
tional one for the trade, with sufficient cause to bring 
the membership together more than usual. It is believed 


that the new year is fraught with difficulties and prob- 
lems that will make the association of even greater value 
and helpfulness to its members and to the trade as a 
whole. 


—. 


MAY EMULATE CHICAG), 


Wood Industries of St. Louis Will L «ely 
Form Overhead Organization. 


Sr. Louis, Mo., March 17.—At a called meeti. + of 
the executive board of the Lumbermen’s Club this - ‘ter. 
noon, to which also the entertainment committe: wag 
invited, it was arranged that the club give a bu: juet 
at the Mercantile Club Mareh 30 to which ma ‘ge. 
turers, wholesalers, and carload buyers and seller. ang 
users of wood will be invited—retail lumber de ‘ers 
hardwood retail dealers, planing mill dealers, mai far. 


turers, box-makers, furniture manufacturers, ete. The 
purpose is to perfect an overhead organization i: St, 
Louis. Plan and scope as outlined by Secretary ©. A, 


Pier are as follows: 


In Chicago the wood industries are strongly orga: ized 
in what is known as the Lumbermen’s Associatic ; of 
Chicago. That organization, which dates back to ‘869 
has put the hardwood wholesalers and yards, the y: \low 
pine wholesalers and yards, the manufacturers of oth 
kinds of material, the planing mills, box factories, -tajr 
builders, commission salesmen ete. in an invincible | osj- 
tion in regard to protecting wood, furthering its m:nu- 
facture, sale and consumption, so that the weakest ele- 
ment in the association is backed by the entire strength 
of the industry in that locality. 

St. Louis lacks such an organization. It is true St, 
Louis has certain lumber organizations, each tryiny in- 
dependently to do good work and such independent or- 
ganizations are absolutely necessary and should conti :ue; 
but the old axiom ‘In union there is strength’’ was never 
truer than today and it is well illustrated in the Chicago 
organization. 

such an overhead organization of the wood industries 
of St. Louis should really be a matter of civic teh in 
There should be an organization in St. Louis a such 
strength, purpose and fairness as to appeal to the busi- 
ness sagacity and patriotic impulse of every man inter- 
ested in lumber and allied industries. 

St. Louis must look to the future and meet modern 
conditions in order to regain her former prestige as a 
lumber center and market. Nothing short of a strong 
overhead organization, the many acting for the few and 
vice versa, can meet the present situation. 

The plan and scope of the proposed organization adapted 
from the Lumbermen’s Association of Chicago may be 
briefiy outlined as follows: 


(1) Have one overhead organization of lumbermen, with 
headquarters in St. Louis, composed of business firms 
who are manufacturers, wholesalers, jobbers, retailers 
and buyers of every character of car load lumber. 

(2) The object of the organization is to promote the 
general welfare of the lumber trade and allied interests 
in St. Louis, St. Louis County and contiguous territory; 
to foster such trade and correct abuses in such trade or 
business; to secure freedom from unjust or unlawful ex- 
actions; to establish or adopt uniform inspection, grading, 
etc.; to acquire, preserve and disseminate valuable in- 
formation in regard to credits and collections; to settle 
differences by arbitration, or otherwise, in which mem- 
bers may be involved and promote friendly intercourse 
among and between members. 

(83) Classify the membership according to character of 
business into membership divisions, as for instance: 

(a) Pine yard dealers having yards in St. Louis, St. 
Louis County and contiguous territory, handling conifer- 
ous woods of any and all varieties. 

(b) Hardwood dealers having yards in St. Louis, St. 
Louis County and contiguous Rec rivodly handling hard- 
woods of any and all varieties 

(c) Planing mill manufac turers having mills or business 
headquarters in St. Louis, St. Louis County or contiguous 
territory. 

A like division to cover manufacturers, 
box manufacturers, commission 
furniture manufacturers etc. 

Each one of the divisions created shall govern, inde- 
pendently of the other divisions, its own organization and 
affairs so far as the same does not conflict with the rights 
and interests of any other division. In case of a con- 
flict the differences will be settled by a board of directors 
of the overhead organization. Each division shall elect 
annually their own executive committee, the chairman of 
which shall be a member of the overhead organization. 
Each committee of the overhead organization to be com- 
posed of one member only from each division. 

The affairs of the parent organization shall be man- 
aged by a board of directors composed of one representa- 
tive from each of the divisions, as stipulated above, who 
continue in office for one year, a majority of whom con- 
stitute a quorum for the transaction of business. 

No division to be created with a less membership than 
ten business concerns. If any branch of the business 
has fewer members than ten, then it may be represented 
in a division of miscellaneous members not included in 
any of the preceding divisions referred to, and such a 
division shall have a member of the board as outlined 
above. 

The officers of this overhead organization to consist of 
a president, vice president, secretary and treasurer. The 
president and vice president to be elected annually by 
and from the board of directors of the overhead organi- 
zation and the board of directors shall appoint the sec- 
retary and treasurer. 

The plan is perfectly outlined as to dues, nonresident 
members etc. It is also replete in every detail of opera- 
tion, stipulating the duties of the officers and committees; 
and the powers and authority of the officers and the 
board of directors and the executive division are all 
carefully restricted so that the parent organization at 
no time loses any control of the affairs of the institution 
and suitable means are provided for special meetings, 
necessary investigation committees etc. Never are the 
affairs of the separate divisions infringed by the over- 
head organization. One strong point in favor of the or- 
ganization is its provision for inspection and adjustment 
of disputes covering consignments, invoices, grades etc. 
The Chicago plan provides for a system of statistical in- 
formation that makes it possible for the lumber interests 
to stand behind any one of its members in a controversy 
with a transportation company. 

The organization stands four square for the protection 
of the lumber and allied interests in matters of legisla- 
tion, transportation, inspection; makes it possible to pre- 
vent unjust and unfair ordinances being passed in oe 
City or State, puts it in a position to reap the benefit of 
the organization of the National Chamber of Commerce 
and, in fact, results in unity of action of the membership 
so that they can get a hearing on any matters of common 
interest under the most unfavorable circumstances. 


wholesalers, 
salesmen, stair builders, 





According to a statement of the treasurer, at the 
close of business February 28 the interest bearing debt, 
which is really all that ought to be considered, was 
$969,759,090. Thus, the indebtedness on. which the 
people have to pay interest is a trifle less than $10 pe: 
capita. 
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RAILWAY ENGINEERS MEET 


Re, orts Deal Technically with Use of Wood 
in Railway Construction. 


the annual meeting of the American Railway 
En. neering Association, which was held at the Con- 
ore Hotel, Chicago, March 16, 17 and 18, the usual 
rep ts were presented, including those of a number 
ot .ommittees which have to do with the use of wood 


in onstruction of track and permanent railway equip- 
me:t. Among these were the committee on wood 
pr rvation, the committee on wooden bridges and 
tre: les, the committee on grading of lumber, the com- 
mit.ce on ties and the committee on buildings. These 
cou iiittee reports were, many of them, so long and 
con prehensive as to be beyond the possibilities of 


cor plete review at this time, but these will be taken 
up ‘or further consideration. 

‘ie report of the committee on wood preservation, 
Euil Stimson chairman, recognized the addition of 
con! tar oils to creosote as a practice widely estab- 
lished and laid down certain specifications intended to 
control the’ practice within reasonable limits. The 
question of water in creosote also had attention and 
metuods both of measurement and separation were 
sugvested. 

o this report was appended the usual record of 


service tests of ties, which this year is accompanied 
by some additional notes of inspections made by mem- 
bers of the committee of such tests as are of eight 


or more years’ duration. 

Another extremely valuable appendix to the report 
of this committee was a paper by Prof. Irving W. 
Bailey, of Harvard University, on the ‘‘ Effect of the 
Structure of Wood Upon Its Permeability,’’ taking 
up, however, only the first section of this subject, 
dealing with coniferous woods. This paper is of great 
technical interest and is reserved for more thorough 
later review. 

The report of the committee on wooden bridges and 
trestles gave a study of the relative economy of re- 
pairs and of renewals of wooden bridges and trestles 
aud reported as its final conclusion the following: 


It is good practice to repair wooden bridges and trestles 
by parts until such time as the general condition of the 
structure requires entire renewal. 

The péssibility of doing this with wooden construc- 
tion is, of course, one advantage of this form which 
is possessed in lesser or in no degree by other types 
of structure, 

The committee has also collected considerable mate- 
rial on design of docks and wharves and has reserved 
the subject for further study. 

Regarding ballast deck trestles the committee again 
reports for the first time since 1908. The oldest ballast 
deck trestles in service, constructed of creosoted tim- 
ber, have not yet begun to fail, although some of 
these structures have been in service for eighteen 
years. Neither have renewals been necessary, except 
to a very minor extent and the consensus of railway 
oflicers having most extensive experience indicates 
that the serviceable life of such structures will doubt- 
less extend over a period of twenty or twenty-five 
years. These officers are unanimous in conceding the 
advantages of these structures. The general designs 
continue prevalent—the solid stringer floor design and 
the open stringer floor plank design. Choice between 
these types is often guided by ability or inability 
to obtain large timbers at a medium price, but the 
uext few years should determine with fair accuracy 
the actual length of life and annual expense of main- 
tenance as between these two forms. 

Replies to inquiries thus far received appear to indi- 
cate that the cost of this type of wooden trestle is 
only 40 to 50 percent that of reinforced concrete. A 
particular study of the relative merits of wooden 
trestles as compared with reinforced concrete trestles 
will be made by this committee for the coming year. 

This committee has also made some investigation 
of the use of lag screws for fastening guard timbers 
and recommends a further trial by such roads as are 
willing to make the experiment. The hole should be 
bored full depth and the lag screwed into place. 

The committee on grading of lumber reported re- 
vised rules for the grading of hemlock and pine lum- 
ber, the rules adopted several years ago being no 
longer standard and being now impracticable as a 
basis for purchases. In yellow pine, the grading rule 
adopted by the Panama Canal, the grading rule recom- 
mended on May 4, 1914, by the classification commit- 
tee of the Yellow Pine Manufacturers’ Association, 
and the rule adopted by the Georgia-Florida Saw Mill 
\ssociation applying to structural timbers are all 
quoted without the indication of a preference be- 
tween them. The committee recommends that this 
rganization codperate with the American Society for 
‘esting Materials and other similar organizations in 

rmulating a standard rule. 

The committee on ties made an exhaustive report 
ecommending a number of changes in the manual; 
vaking full reports on composite ties, and supplying 
| complete index to previous proceedings showing the 

istory of metal, composite and concrete ties. 

The committee also reported recommendations on 
potting ties for renewals, distributing ties, counting 
ind inspection, piling, handling of treated ties ete. 
An appendix was included on the distribution and care 
‘! erossties by E. F. Robinson, chief engineer of the 
Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh Reilway, and includ- 
ng the engineering instructions standard on that line. 











The report of the committee on buildings contained 
no new matter of interest bearing on wooden construc- 
tion in general, but had some interesting recommenda- 
tions in regard to shop floors, including specifications 
for the laying of plank floors on cinder or gravel. 
plank sub-floor with maple or other hardwood flooring 
on concrete base and on tar-rock base etc. The ad- 
vantages of wood block flooring are also interestingly 
discussed. It is stated that they can be easily re- 
paired, are easy to work and truck on, and that tools 
are not damaged by falling upon such a floor. A con- 
crete base is, however, needed to distribute heavy 
loads which otherwise would bear upon only a few of 
the blocks. - 


SILO PUBLICITY PROPOSED 


Directors of Southern Pine Association Will 
Also Employ a Paving Expert. 





The directors of the Southern Pine Association began 
a two day meeting in Chicago Thursday at the Black- 
stone hotel with President Charles 8. Keith, of Kansas 
City, Mo., in the chair and Vice President P. 8. Gardiner, 
of Laurel, Miss., and the following directors present: 

Arkansas—O., O. Axley, Warren; W. T. Murray, Fordyce. 

Florida—S. J. Carpenter, Jacksonville. 

Louisiana—W. H. Sullivan, Bogalusa; R. M. Hallowell, 
Elizabeth. 

Mississippi—C. S. Butterfield, Norfield. 

Missouri—C. D. Johnson, St. Louis. 

Oklahoma—D. V. Dierks, Oklahoma City. 








Director F. H. Lathrop, of Birmingham, Ala., was 
represented by H. H. Snell, of Birmingham, and Vice 
President J. H. Kirby, of Houston, Tex., by B. F. Bon- 
ner, of Houston. Manager J. E. Rhodes, of New Or- 
ieans, La., Counsel J. M. Lucas, of Kansas City, Mo., 
R. A. Long, of Kansas City, Mo., J. Lewis Thompson, 
of Houston, Tex., chairman of the silo committee, and 
Henry Schott, of Kansas City, Mo., advertising repre- 
sentative, were also in attendance. 

Mr. Schott submitted a plan for a proposed campaign 
of silo advertising. It was determined to employ a 
paving expert to be attached to the department of the 
structural engineer of the association. 

A committee consisting of Messrs. Long, Murray and 
Axley was appointed to draft resolutions on the deaths 
of H. H. Foster, of Malvern, Ark., and J. H. Baird, of 
Nashville, Tenn. C. J. Mansfield, of Warren, Ark., was 
appointed a member of the transportation committee to 
succeed the late H. H. Foster. 

A special committee consisting of Messrs. Bonner, 
Gardiner and Johnson was appointed to formulate terms 
of sale based on the best present general practice for 
recommendation to the association for future adoption. 





DEMONSTRATE VALUE OF WOOD. 


The annual exposition of the National Railway Appli- 
ances Association is on at the Coliseum in Chicago this 
week and among the many attractive exhibits there is 
none more so than that maintained by two well known 
lumber manufacturing concerns, the Louisiana Red 
Cypress Company, of New Orleans, La., and the Booth- 
Kelly Lumber Company, of Eugene, Ore. These two 
concerns are demonstrating the special value of wood as 
a material in the manufacture of railway ears and rail- 
way appliances. 

The, Booth-Kelly Lumber Company has an interesting 
display of Douglas fir and red cedar in the form of top 
roofing, car siding, water pipe and other railroad re- 
quirements. The Booth-Kelly company’s booth is at- 
tractively decorated with pictures of the mills and opera- 
tions of the company. A large section of a log and 
panels of the finished fir afford entertaining and artistic 
decorations. The exhibit is in charge of R. G. Hutchins, 
of Chicago. 

The exhibit of the Louisiana Red Cypress Company is 
in charge of General Manager Frank N. Snell, of New 
Orleans, assisted by C. A. Nesom from the quotation 
and inquiry department of the company. The exhibit 
successfully proves the longevity of cypress, containing 
such interesting items as a shingle from the roof of 
George Washington’s home at Mt..Vernon; fencing that 
has been in service 80 years; siding 91 years old; ties 
that were 29 years in use on the Louisville & Nashville 
Railroad and some that have given 30 years’ service on 
the main line of the Southern Pacific Railway; water 
tank stock that has been in use 25 years; water main 
that has seen 116 years’ service; and, last but not least, 
a section of a coffin which sheltered the remains of Hen- 
rich Miller from 1803 to 1908. Railway material on 
exhibition includes cross arms, trunking and capping, 
crossing planks and snow fencing. The company has 
been able to prove that, while an iron crossing sign will 
last only ten years, one of cypress is much more durable. 
An attractive feature of the exhibit is some flower bas- 
kets made of eypress knees inverted. After the show 
they will be presented to Dodson, the bird house archi- 
tect. 

Tuesday Mr Snell, George E. Watson, of New Orleans, 
secretary of the Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, and C. 8. Williams, of Patterson, La., held a 
meeting with a special committee of the National Rail- 
way Appliances Association to work out specifications for 
trunking and capping. These will be presented to the 
next meeting of the association to be held in Salt Lake 
City, in September for ratification, and in the meantime 
will serve as specifications. 
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Emphasize current 
timber investment 
opportunities. 


In a few years buyers will look 
back at the ‘“‘good old days of 
1915,’’ when good timber could 
have been picked up at bargain 
prices. This is 1915. 


Buy now and fore- 
stall future regrets. 


We offer bargains in southern 
hardwoods and southern pine, 
western pine, fir, spruce and 
cedar—also British Columbia 
timber. 





Find out what they 
are and where they 
are. 





James 1). Lacey & Co. 


Timber Land Factors. 


CHICAGO, ILL., + - ~- 1750 McCormick Building. 
PORTLAND, ORE., - 1313 Northwestern Bank Bldg. 
SEATTLE, WASH., - - - 1009 White Building. 
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382,000,000 Feet 


National Forest Timber 


For Sale. 


AMOUNT AND SPECIES—Unit I, 85,000,000 feet B. M., 
more or less, of western yellow pine, sugar pine, lodge- 
pole pine and western white pine timber, approximately 
96 per cent western yellow pine. 

Unit 11, 297,000,000 feet B. M., more or less, of same 
species, approximately 97 per cent western yellow pine. 

On both units there is an unestimated amount of other 
species, the removal of which is optional with the pur- 
chaser. 


LOCATION—Unit I—Within the Crater National Forest, 
Oregon, in Twp. 35 S., R. 6 E., and Twp. 36 S., Rs. 5 and 
6 E., W. M., on Four Mile, Lost and Woods creeks. 

Unit I11—Within the Paulina National Forest, Oregon, 
in Twps. 28, 29 and 80 S., R. 6% E., and Twp. 30 §&., 
R. 7 E., W. M., on Bear Creek watershed. 


STUMPAGE PRICES—Lowest rates considered for Unit I, 
$3.00 per M. for western yellow pine, sugar pine, lodge- 
pole pine and western white pine, and $0.50 per M. for 
other species. 

Unit II, $3.25 per M. for western yellow pine, sugar 
pine, lodgepole pine and western white pine, and $0.50 
per M. for other species. 

Rates to be readjusted on January 1, 1920, and every 
three years thereafter. 


DEPOSIT—With bid on Unit I, $5,000; on Unit II, $20,000, 
to apply on purchase price if bid is accepted, or refunded 
if bid is rejected. Ten per cent may be retained as forfeit 
if the contract and bond are not executed within the re- 
quired time. 


FINAL DATE FOR BIDS—Sealed bids will be received on 
either or both units by the District Forester, Portland, 
Oregon, up to and including April 10, 1915. The time 
for receiving bids on either unit may be extended sixty 
days upon the request of responsible parties desiring addi- 
tional time for the examination of the timber, or for other 
reasons in the discretion of the Forester. 


The right to reject any and all bids is reserved. 


Before bids are submitted full information concerning the 
character of the timber, conditions of sale, deposits, and the 
submission of bids should be obtained from the District For- 
ester, Portland, Oregon, or the Forest Supervisor, Medford, 
Oregon. 


WIRE for Bundling Lumber 


WE SPECIALIZE. Ask for Prices. 
THE SENECA WIRE & MFG. CO., Fostoria, Ohio 
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TIMBER ESTIMATORS 








Timber Estimates 


We cruise timber in temperate and tropical lands. 
Estimates, Maps, Reports. 


VITALE & ROTHERY 


Forest Engineers 


527 Fifth Ave., NEW YORK CITY 
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Reports include topographi- 
cal map, detailed estimates 
and written report. 


Timber 


Estimates INER & 
CLARENCE W. GRIFFITH, rorce: sicz. MEMPHIS, TENN. 





DEATH LAYS 


HARRY HOWARD FOSTER. 


Comparatively few men in the lumber industry 
will be more deeply mourned at their demise than 
Harry Howard Foster, who died at his home in 
Little Rock, Ark., Thursday, March 11, of heart 
disease. There are lumbermen whose acquaintance 
and influence cover a larger territory and whose 
names are more familiar the country over, but in the 
white pine North and in the yellow pine South Harry 
Foster stood for integrity, for fair play, for progres- 
siveness in the industry and for a high degree of 
usefulness modestly performed. 

Mr. Foster was born in 1857, in Oshkosh, Wis., where 
his father, Edward Augustus Foster, was then in busi- 





THE LATE HARRY H. FOSTER. 


ness. His family was of Puritan stock, coming from 
England in the seventeenth century, and it is recorded 
that in 1776 Col. Benjamin Foster was engaged in the 
manufacture of lumber at Machias, Me., and was a 
conspicuous figure during the war of the revolution. 
His descendants continued in the lumber business, and 
Harry Foster’s father finally, after sundry changes in 
location, built the first gang mill in Oshkosh, Wis. 
Then E, A. Foster engaged in the lumber business at 
Oconto, Wis., and in 1865, when Harry Foster was 
eight years old, the family moved to Muskegon, Mich., 
then to Ludington, Mich., and in the latter place the 
elder Foster acquired a connection in the Pere Mar- 
quette Lumber Company. 

During that period the boy gained his education, and 
finally spent two years in Olivet College, at Olivet, 
Mich., leaving before graduation to work for the firm 
of E. A. Foster & Co. at Ludington. 

In 1883 Harry Foster and his father went to Chi- 
cago, where they purchased Thomas H. Shepherd’s in- 
terest in the wholesale lumber firm of A. R. Gray & Co. 
This was Harry Foster’s first entry as a principal into 
the lumber business. In December, 1884, he retired 
from the firm and made various business connections, 
always as a principal, but finally in 1887, went to 
Merrill, Wis., and bought an interest in the Merrill 
Lumber Company, which had been incorporated the 
preceding year by his father, in company with a 
number of prominent kimbermen. Harry Foster at 
once took the position of superintendent of this com- 
pany’s business and remained in that capacity until 
December, 1901, when he resigned to accept the presi- 
dency and management of the newly-organized Wis- 
consin & Arkansas Lumber Company at Malvern, Ark. 
Associated with Mr. Foster in this enterprise were a 
number of friends, prominent lumbermen, in the Wis- 
consin valley. 

The Wisconsin & Arkansas Lumber Company has 
under his leadership been one of the most progressive 
and successful of the Arkansas lumber producing insti- 
tutions, It secured at the outset large tracts of tim- 
ber and erected one of the finest mills of the South. 
Within the last two years the company has added to 
its production by building another mill. 

Inevitably, as time went on, Mr. Foster’s interests 
became more varied until he was interested in northern 
and southern lumber concerns, timber, banks, etc. He 
has been honored by lumber associations. He was the 
first president of the old Wisconsin Valley Lumber- 
men’s Association, and in January, 1906, was elected 
vice-president of the Yellow Pine Manufacturers’ 
Association, and later served three terms as president 
of that association. He could always be depended upon 
to serve the industry in any way he could, and ever 
since he began business in the North has cheerfully 
done an enormous amount of work on committees, etc. 

Mr. Foster was an earnest and consistent member 
of the Presbyterian church, and there, too, he was a 
worker. 

The services over his remains were conducted at his 
home, 2122 Broadway, Little Rock, Sunday, March 14, 
and he was buried in Oakland cemetery. The active 
pallbearers were employees of the Wisconsin & Arkan- 
sas Lumber Company, while the honorary pallbears 
were old partners and friends from different parts of 
the country, including Walter Alexander, Andrew 
Kreutzer, and C. C. Yawley, of Wausau, Wis.; L. N. 


— 


A HEAVY TOL. 


Anson, of Merrill, Wis.; W. E. Barns, of St. Le is, 
John Landers, of Springfield, Mo., and George K, 
Smith, of St. Louis. 

Among others present were L. K. Baker, of Ash]: 1d, 
Wis.; Clifford Mansfield, C. J. Atkinson, and O Q, 
Axley, of Arkansas; A. H. Stange, of Merrill, \\\s, 
and W. N. Bemis, of St. Louis. 

The many friends of this modest, kindly, effic' nt 
man join in mourning his loss with Mrs, Foster whom 
as Miss Elizabeth Wallin, of Grand Rapids, Mich., he 
married in 1886, and his three children, Wallin Fos: er 
Miss Foster, and Mrs. Samuel Cochran, all of Li'‘le 
Rock, as well as his brothers and sisters. 





CHARLES A. SCHIEREN. 


In the death of Charles A. Schieren, of the Charies 
A. Schieren Company, on March 10, followed wit) in 
24 hours by the death of Mrs. Charles A. Schieren, | 
business world and the city of Brooklyn especia!) 
have suffered heavy loss. Both Mr. and Mrs. Schieron 
had been ill for some time with pneumonia and as Mrs, 
Schieren had been unconscious for some days she died 
without knowledge of the death of her husband. 

Charles Adolph Schieren was born in the provi 
of Rhein, Prussia, February 28, 1842, and came ito 
the United States with his father, John N., and hi 
mother, Wilhelmina (Laugenboch) Schieren, at the ay 
of 14. Early in life he was employed in his father’ 
cigar and tobacco store, where he remained until 1804, 
at which time he became a salesman for Philip 8. Pas- 
quay, who was in the leather belting business at 
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THE LATE CHARLES A. SCHIEREN. 


25 Spruce street, New York. In that position Mr. 
Schieren acquired a thorough knowledge of the belt- 
ing business, particularly of the manufacture of belts. 
In 1866, on the death of Mr. Pasquay, Mr. Schieren 
became manager of the estate, the concern eventually 
becoming the property of Heim & Zimmerman, in 
whose employ Mr, Schieren remained until 1868. In 
that year he founded the house of Charles A. Schieren 
at 92 Gold street, his only cash capital being his 
modest savings, but he was possessed of a larger and 
more valuable capital in the knowledge he had gained 
in the school of practical experience. In 1882 Jacob 
R. Stein acquired a half interest in the business, but 
retired five years later. In 1888 F. A. M. Burrell, 
who had been interested in the business since 1882, 
became a partner, the concern at about that time 
becoming known as the Charles A. Schieren Company. 

In 1893 the company built a tannery at Bristol, 
Tenn., in order that it might be near an adequate 
supply of tan oak. The Tennessee plant grew rapidly 
from its original capacity of 20,000 to upwards of 
100,000 hides annually, the remarkable success of the 
business being based upon the high quality of belting 
manufactured. October 27, 1906, the: new Schieren 
factory building in New York City was opened. In 
addition to its New York factory and office, the latter 
at 30-38 Ferry street, the company maintains houses 
in Chicago, Boston, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Denver 
and Brooklyn, and in Hamburg, Germany. 

During recent years the active management of the 
Charles A. Schieren Company has devolved upon 
Charles A. Schieren, jr., president; G. Arthur Schieren, 
vice president, and H. B. Schieren, secretary and 
treasurer, while Charles A. Schieren remained chair- 
man of the board of directors. 

Notwithstanding the fact that Mr. Schieren was 
possessed of a thoroughly practical knowledge of busi- 
ness in general and of belting manufacture in par- 
ticular, and was in every way a successful business 
man, he found time throughout his active business 
career to interest himself in public affairs as well as 
in other lines of business. He was at various times 


first vice president of the German Savings Bank, 
Brooklyn; trustee of the Aachen & Munich Fire In- 
surance Company and the Brooklyn Trust Company; 
director of the Germania Life Insurance Company and 
the Nassau National Bank; 
the Brooklyn Academy of 


resident and director of 
usic; first vice president 
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an trustee of the Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sci- 
en 3; and in 1894 and 1896 he was elected mayor of 
Br klyn. Mr. Schieren also at intervals contributed 
aui oritative articles to the trade press on the sub- 
je of leather and belting manufacture. In 1865 
Mr. Schieren married Mary Louise Bramm, daughter 
of ieorge W. and Louise M. Bramm, and four chil- 
dro were born of the union: Charles A., Ida Mary, 
G. Arthur and Harriet N. 

ary Louise Bramm was born in Manhattan 74 
ye -s ago. For many years she had taken an active 
pa:' in church and charity work in Brooklyn, being 
at ihe time of her death a member of the board of 
trustees of the Brooklyn Home of Consumptives and 
wus also interested in the work of the Brooklyn 
So :ety for Improving the Condition of the Poor, the 
Brooklyn Children’s Aid Society and other organiza- 
tions. Mrs. Schieren was a prominent member of the 
Lutheran Church of the Redeemer. 

ir. and Mrs. Schieren are survived by three sons 
an! a daughter, the three sons being actively con- 
ne-ted with the business of the Charles A. Schieren 
Company. A memorial te Mr. Schieren will be held 
at the Brooklyn Academy of Music, Sunday, March 21, 
at 4 p. m. 





EDWIN 8S. HARTWELL. 


The death of Edwin S. Hartwell last Friday night 
marks the passing of another of Chicago’s veteran 
lumbermen. Mr. Hartwell’s death was sudden; he 
retired in apparently perfect health, but during the 
night was attacked by a choking spell and within an 
hour was dead. The attending physician attributed 
his death to heart failure. He had been subject for 
some time to diabetes and had had one or two mild 
attacks of a similar nature previously. He was buried 
in Graceland Cemetery last Monday, the funeral serv- 
ive being conducted by Rev. Henry S. Brown, of the 
Like View Presbyterian Chureh. The pallbearers, 
olitime friends of the deceased, were John C. Spry, 
S. A. Spry, E. 8. Shepherd, James. T. Milner, John E. 
.oomis, Edward O’Brien, M. M. Jamieson and James 
. Channon. 

Mr. Hartwell was born in Denmark, N. Y., January 
26, 1846. He came to Chicago in 1864 and entered the 
employ of F. B. Gardner & Co., with which firm he 
remained for ten years. This firm was later changed 
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THE LATE EDWIN 8. HARTWELL. 


to the Gardner-Spry Company and Mr. Hartwell con- 
tinued with that company for two years. In 1876 he 
was made manager of the Chicago yards of the Pesh- 
tigo Lumber Company, with mills on the Green Bay 
shore,‘which position he held for eleven years. In 1887 
he entered the lumber business with Herman H. Het- 
tler as partner, the business being conducted under 
the name of Edwin S. Hartwell. In 1896 the business 
was incorporated as the Edwin 8. Hartwell Lumber 
Company. In July, 1903, Mr. Hartwell sold out his 
interests to Mr. Hettler and the name of the concern 
was changed to the Herman H. Hettler Lumber Com- 
pany, since which time Mr. Hartwell has not been 
prominently identified with the lumber business. He 
was an active association member and worker and 
after serving on numerous committees he was honored 
by his associates by being elected president of the 
Lumbermen’s Association of Chicago in March, 1896. 

In September, 1871, Mr. Hartwell married Miss 
Nannie W. Lane, of Chicago, daughter of Joseph Lane, 
who operated the old West Lake Street flour mills in 
the days of the Civil War. He is survived by his 
widow and by his daughter, Mrs. Howard D. Casey, 
and one son, Richard K. Hartwell, all of Chicago. 

Mr. Hartwell was a charter member of the Chicago 
Athletic Club and was a member of the Royal League 
and National Union Associations. He was a man of 
retiring disposition, quiet and unostentatious, but he 
impressed one with his sincerity and dependability. 
Mr. Hartwell ranked high among the substantial lum- 
bermen of Chicago in the days wiien it was essentially 
a great wholesale yard market. 


JAMES H. BAIRD. 

From injuries received when struck by a train, James 
H. Baird, of Nashville, Tenn., editor and publisher of 
the Southern Lumberman, died Tuesday afternoon at 
1:30 o’clock at Burch’s Infirmary. The accident oc- 
curred at 8 o’clock Tuesday morning at Nashville, 
shortly after Mr. Baird had left a sleeper on which 
he was a passenger from Montgomery, Ala. Mr. 
Baird’s chest was crushed, three ribs were broken and 
he suffered a fractured left arm and sustained internal 
injuries. But little hope was entertained for his re- 
covery, although desperate efforts were made by a corps 
of the most eminent physicians in Nashville to save his 
life. He was conscious to the end. 

Mr. Baird returned to Nashville Tuesday morning 
from Montgomery, where he attended a meeting of 
Alabama and Florida lumber manufacturers. As is 
customary, the sleeper was placed on a sidetrack upon 
the arrival of the train in Nashville at an early hour 
Tuesday morning. After leaving the sleeper about 8 
o’clock Mr. Baird started in the direction of the Union 
Station, down the railroad yards, when he was struck 
by the inbound Clarksville accommodation. 

He was picked up by railroad yardmen and hurried 
to the private sanitarium of Dr. Lucius Burch. With 
characteristic indomitable will Mr. Baird supplied his 
name and address to those who first reached him after 
being struck by the engine. Reports of the manner in 
which the fatal injuries were sustained are confused. 
According to some who claim to have witnessed the 
fatal accident the train struck Mr. Baird without warn- 
ing. Others insist that he walked directly in front of 
the oncoming train. After hours of intense agony, 
Mr. Baird’s suffering was relieved by death Tuesday 
afternoon. He was surrounded by his wife and chil- 
dren. 

‘Jim’? Baird, as he was affectionately known, was 
born August 13, 1866, at the village of Baird’s Mill, 
Wilson County, Tennessee. His father, Dan W. Baird, 
was editor of the Wilson County News, and in the small 
printing shop young Baird began to assimilate the 
knowledge of journalism which later made him success- 
ful as editor and publisher. Though deprived of ade- 
quate opportunities of an educational nature, by per- 
sistent energy he acquired an exhaustive knowledge of 
history, the arts and sciences, and at the time of death 
was one of the best read men in the country. 

When James Baird was still in his teens the Southern 
Lumberman, founded at Lebanon by his father and a 
cousin, A. E, Baird, was moved to Nashville. When 
this trade journal was in its infancy young Baird set 
type for the paper and later he became identified with 
the editorial department of the paper. About three 
years after the removal of the Southern Lumberman to 
Nashville, Mr. Baird purchased the interest of A. E. 
Baird, jointly with Col. Albert Roberts, and the Baird- 
Roberts Publishing Company took charge of the paper. 
Mr. Baird later acquired a controlling interest. 

In addition to being president of the Southern Lum- 
berman, Mr. Baird was also president of the Baird- 
Lowe Publishing Company, publisher of the Southern 
Automobile Garage which was launched a few months 


ago. 
In, 1897 Mr. Baird was elected Supreme Scrivenoter 





THE LATE JAMES H. BAIRD. 


of the Coneatenated Order of Hoo-Hoo and’ retained 
the position sixteen years, giving up the responsibilities 
of the office in September, 1912. 

In 1896 Mr. Baird was married to Miss Mary Lou 
Freeman, and of this union four children—Foster, 
Joshua, Russell, and Helen—were born, who with his 
widow survive him. In addition Mr. Baird is survived 
by a brother, Edward M. Baird, of Mount Juliet, Tenn., 
and two sisters, Miss Anne Sherrill Baird, of Nashville, 
and Mrs. Luke Russell, of Paducah, Ky. 

‘<Jim’’ Baird was a man of magnetic personality and 
numbered his friends in every walk of life. He was of 
a nature most genial and his untimely death cast a 
gloom over the entire city. Mr. Baird was a man of 
varied interests, intensely concerned in all matters of 
civic welfare; and no movement looking to the progress 
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The Lumbermens Mutual Insurance 
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The Lumber Mutual Fire Insurance 
Co. of Boston, Mass. 


The Indiana Lumbermens Mutual In- 
surance Co. of Indianapolis, Ind. 


The Pennsylvania Lumbermens 
Mutual Fire Insurance Co. 
of Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Central Manufacturers Mutual 
InsuranceCo. of Van Wert, Ohio. 
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The way they took with the builder in- 
sured them a steady and increasing market. 
If you are hard pushed on price and quality 
these are the doors you should buy. They 
possess natural beauty of grain and figure un- 
equaled by any other door of equal price. 
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Finish, Shingles, Columns—in fact pretty 
much everything a yard carries in stock. 
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TACOMA, WASH. 
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lvania and New Jersey Representative 
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Shown on our latest bulletin makes it 
invaluable to retailers who advertise. 
If you want a copy free, write today. 


American Lumberman, 431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO 








of the city in which he lived or in the development of 
the South arose with which he did not immediately be- 
come most actively identified. He was a keen student 
of lumber activities and was recognized as an authority 
on market conditions. 

Mr. Baird was a trustee of the University of Nash- 
ville, and a member of the Old Oak Club, the foremost 
literary society in Nashville, and a member of the First 
Presbyterian Church. 

Funeral services for Mr. Baird were held Thursday 
afternoon from.the First Presbyterian Church, conducted 
by Rev. James I. Vance. The remains were laid to rest 
in Mount Olive Cemetery. The honorary pall bearers 
were EK. W. Foster, James B. Carr, E. L. Ivingfield 
More, Hamilton Love, John J. Vertrees, Arthur B. Ran- 
som, Judge Robert Ewing, F. M. Hamilton, and the 
members of the Old Oak Club. The following were the 
active pall bearers: 8S, C. Ewing, 8S. F. Russell Emery, 
E. T. Lowe, W. E, Ward, W. B. Baird, and J. H. 
Whaley. 


Business Confreres Memorialize James H. Baird. 

NASHVILLE, TENN., March 15.—At a called meeting 
ot the Nashville Lumbermen’s Club held Wednesday at 
the Commercial Club the following resolutions on the 
death of James H. Baird were adopted: 


In silence, with eyes turned in mute bewilderment to the 
Father who guides the destinies of man, we stand by the 
darkened bier and pall of our friend. Out of the silence 
comes the realization that unto the world it hath been told 
that in the midst of life we are in death, yet while bending 
in obedience to the rod that smote we can but wonder at the 
will of God in taking him whom he called. 

Yesterday J. H. Baird was among us, working with us, 
giving love unto his fellow man, giving counsel where it 
would benefit, giving labor where it was helpful; guiding and 
molding every thought and act of himself and his associates 
toward the true and high ideals that were the guidance of his 
»whn life. To know him was to Tove him, for love is responsive 
to love and he loved all men. Our close association with him 
daily revealed those great and unusual talents that gave 
him the leadership he so long maintained in the lumber 
trade of America. Yet in our grief we realize it is the pet 
sonal friend that has been called. 

WHEREAS, God in his indefinable wisdom has taken J. IH. 
Baird from among us, just when he was in the prime of 
life and at the zenith of his power to consummate those 
ideals to which his life had been devoted; therefore be it 

Resolved, In the death of J. H. Baird we recognize the 
ending of a life and influence that stood for everything that 
was ennobling and true: that added to the happiness of those 
dependent upon him and to the prosperity and advancement 
of those associated with him. In his passing we recogniz: 
the departure of one of the truest noblemen of Nature ; be il 
further ; 

Resolved, That these resolutions be spread upon the min 
utes of the Nashville Lumbermen’s Club: be transmitted to 
the lumber press of the country, and a copy be sent to th 
family. the ones who after all bave sustained the greatest 
loss and where the real beauty of the life of J. i. Baird 
shone most resplendent. 

A. B. RANSOM, 

HAMILTON Love, 

Sam K. Cowan, 
Comiuitte 

HUNTER.—Henry H. Hunter, aged 50, a lumberman 
of Dryden, N. his wife, their daughter-in-law, Mrs. 
Dale Hunter, and the latter’s 3-months-old baby girl, 
were killed March 10 when the automobile in which they 
were riding was struck by a Lehigh Valley freight train. 
Mr. and Mrs. Hunter and the baby were instantly killed 
and Mrs. Dale Hunter lived about an hour. The accident 
occurred near: the family home and the party had just 
started to visit Mr. Hunter’s son, who was ill in a hos- 
pital at Cortland. 

ALBERT BALDWIN, JR.—President of the New 
Orleans National Bark, and of A. Baldwin & Co., Albert 
Baldwin. jr., died suddenly March 11 at his residence in 
New Orleans, at the age of 48. Mr. Baldwin was the 
son of the late Albert Baldwin, long prominent in the 
mercantile and financial life of his section and succeeded 
his father in the management of the great mercantile 
business built up by the former. He was successful both 
as banker and business man and held official place in a 
number of well known companies, including the Salmen 
Brick & Lumber Co., of which he was secretary. He is 
survived by his widow and two daughters and a son. 


JOSEPH E. SANBORN.—Formerly a_ member of_ the 
firm of Robinson & Sanborn. of Loudon, N. H., Joseph E. 
Sanborn, died March 11 at his home in that city, at the 
age of 57. He was an extensive lumber operator and 
was a exaiaieeae of Suncook lodge of Odd Fellows of Pitts- 
field and of the grange. He is survived by his widow. 


CHARLES BARBER.—Among the men_ prominently 
identified in recent years with the lumbermen of Oshkosh, 
Wis., was Charles Barber, who died at his home _ there 
very suddenly March 11 at the age of 68. Mr. Barber 
was president of the Smith Grove Land Company, vice 
president of the Buckstaff-Sprague Lumber Company, 
the Morris Manufacturing Company and the Morris & 
Whitcomb Railway Company, the last three forming a 
large lumber industry at Morris, Wis. Law was his 
principal vocation and as an attorney he was main coun- 
sel in nearly all extensive lumber litigation in Wiscon- 
sin during thirty yvears of his most active vears. He 
also achieved local leadership as an educator, editor 
and hanker. 


AMOS G. HAMACKER.—Among the pioneer lumber- 
men connected with the development of the Wisconsin 
River and who had seen huge tracts of timber give way 
to sites of present cities was Amos G. Hamacker, who 
died March 12 at Stevens Point, Wis., at the age of 
87. Mr. Hamacker went to Stevens Point in 1852 and 
entered the employ of Slothower & Merrill, then the big 
lumbermen of the northwest. He was employed in 
various capacities and an incident of that period was 
his running of a huge raft of logs down the Wisconsin 
and Mississippi to St. Louis, where, for several vears Mr. 
Hamacker managed a lumber vard for the Slothower 
& Merrill firm. Returning to Stevens Point he later 
became secretary of the Stevens Point Boom Company 
and secretary and collector for the Wisconsin River 
Improvement Company, both connected with the thriv- 
ing lumber industry. He was an expert lumber gra/er 
and was employed by many firms in that capacity during 
his middle age. He ranked as one of the oldest members 
of the Masonic order in Wisconsin, having heen an 
original member of Evergreen Lodge No. 93. 

MAYNARD C. JOHNSON.—A member of the Gideon- 
Anderson Lumber & Mercantile Company, of St. Louis 
and Gideon, Mo., Maynard C. Johnson, died March 11 
at Cape Girardeau at the age of 35. He formerly was 
a resident of St. Louis, but had lived at Gideon, where 
the plant of the company is located, for several years. 
He contracted pneumonia several weeks ago and was 
removed to a hospital at Cape Girardeau. His wife was 
a daughter of W. P. Anderson, president of the company 
and died about a year ago. Two children, Isabel and 
Maynard W. Johnson, 12 and 14 years old, survive. 


R. A. DUTTON.—For many years one of the ling 
men of Clinton County, N. Y., A. Dutton, died hig 


home in Cadyville March 6. Mr. Dutton, who w.s gg 
years old, was for many years prominently identified vith 
the lumber industry along the Saranac River ani ilso 
conducted a general mercantile business of consid: ble 
magnitude at Cadyville. 





ALFRED JOHNSON, SR.—Alfred Johnson, sr., pi oeer 
lumberman of Coos County, Oregon, and president « the 
Alfred Johnson Lumber Company, died March 13 4 the 
home of his daughter, Mrs. Stanley Dollar in San 
— Cal., where he went to visit. Paralysis ¢ sed 
eath, 


GEORGE W. NEWCOMB.—One of the largest { 


« ere ~~ , ; ber 
and real estate Owners in northern Cumberland Co ty, 
George _W. Newcomb, died in Bridgton March 8 :; the 
age of 72 years. He was president of the Bridgto; 


chine & Lumber Company and vice president ot the 
Bridgton National Bank. He is survived by his w: ow 
a daughter, Mrs. Nettie Iredale, and a son, Sumn (’ 
Newcomb. v 


EDWARD F. ROWELL.—After a_ long_ illnes; of 
Bright’s disease and heart trouble, Edward F, Rx ell 
of Skowhegan, Me., a well known lumberman of at 
section, died March 9. Mr. Rowell was 52 years ld 
born at Madison, Me. He was educated in Athens A id- 
emy. Immediately after leaving school he entered 


he 
lumbering business with his father in the Roach k rs 
district, first as partner and afterward as sole o er 
of the business on the death of Mr. Rowell, sr., Some 


years ago. For the last thirty years he had been promi- 
nent in the Masonic orders of Skowhegan and in the 
Mystic Shrine of Lewiston, Me. Mr. Rowell was mur- 
ried twenty years ago to Miss Effie Merrill, of Skiow- 
hegan, who survives him. Funeral services were «on- 
ducted with impressive Masonic rites, 


HENRY FREDERICK. —P) resident of the U. G. Fred. 
erick Lumber Company, of Akron, Ohio, Henry Frede: ck 
died March 10 at his home in that city. He was 80 years 
old and had been very active in local civice affairs ;\|| 
his life. He was at one time county commissioner ind 
for many years served as director of the Summit County 
infirmary. He is survived by his widow and three sons. 


JAMES W. WELLER.—For. many years engaged in 
the wholesale lumber business in Pinebush, N. Y., James 
W. Weller, who was born in Bullville in 1853, died March 
3. He was a member of Hiawatha Lodge 252, Knights of 
Pythias and of Graham's U. P. Church. He is survi\ed 
by his widow and three sons. 


JOSEPH M. KELLAWAY.—The death of Joseph -*. 
Kellaway occurred March 14 at his home in Newt 
Center, Mass. Mr. Kellawav was a well known build 
and had done much to develop the real estate of Brook. 
line and Newton, two of the wealthiest residential com- 
munities of the Bay State. Mr. Kellaway was born 
December 17, 1841, in Lifton, Devonshire, England, and 
early entered the building trade and continued in that 
business when he came to this country in 1874. He was 
much interested in church work and for many years 
filled the pulpit at the Union Church in Charles River 
Village in addition to his regular business. Besides his 
widow he is survived by four sons and two daughters 


MRS. MATILDA CHESBROUGH.—Wife of Fremont RB. 
& hesbrough, who is one of the leading lumber operators 
of the Upper Peninsula, died at her home in Bay City, 
Mich., March 12. Mrs. Chesbrough was the daughter 
of Mr. and Mrs. William R. McCormick, who were among 
the earliest settlers in the Saginaw Valley. Two brothers, 
now deceased, Lewis and Hiram W. McCormick, were 
for years actively engaged in the lumber business. 


E. T. EBERHARD HAYEN.—For years active at Balti- 
more as a lumber and timber exporter, E. T. Eberhard 
Hayen, died at his home here March 12 of heart troubl 
Mr. Haven was 76 years old and came to the United States 
from Germany in 1859. He is survived by his widow, 
one son and five daughters. 





COMBINATIONS FOR THE PUBLIC GOOD. 


New York, March 12.—-That the public is coming 
more and more to realize that all combinations of busi 
ness are not criminal but that rather there may be some 
such combinations that would result in the publie good 
is a fact that is becoming more and more apparent every 
day; that some of the leading newspapers believe this to 
be a fact and are seeking to educate the people along 
those lines is indicated in the following discussion of 
yellow pine conditions printed in the Sunday issue of 
the New York Times: 


Since the war in Europe yellow pine lumber, both longleaf 
and shortleaf, has fallen off in price and many of the mills 
throughout the South have closed down. Construction work 
such as the New York subways and large sewer work in the 
city and in New Jersey have been about the only source of 
demand until very recently, as the retail yards have only what 
is known as a “hand-to-mouth” trade and have a good supp!) 
on hand. During the last three weeks considerable demand 
has sprung up and while prices have not advanced there seems 
to be a firmness in the market and a much better feeling. 
The conditions surrounding lumber are similar to those 
surrounding steel and iron and it is a well known fact that 
when iron and steel fall off in demand lumber quickly follows. 
We understand that steel is improving and the United States 
Steel Corporation is now experiencing a good demand’ and as 
usual yellow pine follows. 

Shortleaf pine (which is known to the trade as North 
Carolina pine) is the cheapest wood known to the trade. 
About 65 percent of this wood, viz.: the low end, goes into 
packing cases and temporary rooting material. It has taken 
the place of white pine, the supply of which has becony 
almost exhausted. Competition in yellow pine is very strong 
and both long-and shortleaf are manufactured with but little 
profit. Shortleaf pine is now being cut off so rapidly that the 
end is almost in sight, and the price of stumpage for this 
reason is increasing, as there seems to be nothing to take its 
place, excepting in the far West. Should the United States 
Government take hold of the situation, with an idea of con- 
serving the timber, it would undoubtedly consent to thi 
owners reducing the output and increasing the market price, 
as the mills now when operating are obliged to work at their 
utmost capacity in order to reduce the cost of manufacturing 
and avoiding operating at a loss, and inferior timber is left 
in the forest which would be made into lumber if the market 
would warrant its being cut. Combination in this class of 
business would result in the public’s good and prolong the life 
of timber on the Atlantic coast. 





PHILADELPHIA BUSINESS MEN PREFER WOOD 
BLOCK PAVING. 

The popularity of wood block paving was shown re- 
cently in Philadelphia, Pa., by a canvass of merchants 
and property owners on South street, between Front and 
Twenty-fifth streets, which was recently made by the 
South Street Business Men’s Association. Over 700 
voted for wood block paving, to 57 for other kinds. 
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THE LUMBERMAN POET 


PUTTING THE POP INTO POPULAR SONGS. 
WEARING OF THE GREEN. 

0 P: dy dear, and did you hear the news that’s going ’round?— 
The |unber market is so queer, it hardly can be found. 
st. | trick’s Day or any day, it doesn’t matter much: 
A » ve the Irish will not pay, and neither will the Dutch. 
I mc: with Napper Tandy and I took him by the hand 
And | said, ‘‘How’s poor old Business, and how does she stand???’ 
‘¢ "| is the most distressful market that ever you have seen 
Bec: -e you cannot sell the stuff, bone dry or wet and green.’’ 











‘«T} 1 since the market is so bad, the price so very low,’’ 

Said | to Napper, ‘‘ Maybe, lad, you helped to make it so. 

Insti id of standing where you stood when things began to slip, 

You thought that any price was good as long as you could ship. 
As long as you will take the price and let the lumber go, 

As lung as you won’t take advice, the lumber will be low. 

But, if you hold it, bye-and-bye a wonder will be seen: 

The tolks who wouldn’t take it dry will be glad to get it green! ’’ 


THE ENTHUSIASTIC CORRESPONDENT. 

Enthusiasm is a grand, good thing, and a newspaper correspondent with 
enthusiasm of the right kind is a joy to a news editor; but put it on to 
the other end of a telegraph wire, and let it run loose, and it will muss 
up the place like a busted water-pipe before you can get it shut off. The 
damaging editor has just called our attention to a case in point. 

Each week, in pursuit of its up-to-the-minute policy, the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN does considerable business with the Postal Telegraph Com- 
pany and its hated rival. Warious correspondents in various and numer- 
ous places are expected to keep one ear to the ground up to the hour of 
volpianing to press and to put the latest on the wire with their other ear. 
The correspondents are glad to do this, and the telegraph companies are 
glad they are glad. The only fellow who ever seems to get sad about it 
is the man who signs the checks. 

Perhaps the saddest we have ever seen him was not so long ago. A 
correspondent was assigned to ‘‘cover’’ (trade term meaning to ‘‘re- 
port’’) an association meeting in a far and famous city. It so happened 
that the occasion had a banquet in connection and appertaining thereto, 
and here was where the correspondent’s enthusiasm bubbled up and ran 
over. It was a good banquet, and the correspondent decided to send 
details. 

A little later there came percolating into the news editor’s room the 
details aforesaid. The correspondent wired the fact that there was an 
orchestra present, and the fact that it played during the evening. He 
sent the menu, from soup to nuts. He sent everything but the tablecloth 
and the napkins. But we were saddest when he sang. 

For he sent a song that was sung at the banquet—all at so much a 
word. Worse and worse, it was one of those songs full of repeats, that 
popular ballad, ‘‘I Want to be in Dixie.’’ ‘‘I want to be,’’ came clicking 
over the wire, ‘‘I want to be, I want to be in Dixie!’’ ‘‘Shut it off, 
somebody!’’ yelled the damaging editor, his face as white as a sheet 
(a Hattiesburg hotel sheet). ‘‘You ought to see, you ought to see, you 
ought to see,’’? came the message. Strong men wept and printers fainted. 
Not until the place was fairly flooded with words (at so much a word), 
and a plumber had been called in, was it possible to stop a flow of 
language that made Bourke Cockran look like a deaf and dumb man, 

‘“At least,’’ said the fourth assistant editor, ‘‘why didn’t he send it 
‘*<T want to be’’ three times’? ’’ 

‘‘Thank heaven for one thing—,’’ said the damaging editor, ‘‘that they 
didn’t sing ‘Merrily We Roll Along’ or ‘Ninety-Nine Blue Bottles’.’’ 


THE BEST THAT YOU CAN DO. 
Things won’t work out this year as you would wish— 
The snow will fail, the stream be low or high; 
The sourdough puts some essence in the dish 
We do not like; the fate that makes the pie 
That we call Life will put in now and then 
Some bitter flavor, spoil some cherished plan— 
But you are no worse off than other men: 
The best that you 
Can do 
Is do the best you can. 





And when it is some other fellow’s scheme 
That fate upsets, and knocks his plans awry, 
When fate destroys some other fellow’s dream, 
His failure then you must not judge him by. 
Not only he who always wins success 
Deserves the praises of his fellow man— 
For we should honor all who, none the less, 
Have always done 
The best, 
Have done the best they can. 


And you will find, as wanes the year so new, 

That, in the yard, the mill, the camp, the drive, 
The great reward for all we try to do, 

Though all our plans may fail or all survive, 
Is knowing that unchanged until the end 

We kept the faith, worked on as we began— 
Will find the best that we can do, my friend, 

The best that we 

Can do 
Is do the best we can. 





OTHER TROUBLES THAN OURS. 
One good thing about Harry Thaw is that, no matter how often he is 
acquitted, he manages to keep in jail. 
Not only have we the ‘‘unspeakable Turk,’’ but we are not getting along 
ery fast with our Russian. 
The real trouble is that before Congress adjourned everything else had. 





THE PORTRAIT GALLERY.— 
XXIX. 


RALPH H. BURNSIDE, WILLAPA LUM- 
BER COMPANY, RAYMOND, WASH. 


In Oskaloosa, Ioway, he ran a retail 
yard, 

But now ’way out in Willapa he 
uns a mill as hard. 

For, whether in the East or West, a 
lumber yard or mill, 

He’s an Oskaloosa Willapaloosa lal- 
lapaloosa still! 


THE GREATER THE HEART. 


The man with an ax, 

The lad with a saw, 
Learn numerous facts 

Of natural law; 
A thing you will see 

As you work at your art: 
The older the tree, 

The greater the heart. 


There is sorrow and storm 
As the forest grows old; 
There are Summers too warm, 

There are Winters too cold. 
Gray the Autumn may be 

And the sun may depart— 
But the older the tree, 

The greater the heart. 


There’s a lesson in that 
Both for me and for you: 
In this work we are at 
There are troubles a few; 
Shall it matter to me 
Though the hurricane smart?— 
The older the tree, 
The greater the heart. 


Grow old like the pine 

Through the smiles and the tears, 
Growing better, like wine, 

With the passing of years; 
Let them say, if they can, 

When from life you depart, 
‘“‘The older the man, 

The greater the heart!’’ 





JIM. 
All suddenly, as mortals go 
Whom the Omnipotent 
Knows to be ready, brother, so 
You went. 


Into the darkness? Rather, Jim, 
Out of the dark to light; 

Only on earth the sky is dim 
Tonight. 


Brother and citizen and friend, 
We are the ones to weep; 

You have discovered that the end 
Is sleep— 


Sleep, and a waking farther on, 
Yea, than you ever knew, 

Sleep, and a golden dream of dawn 
Come true. 


You who had dreamed of brotherhood, 
You, who had lived it, know 

Things that we faintly understood 
Are so. 





You never boost yourself by knocking someone else. 











CAPACITY, 


to serve is 
measured 








In Stocks of: 


Portland Lumber Co. 
Peninsula Lumber Co. 


(Except Salt Lake Territory) 
Coast Range Lumber Co. 
Clark & Wilson Lbr. Co. 









PORTLAND] #/, Desks 





(Except Salt Lake Territory) 
Bridal Veil Lumbering Co. 
Send Your Inquiries to 


Douglas Fir Lumber Co. 


EB. HAZEN, Vico Prev’t 1110 Yeon Bidg., 


ri tan, Ser. PORTLAND, ORE. 






1110 YEON 
BUILDING. 


OREGON 














Sell your 
Customers 
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Vertical Grain 
Fir Flooring 


and make lasting friends as well as good 
profits. ‘‘Electric Brand’’ Fir Flooring is 
always uniform and true to grade. Try a 
car or ask us to mix a car with 


Fir Lumber, Cedar Siding & Shingles 


We are shipping stock 
orders within 48 hours. 


Ferry-Baker Lumber Co. 
General Office and Mills, 


CHAS.VAN PELT, Eastern Mer. EWE RETT. WASH. 


1029 Lumber Exch., Minneapolis. 
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MANUFACTURERS AND WHOLESALERS 


PACIFIC COAST LUMBER PRODUCTS 
Waurre BurLDING 
SEATTLE,WASH, 


Try us on a mixed yard order or timbers 
So 


SPECIAL BRAND Red Cedar Shingles 


MAKE LASTING FRIENDS. 
























‘C. M.STARFORD, Minneapolis. 0¢ 
“A. L. HOUGHTON & CO, Kansas City, Mo. > K 
HP, GILBERT, . ~~), Walla Walla, Washington. "3p, 
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Factory 
Stocks 


SPOKANE, WASH. ' 


AW.LAMMERS 


MANAGER 


1128 Old Nat’l Bank Bldg., 











Idaho White Pi 
has stood the test by the Eastern Factory and yard 
trade, but ours has done even better than that—it 


has gained the approval of those buyers who de- 
mand and insist on high grade quality. We want 


you to know it as we know it. Try a car. 


Also Western Pine and Larch. 
Ke ROSE LAKE LUMBER CO.,Rose Lake, Idaho i, 


DOVER IDAHO WHITE PINE 
ad Send us your Inquiries for ~ 














WHITE LARCH 
AND v AND 
WESTERN CEDAR 
PINE Up, ye? LUMBER 

Rio Og 
Ros 
Téspettitie DOVER LUMBER CO., BOVE: 








IDAHO and WESTERN PINE 


OSTS “IF IT IS LUMBER OR UMBER 
OLES CEDAR PRODUCTS” ATH 
ILING “‘We can supply your wants.” SHINGLES 


WEISS - IRVINE LUMBER CO., Spokane, Wash. 











The Polleys Lumber Company 


MISSOULA, MONTANA 





Manufacturers and Wholesalers 


Idaho White Pine 

















SEND US YOUR INQUIRIES 
4j 








For over 20 years 


Specialists in 


White Pine 


The Allyn 
Lumber Co. 


Old National Bank Bldg., 
SPOKANE, WASH. 




















A Vivid Story 
peor a of the life every lumberman 
knows woven around a typical 
lumber town of scarcely one 
thousand souls far up on Lake 
; Superior, makes 


Glory ¢. Pines 


‘@ By Dr. William Chalmers Covert 









i 


: mighty good reading for those 
Z who have won by hard knocks 
“4 and hard work. 


a AN aa Illustrated and printed in 
Nie: SEN good readable $1 25 
type, postpaid, ° 


fod 
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431 South Dearborn Street, 
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PAINT PROVED RETARDANT. 


Laboratory Experiments on Wood Show In- 
flammability Much Reduced. 


An interesting test has just recently been completed 
in the Forest Products Laboratory at Madison, Wis., 
to determine the inflammability of wood painted with 
Pyrolin factory interior white paint made by the Pyro- 
lin Products Company. The results of this test will 
be read with special interest by those who are seeking 
a successful fire retardant that may be applied to 
wood. The materials used in this test were three 
cypress boards 544x14x12 imches, these pieces being 
cut from air dried siding dressed to a uniform 
thickness and free from knots and decay. For com- 
parison a 1-pigment oil paint was prepared from. white 
lead to represent a common oil paint and had the fol- 
lowing composition: White lead, ground in oil, 25 
pounds; boiled linseed oil, 1 gallon. The apparatus 
used in the test is described by the Forest Products 
Laboratory as follows: 


This apparatus consisted of a chamber made of asbestos 
board (trade name of Transite) 22 inches long, 10 inches 
wide and 7 inches thick. The upper 10 inches of the ap- 
paratus was used as a heating chamber. The heat was ob- 
tained from an electric heating coil made by winding flat 
nichrome ribbon on a silica plate 4 inches square. This plate 
or coil was protected by another silica plate of the same 
size. The two plates were fastened together and placed in 
the apparatus in such a manner that the heat radiated to the 
lower part of the test specimen, which was placed three- 
fourths of an inch distant. 

A gas pilot light was allowed barely to burn just below the 
center of the heating plates. This pilot light was made so 
that it could be flashed up in front of the heated specimen, 
which was supported in the apparatus by means of a car- 
rier. This carriage allowed the test specimen to be sus- 
pended in the apparatus at any distance from the heating 
plate, but during the test it was placed three-fourths of an 
inch distant. 


Describing the method in which the test was con- 
ducted the Forest Products Laboratory says in part: 


In conducting the test three cypress boards were painted 
with one coat of the Pyrolin paint and three with two coats of 
white lead paint, in the latter case the first coat being allowed 
to dry for three days before the second coat was applied. The 
specimens painted with white lead were allowed to season in 
the laboratory for approximately forty-five days before testing. 
The specimens painted with Pyrolin paint were tested twenty- 
four hours after the paint was applied. 


The method of testing the inflammability of the 
paints was as follows: 


Sufficient electric current was passed through the heating 
i give the silica plate a temperature of approximately 
325 degrees Centigrade. The temperature of the plate was 
recorded by means of a pyrometer of the thermo-couple type, 
the couple lying flat against the plate. A constant tempera 
ture was Maintained as nearly as possible throughout the 
test until the boards ignited. 

When the temperature of the plate was constant at $25 
degrees Centigrade the test specimen was placed in the car 
rier and moved up to three-fourths of an inch from the 
plate. This brought the lower part of the specimen directly 
opposite the heating plate. The radiated heat caused a dis- 
tillation of the wood, giving off volatile inflammable gases. 
In order to ignite these gases the pilot light was flashed up 
past the face of the specimen at 5-second intervals until 
ignition took place. The length of time necessary to ignite 
the specimen was determined by means of a stop watch. 

In this test the specimen was allowed to burn in this man- 
ner until its upper part was consumed, or if the specimen 
did not burn the length of duration of the test was left to 
the investigator. The electric current was not turned off 
during the period of test. The length of time of burning. 
spreading of flames and the condition of the specimens after 
burning were all recorded. Three boards were used with 
each paint in this test. 











The report of the laboratory gives the results of the 
test as follows: 


The Pyrolin factory interior white paint proved very effec 
tive in retarding the ignition and burning of the three 
specimens used in this test. The first specimen was allowed 
to remain in the apparatus exposed to the heating plate for 
thirty minutes. No ignition occurred during this time and 
the specimen was not charred through. The second speci 
men was exposed to the heating plate 40 minutes without 
ignition, and upon examination it was found to be charred 
through. The third specimen ignited after 8 minutes’ ex 
posure and burned poorly for 11 minutes, when it went out. 
The specimen was removed after 20 minutes’ exposure and 
examined. The ignition in this case was due to the paint 
coating (which appeared to fuse when heated) breaking and 
liberating the pentup gas which was distilling from the 
heated wood. The gas ignited in small flames over the heated 
surface, and in this case burned until the inflammable gas 
was consumed. Burning was confined to the area opposite 
the heating plate and did not spread to the upper part. 

Under the conditions of this test the avernge time of ex- 
posure to the heating plate before ignition occurred was in 
the ease of the Pyrolin factorv interior white 26 minutes: in 
the case of the white iead oil paint 2 minutes and 40 sec- 
onds: while the unpainted cypress ignited after an average 
exposure of 1 minute and & seconds. Furthermore, two of 
the three specimens nainted with the Pvrolin factorv interior 
white paint did not ignite, but after a duration of 30 and 40 
minutes. respectivelv, charred. From the results of the test 
it is evident that the Pyrolin factory interior white paint 
was much more effective in rendering the wood used re 
sistant to the spread of fire than the white lead paint used 
for comparison. 


In the tests the natural wood was submitted to a 
temperature of 325 degrees, was exposed to the heat- 
ing plate before ignition took place 1 minute and 8 
seconds, burning 9 minutes and 5 seconds, and all but 
the lower unexposed portion was consumed. 

The specimen treated with white lead oil paint was 
submitted to the same degree of temperature, exposed 
to heating plate before ignition took place 2 minutes 
and 40 seconds, burned 9 minutes and 50 seconds, burn- 
ing poorly at first and gradually growing stronger; 
all but the lower portion was entirely consumed. 

The first specimen treated with Pyrolin paint was 
submitted to the same degree of temperature, which 
was exposed to the heating plate 30 minutes with no 
ignition and the specimen not charred through. A 
second specimen was exposed to the heating plate 40 
minutes with no ignition and the specimen charred 
through. A third specimen at the same temperature 


— 


was exposed to the heating plate before ignition took 
place 8 minutes and burned for 11 minutes. The «ent. 
up gases burst through the paint coating where i: iteq 
and burned for 11 minutes, then went out and  oulq 
not be ignited again. The specimen was removed ter 
20 minutes’ exposure. The burning was confin | to 
the area opposite the heating plate. 

This test was conducted by Robert E. Prince, « sist. 
ant engineer, and the report approved by Howa. | FP, 
Weiss, director. 


FORESTER AT THE FRONT. 


C. A. Schenck Wounded at Lodz—Decor: ‘ed 
With the Iron Cross. 


A rumor that Dr. C. A. Schenck, who was head o: the 
splendid Biltmore Forest School at Biltmore, N. C. for 
many years, had been wounded in action in the 1} iro. 
pean war has been confirmed by a letter from Dr. Sel: nek 
to I. S. Kaufman, of Marshfield, Ore. The rumor ¢ :me 
as a shock and the news that Dr. Schenck, or Adjutant 
Schenck, as he is now known, is recovering in his wn 
home will be extremely welcome. Dr. Schenck returned 
to Germany some time before the outbreak of the war 
and, as he was a reservist, was promptly called to the 
colors. The group in the photograph below include: Dr. 
Schenck (framed in tent entrance, standing), Dr. !ler. 
mann Von Schrenk, and Ernest Thompson Seton. In 
his letter to Mr. Kaufman, with whom he enjoys an 
intimate acquaintance, Dr. Schenck says: 

’ HESSE DARMSTADT, January 12, 1915. 

DEAR Mk. KAUFMAN: I have been away from home since 
August 1—to begin with in charge of some fortifications to 
be erected, and then, since September, on the Russian war- 
path in Poland serving as adjutant in a battalion of in- 
fantry as well as I could. 

I have seen some pretty hard fighting. If the Russian 
soldier were to aim when he fires maybe I would be dead 
and gone. <As it happened a Russian bullet struck me 
through the abdomen on October 15 when we were fizht- 
ing at Lodz, Poland. Fortunately, through a miracle, the 





bullet does not seem to have hurt any of the vitals. It 
may be that I have none, for I can not see how it got 
through me without more than touching the alimentary 
Fortunately | got 


canal and stomach and liver and ribs. 











the best of care at once and since New Year's I have been 
in my own home, which fact seems to exercise a miraculous 
power to heal. 

I can not say that the war has a badly demoralizing 
effect on man; on the contrary, many a soldier who has 
not crossed his hands in prayer for years finds his way 
back to the Almighty; many a knapsack contains a Bible; 
and as to cruel acts committed by German soldiers—well, 
I can but give my personal word of honor that none wuatso- 
ever has come under my observation, although an a jutant 
has a good chance to see. 

Here in Darmstadt, far from the front, everything is go- 
ing its usual way. I imagine—the foresters tell me—that 
lumber and logs fetch about the old price. Of course, al! 
factories usually engaged in the export business had to shut 
down. Anyhow practically all workmen under 45 years old 
are soldiers now; their families are all taken care of, money 
seems plentiful: bread and meat are no dearer than usual, 
nor is beer. The railroads are running on schedule time, 
though the number of trains is restricted, and some trains 
are fast. When I returned after being wounded I caught 
the fast train at the Russian frontier and I reached Berlin 
in less than 7 hours; from Berlin to Frankfort-on-the-Main, 
9 hours. Electric trains, theaters (empty), opera (empty), 
light, gas, coal, water—all as usual. 

How many soldiers have we? I do not know. There must 
be many millions, and millions are being trained. Germany 
is feeding today 600,000 prisoners of war; one-half of them 
are Russians. Sincerely yours, 

f C. A. SCHENCK. 

P. S. “I am the proud possessor of “The Iron Cross,” 
received in the battle of Lodz. 





INSTRUCTIVE DISCUSSIONS OF LUMBER 
PROBLEMS. 


The sixth annual meeting of the Northern Hemlock 
& Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association, held at 
Milwaukee, Wis., January 26 and 27, was one of the 
most instructive conventions ever held by that organi 
zation. Speakers on the program treated in the most 
exhaustive and practical manner many of the vital 
problems that confront millmen in all sections. In 
order to make available to the industry as a whole 
the addresses and papers presented to the convention 
the association has published the minutes of the meet 
ing in a booklet of about 100 pages, entitled ‘‘Some 
Lumber Problems,’’ which is sold by the secretary, 
Wausau, Wis., at 50 cents a copy. Among the subjects 
treated of are interinsurance, classification of lumber 
rates, timberland taxation, cost of manufacture, better 
business methods, timber utilization and cost of carry 
ing timber. In the book are reproduced other papers 
of great interest and value, together with discussions 
of various subjects brought before the meeting. 





‘‘Leschen’s Hercules,’’ the house organ of A. Leschen 
& Sons Rope Company, St. Louis, Mo., for March is de- 
voted largely to the Panama-Pacific International Expo- 
sition, illustrating numerous buildings and showing 
Leschen wire rope equipment in operation.—[ Advertise- 
ment. } 
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EASTERN BUILDING BOOMS 


New England Figures Show Marked Gains— 
Effects on Labor. 


LostoN, Mass,, March 10.—Building operations in 
New England are gaining by leaps and bounds, and the 
future has never looked more optimistic to those engaged 
in (he merchandising of building materials. During 
Fel cuary the aggregate value of contracts placed for 
New England construction, according to statistics com- 
pile l by a reporting company, was $8,471,000, a total 
exc eded only once in the last fifteen years. The month 
jus! past exceeded February, 1914, by $404,000, and 
Fei ruary, 1913, by $358,000. 
‘he total value of New England construction contracts 
from January 1, 1915, to last Wednesday was $16,487,- 
000, and this total has been exceeded only six times in 
the last fifteen years. 
iary, 1915..... $8,471,000 Jan. 1-Mar. 3, '15..$16,487,000 
s. period 1914.. Corres. period 1914. 25,235,000 
s. period 1913.. 8,113,000 Corres. period 1913. 20,436,000 
es. period 1912.. Corres. period 1912. 20,923,000 
s. period 1911.. Corres. period 1911. 18,983,000 
s, period 1910.. Corres. period 1910. 19,810,000 
s. period 1909.. 5,567,000 Corres. period 1909. 19,073,000 
s. period 1908.. 3, Corres. period 1908. 8,367,000 

‘orres. period 1907.. 6,818,000 Corres. period 1906. 15,032,000 
s. period 1906.. 7,368,000 Corres. period 1905. 11,738,000 
s. period 1905.. 6,487,000 Corres. period 1904. 9,359,000 
s. period 1904.. 3,598,000 Corres. period 1903. 10,689,000 
s. period 1903.. 4,480,000 Corres. period 1902. 13,467,000 
s. period 1902.. 5,595,000 Corres. period 1901. 18,783,000 
s. period 1901.. 5,232,000 

Permits applied for at the Boston building depart- 
ment during February show a striking gain of 46.2 per- 
cent over 1914. Frame construction alone gained 8.1 
percent over last year’s business, and there was a gain 
of 55.3 percent in permits for alterations of all classes. 
A partial explanation of the heavy gain in alterations 
s found in the zealous activities of the Boston building 
commissioner, whose stringent regulations have foreed 
many property owners to spend money for alterations, 
but have failed to restrict the use of wood in building as 
much as the ‘‘fire prevention’’ agitators desired. 

The completed buildings report represents largely un- 
dertakings started last year before the market was well 
on the road to recovery. It is particularly interesting 
to note that wood frame construction lost only 19.8 per- 
cent even during the building slump of the late fall and 
early winter, whereas construction of all kinds lost 50.3 
percent. 

Salem’s building record is quite as remarkable. The 
Salem Rebuilding Commission to March granted permits 
for new construction in the burned district amounting 
to $3,575,152. When it is remembered that the total 
value of the buildings destroyed in the conflagration 
only eight months ago was about $5,500,000, this record 
shows a remarkable recovery. 

It is certainly true that the building trades were hard 
hit recently, but there can be no doubt conditions are 
fast improving. A report on the unemployment ques- 
tion of the State bureau of statistics states that the pex- 
centage of unemployment among labor organizations was 
higher last December than at any other time since the 
close of March, 1908. Returns for the last quarter of 
1914 show the 285 organizations reporting, with an aggre- 
gate membership of 28,296, had a percentage of 33.8 
unemployed, as compared with 13.8 at the closs of Sep- 
tember. The principal occupations included in this group 
of trades showed percentages unemployed as follows: 





Bricklayers, masons and plasterers, 50.6; carpenters, 32.7 ; 
electrical workers, 10.0; engineers (hoisting and portable), 


26.2; hod carriers and building laborers, 49.8; lathers (wood, 
wire and metal), 44.9; painters, decorators and paperhangers, 
45.0; plumbers, gasfitters and steamfitters, 18.0; sheet metal 
workers, 13.2. 

The percentage of unemployment among the building 
trades is said to have been higher among union men 
than among nonunion men, because the artisans who did 
not insist on high union wages were given the prefer- 
ence by master builders and contractors who were anxious 
to hold their working organizations together, and who 
tor this reason have taken construction’ contracts at 
small margins of profit. 





INCOME TAX LAW SHOULD BE AMENDED. 


A very able and interesting discussion of the income 
tax law by .Mortimer L. Schiff, of Kuhn, Loeb & Co., 
has been published by the American Academy of Politi- 
eal and Social Science. , 

In this paper Mr. Schiff, tacitly accepting the familiar 
criticisms brought against the law, brings up points of 
particular interest to the business community, especially 
condemning the indirection of the punitive clauses re- 
lating to holding companies, the exclusion of losses on 
investments ete. He calls particular attention to the 
heavy burden placed upon corporations which have to 
pay taxes at the source. 

He gives several specific instances. One big trust com- 
pany in New York actually withheld taxes amounting to 
less than one-twentieth of 1 percent of the total amount of 
nterest collected and disbursed by that company during 
the first six months of 1914. One railroad corporation 
1as to handle about 100,000 tax certificates a year, of 
vhich all those that show tax liabilities must be listed 
monthly in duplicate, each one requiring the signature 
f the treasurer or assistant treasurer. In one case 
because of the practice of the Treasury Department in 
vallmg on corporations for information to assist in 
checking up the returns of individuals, a stock list with 
considerably more than 20,000 names had to be made 
up, together with a list of quarterly dividend payments 
to these stockholders, and the assembling of payments 
made in each quarter. 


_ Mr. Schiff estimates that the actual cost to corpora- 
tions incident to withholding the stock at the source 
is from 10 to 20 percent of the amount collected for the 
Government, and that the cost to Government is nearly 
as much more. The whole law in this respect is un- 
wieldy and burdensome and Mr. Schiff summarizes his 
conclusions as follows: 

(1) The exemption is too high and should be reduced to 
such a figure as to make only those exempt who have sub- 
stantially no source of income except their wages. 

(2) The system of collection at the source should be 
abandoned, and a system of collection from the recipient 


substituted, with information at the source, and severe pen- 
alties for false statements. 


(3) The law should be so clarified as to make it compre- 
hensible to the average person, so as not to require adminis- 


-trative departments of the Government to construe it or to 


correct its defects; a method which is dangerous in itself, 
and is certain to lead in time to endless litigation between 
the Government and its citizens. 


“EXPERT” BUILDING ADVICE 


Boston Editor “Proves” That Cement Houses 
Cost Less Than Wood. 


Boston, Mass., March 17.—The ‘‘ Build Now’’ editor 
of the Boston Post has made a most astounding discov- 
ery. He has found that it is nearly 20 percent cheape: 
to build a house of cement than it is to build with lum- 
ber! Furthermore, his marvelous 20 percent cheaper 
cement house is ‘‘ fireproof, vermin-proof, careless tenant- 
proof.’’ 

The architects and professional building contractors 
ot Boston appear to be woefully ignorant, for when 
some of them were interviewed today by a representative 
of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN they were agreed that it 
is about one-quarter cheaper to build with wood than 
with cement, and that the cement structure is not always 
satisfactory. 

But, of course, the ‘‘ Build Now’’ editor whose arti- 
cle was distributed among some half million of readers 
knows more about cost of construction than the prac- 
tical builders. He got his information right straight 
from headquarters—from the cement men who are sell- 
ing the material for these ‘‘20 percent cheaper houses.’’ 
He admits it himself. 

The lumbermen really ought to read about how much 
cheaper it is to build with cement than with lumber— 
in the ‘‘Build Now’’ editor’s imagination, and- get 
some practical facts about the insidious way the sub- 
stitutes interests ‘are spreading their misinformation 
broadcast. and, incidentally, getting a lot of free ad- 
vertising at the expense of honest lumber. Says the 
‘*Build Now’? ‘editor, whose hairless youth and verdant 
innocence of*experieénce in the building business should 
be remembered as an extenuating circumstance: 





A firéproof;- vermin-proof, caréless-tenant-proof, concrete 
house for $1,200. and up is the latest “Build Now” sugges- 
tion. This comes from W. M. Denman, president of the Luten 
Engineering Company, of Springfield. 

President Denman is one of the many enthusiastic readers 

of the Post’s “Build Now” campaign and he believes that it 
has done a great deal of good. He himself is a bridge buildér 
and has no especial interest in building of houses except 
that which has been aroused by the “Build Now” campaign 
and his desire to give to the people the details of a method 
of building fireproof concrete houses cheaply and well accord- 
ing to the simplest or the most elaborate and extensive 
ylans. : 
: President Denman’s. contribution to the campaign was 
prompted by the “Build Now” story of Congressman William 
H. Carter’s project to build houses in Needham Heights to 
sell at cost on easy terms to workingmen. é 

Among the instances that he quotes are the houses that a 
Hartford millionaire is building by this method; which was 
invented by a New England man, at a cost of $2,500 eacli, 
while the same house built in wood cost $3,100. 


Mr. Denman’s Plan. 


In his letter to the “Build Now” investigator of the Post 
Mr. Denman says in part: 

“Let me preface my story by saying that my interest in the 
method of construction I shall tell you about is philanthropic 
and professional rather than financial. For seven years I 
have preached ‘Permanent Construction’ in the newspapers, 
before boards of trade and in everw way possible; and when 
I found a method by which scientifically correct concrete 
houses could be built for a reasonable cost I boosted it. 

“Your issue of February 27 gives a plan of a five-room 
frame house which the Hon. William H. Carter proposes 
to build at Needham for a cost of about $2,500 each. Now 
IT ask you to compare that structure with a house built here 
in Springfield, 22’x25’ on the ground area, with six rooms 
and bath, hot air heat, a high grade of plumbing, electric 
light and gas, complete for $2,500—and the house is fire- 
proof throughout. 

“The walls, floors and roof slab are of reinforced concrete, 
as well built as any first class factory building or office build- 
ing in New England. The walls are six inches thick and are 
furred one inch, the furring covered with plaster board and 
two coats of plaster, making an air space and a perfect non- 
conductor of heat or dampness. The floors are of maple, 
laid on top of the concrete slab, although I personally favor 
using a concrete floor with no wood covering whatever. A 
properly constructed concrete floor may be varnished and 
waxed and is superior in every way to a wood floor. 


Almost All Fireproof. 


“The partitions are of metal, covered with an inch of 
plaster each side, and even the stairs are fireproof. The 
only parts of the structure which are not fireproof are the 
windows and doors and the false roof frame, which is set 
directly on top of a six-inch slab of reinforced conerete and 
covered with concrete tiles. 

“I became interested in this method through seeing a couple 
of houses built-by this same method by the Pittsburgh Cruci- 
ble Steel Company at Midland, Pa. Those houses were of 
four rooms each, with a cellar under the entire house, and 
the entire cost, which included the excavation, grading, the 
houses complete including plumbing, wiring and gas was 
under $1,200 each. These houses were not very handsome, 
but they will compare favorably with the tenant houses in 
the average mill town; and when you consider that they are 
strictly fireproof and that there is nothing that the worst 
sort of a tenant can destrov—that there is no refuge for 
vermin of any kind and that a hose can be turned on any 
part of the structure—it is some house.” 


Correct! Surely some house! 
Now’”’ editor should add: 


Also the Post’s ‘‘ Build 
‘‘And this is some story! ’’ 





THE NAME 


John McMaster 


Means Quality in 





SOLD EXCLUSIVELY BY 


CARSTENS & EARLES, Inc. 


Established 1891 
PIONEER WHOLESALERS 


PACIFIC COAST 


LUMBER and SHINGLES 


Foreign and Domestic Shippers 
SEATTLE. 
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Atlas Lumber Company 
SEATTLE, WASH. 
Manufacturers 


Fir Lumber, Red Cedar Siding 


RED CEDAR SHINGLES 
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’ Washington Fir California Redwood | 
Cedar and Spruce Red Cedar Shingles 


Complete Stock of above for Coast Shipment 
or from our Minnesota Transfer Warehouse. 


H. B. Waite Lumber Co. 


u MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. J 
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We Specialize in—and are manufacturers of 


Ax Split Posts 
& Round Posts 


—OF— 


Western Red Cedar 


We have large stocks and 


Ship on all Roads. 


E. T. Chapin Co., sroxane.wasis. 
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“GOOD POSTS QUICK” 
The Lindsley IBros. Co. 


Spokane, Washington. 
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Fire Protection 
Sprinkler Systems 


Earn their cost quickly in 


Wood Working Industries 


We carry the cost of installing. 


The saving in insurance premi- 
ums pays the bill. 


Does your plant and business 
need the protection? 














GEO. H. HOLT & CO. 
926 Manhattan Blidg., CHICAGO 
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THE QUALITY AND SERVICE 
— OF — 


Northland’s Pine 


CANNOT BE EQUALLED 


With an annual production of 125,000,000 
Feet, we always have plenty of Stock on 
hand to fill your orders at once, and it is 
always of the Highest Quality. 


NORTHLAND PINE COMPANY 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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Brighten up Your 


Local Lumber 


Advertising 


by using a new 
ad each week 
which not only 
attracts attention, 
but talks lumber 
or some of the 
orders promotly Wyoudesie, | Other products 
ee you handle. 


(Name and Address) 








At the price we are asking for 
screens this year, there's noex 
cuse for being pestered with 
flies. We've a good assortment 
of regular sizes made from 
sound kiln dried lumber and 
non-rust wire and can fill your 
orders promptly It you desire, 











Our New Bulletin Contains 57 Retail Ads. 


American Lumberman 
CHICAGO 


431 So. Dearborn Street, 














LARGE MOTOR PURCHASES PRESAGE PROSPERITY. 





New Model Tractor for Heavy Service —Big Industrial Concerns Adding to Transportation 
Equipment—Motors Put “Pep” Into Drivers. 





The conditions under which trucks and tractors operate 
are such as to demand special consideration of many 
features of construction that experience has shown to be 
potent factors in determining the success with which 
motor transportation is carried on. A pleasure vehicle 
if it goes wrong may inconvenience a few individuals 
for a short time without serious financial loss or disturb- 
ance, but when a motor or tractor is introduced into the 
delivery system of a business it becomes such a dominat- 
ing element that the business is likely to move or stand 
still with the motor. 

Among the factors that dominate in the construction 
of its tractor, the Knox Motors Company, of Springfield, 
Mass., emphasizes accessibility, simplicity and unusual 
strength as embodied in its Model 35, with a capacity 
of ten tons. This company’s experience with road 
tractors extends farther back, it claims, than that of 
any other concern in this country and this experience 
has taught many facts about tractor building which 
should be of interest to users of the Knox machine. In 
the No. 35 the hydraulic brakes, shown in outline in an 
accompanying illustration, enable the operator to exert 
with ease a tremendous power on the rear axle brake 
drums and still have delicate control. These brakes are 
very large, being 20 inches in diameter with 61-inch 
face. Another feature of the No. 35 equipment is an 
interlocking differential lock with which the tractor and 
its load may be operated in bad going or on slippery 
places. 

The motor is 4-cylinder, cast in pairs, 5 inches in 
diameter, 514-inch stroke, and is so designed as to de- 
velop great horsepower, easy starting, and quick accel- 
eration up to approximately 1,000 R. P. M. Beyond 
that speed the power will 
rapidly diminish, this having 
been worked out on the 
theory that when running 
under full loads speed will 
be limited and when running 
without load the tractor 
may be driven at a higher 
rate of speed without dam- 
age. 

The carburetor, magneto, 
generator and starting motor 
are all carried high up on 
the engine, the lowest point 
of any being 31 inches from 
the ground. The tractor is 
thus enabled to pass through 
water of that depth without 
interfering with the opera- 
tion of any of these instru- 
ments. A high pressure 
force feed lubrication is 
used, the main lead being 
through a steel pipe cast 
within the crank case from 
which, through drilled holes, 
communication is established 

with the various bearings. 

Starting is accomplished by sliding the starting motor 
gear into mesh with the gear cut on the fly wheel. The 
same 3-plate dise clutch that heretofore has been a fea- 
ture of Knox tractors is utilized in the No. 35, except 
that a larger size is used. 

The wheel base of the Knox tractor is 10814 inches, 
the tires in front are 36x4 single, and those in the rear 
38x6 double. The rear axle is a solid steel forging 
234x436 and the entire vehicle is standard tread. The 
lowest point of clearance is 1045 inches, which is under 
the front axle, and the maximum load on the front tires 
is about 3,400 pounds, regardless of the load on the 
trailer. At 1,000 R. P. M. of the motor the gear will 
move the tractor in high speed 9.4 miles, in second 
speed 3.9 miles, and in low speed 1.6 miles per hour. 
Standard equipment includes the trailer platform with 
its springs and circular plates, electric starting and 
lighting with large search light, two heavy jacks for re- 


KNOX MODEL 











TRACTOR AND TRAILER SPRINGS AND HYDRAULIC 
BRAKE OF KNOX MODEL 35 TRACTOR. 


or 


35° TEN-TON TRACTOR IN 





moving the trailer, fire extinguisher, speedometer, a), 
and side curtains, and a hand operated mechanieal j\o yp) 
The weight of the complete tractor is about © 504 
pounds, 3,400 pounds of which rests on the front ti; 
Whatever may be the indications in other fields, |. ., y 


investments in motor trucks are now accentuatiny 
optimistic spirit that prevails in many lines of busisosg 
that use trucks, according to a statement made by \\al. 
ter C. White, vice president and sales manager 0: 
White Company, Cleveland, Ohio, manufacturer o: 

White truck. The persistence with which motor ty cks 
are bought by large concerns, Mr. White says, mus! be 
regarded as an expression of confidence in general | sj 
ness conditions. The activity of the motor industry, he 
continues, is now looked upon as a mirror of trade con 
ditions and by their readiness to make heavy investi. its 
in motor trucks many representative concerns have s}i wn 
that they are getting ready for a big improvemen: jn 
business that is sure to come soon. Coupled with is, 


the 


the 
he 


of course, is a recognition that the motor truck is a hig 
economic factor in business. 
Among the buyers that are most active at the present 


time are concerns of high standing and commercial wis- 
dom, as indicated by the following purchasers of W)jte 
trucks: Adams Express Company, B. Altman & (o., 
Armour & Co., Bell Telephone Company of Pennsy!- 
vania, Cudahy Packing Company, B. F. Goodrich Com 
pany, Great Northern Paper Company, National ( 


ish 


Register Company, the Standard Oil companies of In- 
diana, New York, Nebraska and Kentucky, the Sherwin 
Williams Company, Simmons Hardware Company, South- 





SEVERE SERVICE. 
ern Express ompany, Southern Bell Telephone & Tele 
graph Company. 

These large concerns are fairly representative of the 
numerous purchasers who have recently added to their 
equipment of White trucks. 





J. F. Bowman, director of sales of the Federal Motor 
Truck Company, of Detroit, Mich., in a recent interview 
said that he had noticed that when the average wagon 
driver is placed in charge of a Federal he usually shows 
a very noticeable increase in ‘‘pep.’’ The investiga 
tions being made by the Federal Company’s traffic en- 
gineer have confirmed the opinion expressed by Mr. Bow- 
man. The psychological effect of a speedy motor truck 
upon the driver is to spur him on in his delivery work. 
He finds himself accomplishing so much more work than 
he did with the old style team and wagon that the 
‘‘speed germ’’ gets into his system. Continuing along 
this line Mr. Bowman says: 

All of us like to see ourselves accomplishing more work in 
less tinie than we had counted on taking for that work,—and 
thus it is with the motor truck driver. He falls in love. 
figuratively speaking, with his Federal, because it is so sim 
ple, and the truck responds so cheerfully to the work it is 
put to no matter how many hours it may have been on duty 

When a mar is driving a horse-drawn vehicle he recognizes 
that the horses can't go very fast, and he gets into the mental 
habit of doing everything in connection with his work slow]; 
He excuses himself by thinking or saving he is easy on his 
horses,-—he feels satisfied that he is treating his animals in 
a humane manner. 

You see the psychology of the thing works both ways. I! 
the driver is given delivery equipment with which speed is 
easily maintained, he naturally gets into the habit of doing 
his own work faster. On the other hand, with delivery equip 
ment that is slow he gets the habit of doing everything in a 
slow, plodding manner,—he loses his “pep” and his interest 
in his work. Mr. Employer then suffers, 

The improvement in the attitude of the driver to his work 
when delivering with good dependable motor trucks, is 4 
valuable asset to the business men who are trying to solve 
their delivery and transportation problems. 


Undoubtedly there is a good deal to what Mr. Bow 
man says, for it requires more patience than the average 
person has to undertake a big job that requires many 
hours or days to perform it by methods adopted when 
other more modern methods might reduce the time to 
minutes or hours at the most. 
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[ SASH, DOORS AND MILLWORK 








| sash, door and interior finish manufacturers 
still find trade rather quiet. The outlook is believed 
to) for a moderate amount of activity the remainder 
ot ‘vis month, after which it is thought trade condi- 
tio. will become greatly improved. There is plenty 
of work ahead for the builders, with projects develop- 
ing «very day in the — cities, and the outlook for 
the sash and door factories is therefore considered 


promising. In some parts of the country unfavorable 
weither has been responsible for the lack of move- 


ment, but as a general thing conditions are becoming 
settied and trade is slowly gathering momentum. 
Vaines are low, owing to the comparative inactivity 
and the relative searcity of orders, which has given 
rise to a keener competition than is desired. 
\\holesalers in Chicago report a slightly better tone 
to the trade. The volume of inquiries and orders is 
heavier than a week ago. As soon as spring building 
begins in earnest jobbers who cater to this territory 
expect to do a good business. Manufacturers are well 
prepared to care for this prospective trade, having 


full warehouses, The large number of building per- 
mits issued and the figuring that is being done are 
responsible for the stronger tone. Prices are none too 
strony, 


ineyards operating in Minnesota and the Dakotas 
have been plaeing some fair sized orders for spring 
stock lately with the Minneapolis and St. Paul fae- 
tories and things are looking up. The orders came 
late, but according to all information plenty of build- 


ing is being started and yard trade looks good. Twin 
city business is opening up well. 

At Oshkosh, Wis., demand is slow, even bottom 
prices failing to bring the usual early response. Firms 


interested in all branches of building have united 
with the lumber supply men in offering extra induce- 
ment to contractors and their patrons and only’ this 
effort brings an encouraging aspect to present condi- 
tions, as some results are beginning to be noticed. 
Representatives on the road are scurrying about their 
territories for orders that in previous years have been 
handled without solicitation by office men. This de- 
mand is about all that keeps the mills running. In 
the meantime manufacturers continue optimistic as 
to the future. 

Sash, door and blind factories of Baltimore, Md., 
re beginning to take on a more active aspect. There 
is every indication that construction work will be 
fairly extensive this spring and summer, and the re- 
quirements in product of the sash factories promise 
to be above the average. So far competition has been 
rather too active for reasonable profits, the bidding 
for the relatively few orders to be obtained having 
been very spirited; but with larger needs to take care 
of this condition may be expected to correct itself, 
and unless all indications fail a realization of fair 
returns may be looked for. 


Trade at Buffalo, N. Y., is slightly better than last 
month and indications are of improvement continuing 
through the spring. A large number of houses are 
to be built during the next two months and fair ac- 
tivity is also noticeable in the country. Mills could 
do more than they are doing at present, but most of 
them report business a little better than a few weeks 
ago, 

At Cincinnati planing mills are encouraged by much 
actual business due to the unusually early start in 
building by reason of continued fine weather. Dealers 
look for a good year in building activities and retailers 
are bound to be good buyers during the remainder of 
the building season. Real estate operators claim to 
have more inquiry for medium priced homes than for 
many months and expect it to continue, and as the 
financial situation is favorable to handling these deals 
they hope for a big business this year. 

St. Louis sash and door interests are fairly busy 
with work and some of the leading mills have resumed 
working full time. Conditions are more encouraging 
than they have been. While retail yards have not 


begun their spring buying they are making many 
inquiries. Unfavorable weather conditions affects the 


trade from country yards. 
hope for encouragement. 

No improvement is reported in the sash and door 
situation by Kansas City manufacturers. Salesmen 
report some figuring by country builders, but it all 
is contingent upon good weather and it begins to look 
as if the season would be so far along when better 
weather comes that farmers will have to get into 
their fields at once. In the cities building also is 
being held up because of the unfavorable conditions 
for outside work and figuring has been delayed. Fac- 
tories show little activity and content themselves with 
contemplation of the future. In the meantime prices 
remain stationary. Manufacturers realize that con- 
cessions would not persuade buyers to give orders at 
this time. 

The sash and door trade continues moving along 
in the Tacoma (Wash.) district in about the same 
groove as last week. There is no change apparent. 
The factories have orders, but could handle more. The 
era of low values sees no end in prospect yet. Most 
of the manufacturers hope the door market will im- 
prove as general business improves. 

At the end of this week there will be a drastic cur- 
tailment in the window glass industry, which will close 
approximately 95 percent of all of the factories in the 
Pittsburgh glass field. This will affect the lumber 
market as well as the Jabor market, for a number of 
good orders for box material have already been can- 
celed. Export trade, which opened so promisingly for 
window glass, has vanished because there is no vessel 
accommodations and ocean rates have become pro- 
hibitive. 


The building outlook lends 





RECORD FOR A WEEK OF THE WAR IN EUROPE. 





British Auxiliary Cruiser Sunk — German Government Expected to Settle for Loss of 


American Sailing Vessel 


United States Shipping Threatened. 





March 11.--The Washington administration decides to 
auliow the German cruiser Prinz Eitel Friedrich, now at 
Newport News, reasonable time to make repairs and to re 
plenish stores and then to require it to leave American 
Waters or to intern until the end of the war. The Allies 
push back the Germans at Neuve Chapelle, in the North, 
and Beause-jour, in (“hampagne. serlin claims that Rus- 
sian drives in Poland have been repelled. Petrograd 
el tims successes for the Russians in the Carpathians and in 

stern Galicia. The Allied fleet continues bombarding the 
Navdanelias forts. Negotiations are being carried on by 
lrince von Buelow, the German ambassador to Italy, with 
a view to having Austria make important territorial con 
‘ssions to Italy as the price of that country’s neutrality. 

March 12..-The British auxiliary cruiser Bayano is sunk 
’ Corsewall point, Scotland, by a German submarine; only 
2 of the crew of 216 are known to have been saved. The 
German navy council is summoned, under the presidency 

Emperor William, to discuss the advisability of aban- 
doning *its submarine warfare. The British Government 
udds more goods to its contraband schedules. A cable from 
erlin says the German Government will disavow the ac- 
tion of the captain of the Prince HBitel Friedrich in sinking 
the American sailing vessel William P. Frye and will make 
reparation for what is regarded as an unwarranted viola- 
lion of the international obligations recognized by Germany 
in this war, so far as neutrals are concerned. The new 
temier declares that Greece will remain neutral. British 
'loops repulse counter attacks by the Germans in the vicin 
tv of Neuve Chapelle and capture 400 prisoners. 


March 13.—-British Admiralty 


unt vessels had been torpedoed 
) St wel) 


admits that seven mer 
by German submarines in 
72 hours. Counselor Lansing of the State Depart- 
vent, after conference with Count von Bernstorff, believes 
the German Government will settle for the loss of the 
\Villiam P. Frye and its cargo of wheat in a manner agree- 
‘le to the United States and the owners of the ship. Brit- 
h troops drive Germans back four miles in vicinity of 
Neuve Chapelle. Dispatches from Petrograd and Berlin 
idicate that Germans are driving their forces against the 
Cussian line in the two directions towards Novo Geogievsk 
‘nd the Vistula River. The Allied fleet continues to bom 
sird the Dardanelles forts. 


March 14.—German headquarters are reported to have 
eon moved from Lille across the Belgian border to Tournai. 
\dvances of the British on the western front are called 
ost important in months; bayonet fights occur in Alsace. 
rhe Turkish barracks at Gallipoli are destroyed by shells 
rom the Queen Elizabeth. Smyrna is bombarded by the 
Lritish fleet. Russians claim to have repulsed German 
orees in the region of Kozionski and Rozaka with heavy 
‘“sses and to have surrounded and made prisoners an entire 
\ustrian battalion of about 1,200 men in the Przemysel 
region, French and British warshipé are cruising outside 





the Virginia Capes waiting to pounce upon the German 
commerce destroyer Prince Eitel Friedrich if it should at- 
tempt to make for the high seas again. 

March 15.—Great Britain issues an order in council to 
stop all shipping to and from Germany; the United States 
tu protest that order violates accepted international law 
and disregards the commercial rights of the United States 
guaranteed by international law. British admiralty an- 
nounces that German cruiser Dresden was sunk March 14 
near Juan Fernandez island in the Pacific by British war- 
ships Glasgow and Kent and the converted cruiser Orama. 
French report tells of gains made by Allies on western 
front. Teuton forces attempt advance from Ujok Pass to 
relieve the Przemysl fortress in Galicia, besieged by the 
Russians since the early months of the war. Mussulmans 
massacre Greeks in Asia Minor. Secretary of War Earl 
Kitchener tells House of Lords Great Britain needs more 
war munitions ; urges workers to increase output. Germany 
asks the United States to permit the Prinz Eitel Friedrich 
to make necessary repairs at Newport News, Va. 


March 16.—Officers of the Dresden who arrive at Val- 
paraiso, Chile, on the British auxiliary cruiser Orama, say 
the Dresden was sunk by its own commander after being 
attacked in neutral waters by British warships which 
spurned its protests; three of the crew were killed and 
15 wounded. ‘The British light cruiser Amethyst is hit by 
22 Turkish shells and badly damaged when it penetrates 
the Dardanelles nearly to Nagara, the narrowest point; 28 
of its crew are killed and 30 wounded. The French report 
tells of bitter fighting near Notre Dame de Lorette in the 
Champagne near Perthes and in the Argonne, where ad- 
vances are claimed by the Allies. The Russians claim to 
have driven the Teutons back in Poland and Galicia; Berlin 
also reports gains. 


March 17.—In reply to the American note of protest, 
Great Britain and France refuse to modify the enforcement 
of their blockade against Germany; admit that because of 
the change in- naval warfare wrought by the submarine they 
are blockading Germany by methods unrecognized in inter- 
national law; only concession made is the exemption of ships 
and cargoes from absolute confiscation for breach of blockade. 
London hears that German cruiser Karlsruhe has been sunk. 
German submarines sink three more British steamers. Allies 
begin clearing the Dardanelles of mines to Chanak Kalesi. 
Austria removes important confidential archives from its 
embassy at Rome as situation between the two countries 
grows critical. London statement places German losses dur- 
ing five days’ fighting in the vicinity of Neuve Chapelle and 
St. Eloi at 18,000 and the British losses at 12,000. French 
report indicates gains for the Allies at many points on the 
western front. Berlin claims Russian attempt to invade 
East Prussia has been checked. Great Britain and Russia 
call halt on Japan’s demands made on China; the United 
States also enters protest. 
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dency to the handling of sub- 





“SAWYER GOODMAN CO., 
Marinette, Wis. 


GOODMAN LUMBER CO., 
Goodman, Wis. 


HACKLEY-PHELPS-BONNELL CO., 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 


NORTH WESTERN LUMBER CO., 


Stanley, Wis. 
WILLOW RIVER LUMBER CO., 
Hayward, Wis. 


I. STEPHENSON CO., 
Wells, Mich. 


on the volume of business done 
and that undoubtedly explains 













































































days depend a good deal 


etail lumberman’s ten- 


stitutes for lumber. But 
in your anxiety to get all 
the business you can from 
your community, you 
should see to it first that 
you let no lumber busi- 
ness escape you. 


A Good 
Field 

Open to 
Dealers 


now, brought about bythe 
present day homebuilder 
looking more to artistic 
effects, is that of speciali- 
zing in Finish. Here is 
a line where you can 
make your experience 
and knowledge cash in 
a nice profit for you:— 


Birch 


The Peer of 
Woods for 
Interior 
Finish 


The manufacturers of this 
wood have perfected their me- 
thods of manufacturing so that 
their products meet the most 
critical demands of builders. 
‘They have experimented with 
birch in every conceivable way 
to determine the uses forwhich 
it is best suited—and when 
they tell you to push it for 
interior finish they have good 
reasons. Ask any of the firms 
shown below to tell you their 
reasons and to send you the 
10 Birch Panels — showing 
different finishes it takes to 
perfection. 


FOSTER-LATIMER LUMBER CO., 
Mellen, Wis. 


WORCESTER LUMBER CO., Ltd., 
Chassell, Mich. 


G. W. JONES LUMBER CO., 
Appleton, Wis. 


DIAMOND LUMBER CO., 
Green Bay, Wis. 


FLANNER-STEGER LAND & 
LUMBER CO., 
Chicago, Ill. 
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mber Company, Inc. 


filbany, Georgia. 


= 


Manufacturers of 


Yellow Pine and Cypress 


High Class Uniform Dressed Stock 
in Straight or Mixed Cars 
SALES AGENTS FOR 


EAST COAST LUMBER CO., 
WEST & REAVES LBR. MILLS, 


Watertown, Fa, 
Inverness, Fla. 





EXPORT AND FOREIGN 














We Can Ship Quick 


4 cars 8-4 No. 2 Com. & Sound Wormy Chestnut 
lcar 6-4 No. 1 Common & Better Chestnut 
3 cars 4-4 No. 1 Common & Better Chestnut 
10 cars 8-4 No. 2 Common & Better Oak 
10 cars 4-4 No. 1 Common Plain Red Oak 
10 cars 4-4 No. 1 Common Plain White Oak 
2 cars 4-4 No. 1 & 2 Plain White Oak 
2 cars 4-4 No. 1 & 2 Plain Red Oak 


If interested, we will be glad to quote you prices. 


The Ward Lumber Co., Inc. 


LYNCHBURG, VA. 
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HOMER WILLIAMS 


MANUFACTURER and 
WHOLESALE DEALER 


Georgia Yellow Pine 


Car and Bridge Material. 





Thomasville, Ga. 














‘Better’ Yard St 
Because That Is Our Busine 


A Trial Shipment of Our Famous 


““Kaney Kreek Klears” 














Headquarters for Lumbermen 


"THE popularity of HOTEL LA SALLE with the 
traveling public is largely due to the excellent 

food, prompt service and wide choice of wholesome 
dishes offered on the special breakfast, luncheon and 
dinner menus, 

Breakfast is served at 50c, 60c and 75c. 

Luncheon at 75c and Dinner at $1 per person. 

RATES: 

One Person Per Day 
Room with detached bath $2to $3 
Room with private bath $3to$5 

Two Persons Per Day 
Room with detached bath $3 to$5 
Room with private bath $5to$8 
Two connecting rooms with bath 
Two Persons, per day, $5to 
Four Persons, perday, $7t0$12 

Everytecy Likes Ketel Le Salle 
La Salle at Madison St. 
Lunest J. Stevens, V.-Pr.&Mgr- 


Jotel la Salle. 


Chicago's Finest Hotel 





























USING THREE-MASTED SCHOONERS. 

St. Joun, N. B., March 15.—An interesting result 
of the inability of lumber shippers to get steamship 
tonnage has been the chartering of a considerable num- 
ber of schooners to load deals for Great Britain. Noting 
the fact that four schooners have just been chartered to 
load at Nova Scotia ports, a Parrsboro letter says that 
lumber shippers are chartering three-masted schooners as 
fast as they offer, and it is expected that nearly the 
whole fleet of Parrsboro three-masters will soon be en- 
gaged in the British deal trade. Freights are very high, 
and both lumbermen and vessel owners now find the 
trade profitable. 

The shipment of lumber from St. John to trans- 
atlantic ports continues fairly active, and recent ex- 
ports include some for South Africa and Australia. 


AUSTRALIAN TRADE HANDICAPPED. 


Drouth and High Tariff Adverse Features — Wood 
Coming Into Its Own. 





Perry, W. AUSTRALIA, Jan. 19.—One result of the drouth 
is the high cost of feed, chaff being up to nearly $50 a ton 
as against a normal rate of $15.50. The lumber companies 
find this such a treméndous handicap on their production 
that some of them are experimenting with mechanical log 
haulers. ‘The Australian hardwoods do not lend themselves 
to hauling by chains like American woods. They are of 
greater weight and it takes from six to twelve horses in a 
team as a rule to shift a 15- to 20-foot log through the bush 
to a landing; but the price of chaff makes the experiment 
with mechanical haulers imperative. One or two of the 
lumber concerns have already adopted them, and the results 
are distinctly encouraging. 

The new Australian tariff is causing much discussion and 
perturbation. The tariff is not actually agreed to by Parlia- 
ment, but it holds good pending ratification or alteration, 
which will come about some time in April. The Svdney 
Morning Herald has been pointing out a few of the “traps” 
in the new schedules, and cites a typical instance when the 
tariff is specific and not ad valorem. The cost f. 0. b. of 
chairs is 32c. per dozen. The duty is 4s. each or 48s. per 
dozen. Freight, insurance, exchange, and landing charges 
amount to a trifle over 20 percent of the f. o. b. cost, 6s. 6d. 
So that an article which costs 2s. 6d. aboard ship at the port 
of shipment costs, when landed in store in Australia, 7s. 
2%d. The duty is equal to an ad valorem tariff of 114 per- 
cent on the f. 0. b. valne plus 10 percent (on invoice value.) 
This is typical of the rather ‘cute way in which the new 
schedule has been framed to catch the unwary and swell the 
coffers of the exchequer. ‘There is promised a strenuous 
fight when the tariff comes under discussion, but the Govern- 
ment will doubtless plead successfully the dire necessity of 
augmented taxation to meet the extraordinary times. Fur- 
ther contingents are now being formed and the finances 
must be strengthened to meet the situation. 

An interesting forecast by a prominent man in the lum- 
ber trade is that, as far as the country is concerned, 
wooden houses will become more popular on account of the 
generally higher cost of brick houses, which are said to be 
fast reaching a prohibitive price on account of an ever 
increasing cost of production. It has always been a matter 
for surprise with many Americans visiting this country 
that it does not make more use of its own magnificent lum- 
ber for residential purposes. The desire of municipalities 
for grandeur has something to do with it because there are 
restrictions in many towns against wooden houses in any- 
thing like an important street, but there is also a deplor- 
able lack of idealism about the general plans of Australian 
wooden homes. If Australia could be induced to follow 
on the lines of the plans published week by week in the 
LUMBERMAN the objection to wooden houses would speedily 
disappear. The plainest brick house of six rooms costs 
$3,500, and in the summer time it is often equivalent to 
a baker’s oven. The wooden house, if a trifle warmer in 
the day, speedily cools down after sunset and is therefore 
more healthful. As a large amount of American lumber 
finds its way into the wooden houses of Australia the ex- 
pansion of the idea is of considerable interest to the 
American lumber people. 





TWO JACKSONVILLE CLEARINGS. 

JACKSONVILLE, FiLA., March 15.—Two cargoes of lum- 
ber cleared last week for overseas ports, being the only 
ones in more than a month and the fourth and fifth 
since the year began. They were carried by the British 
schooner W. S. Bentley, of 364 tons, which cleared with 
351,000 feet of yellow pine lumber valued at $4,936 for 
Havana, and the American schooner Fred W. Ayer, of 
314 net tons, which cleared for San Juan, Porto Rico, 
with shooks for 50,000 boxes, valued at $5,053; 175,000 
feet of lumber valued at $2,488; 5,500 gallons of gaso 
line valued at $660. 





PORT OF GALVESTON. 

Houston, TEx., March 15.—Export and coastwise lum- 
ber shipments from the port of Galveston for the last 
week as shown by the manifests filed with the customs 
officials were as follows: 

Manchester : Per SS. Asuncion de Larrinaga—3,900 
pieces of staves, value $390. 

New York: Per SS. El Sol—4,000 pieces of lumber, value 
not specified. 

New York: Per SS. San Marcos—4,075 pieces of lumber, 
value not specified. 

New York: Per SS. Zl Oriente—14,500 pieces of lumber, 
value not specified. 

New York: Per SS. Comal—3,500 pieces of lumber, value 
not specified. 

The latest vessel chartered to load lumber cargo in 
the Gulf is the bark Daisy Read, destination the River 
Plate. Rate, $22.50. The time specified is March-April. 

The lumber schooner Martha, a three-masted vessel be- 
longing to the Lutcher & Moore Lumber Company of 
Orange, which was seized recently at Frontera, Mexico, 


and its captain imprisoned, has been released and is 
its way back to its home port. 

On March 10 the Italian steamer Giovanrosa left [P 
Arthur for Leghorn with 856,000 feet of timbers. 

The port of Galveston easily held its rank as the . 
ond port in the United States during 1914, accordiny 
figures just made public by the Department of ( 
merce. The exports for the year totaled $197,000,00 

Texas is going after Latin-American trade more \ 
orously than ever. A convention of Texas manui 
turers and exporters is to be called during the 1 
few weeks by Morris Stern, president of the Galves 
Commercial Association. At this gathering an att: 
will be made by Mr. Stern to crystallize the vari 
efforts that have been made toward developing « 
merce between Texas and the countries on the south 
half of the continent, as well as Central America. 





YELLOW PINE OUTGO DWINDLES. 

PENSACOLA, FLA., Mareh 15.—With steam and sai! 
tonnage growing scarcer each day and with rates iner 
ing by leaps and bounds, the export business of Flo: 
has shown a further decrease over the correspondi 
month, while compared with the volume of busines: 
February one year ago there is a decrease in valuatio: 
$1,359,000. Total valuations for last month were $1,( 
961, including one cargo of cotton and a quantity of st 

No steam tonnage could be secured at any price dur 
February to move lumber and timber, and only a few ot 
the many sailing vessels to arrive during the last sixty 
days were able to load and get away from port. As a 
result the total export of yellow pine lumber reached o1\|\ 
5,102,000 superficial feet, with 1,250,000 feet of sa 
timber and 3,000 cross ties. Other wood products « 
ported had a valuation of $135,000. Of this business 
Pensacola exported as much as all other Florida yx 
combined. 


WATERBORNE TRAFFIC INCREASED. 





Washington Export Trade Shows Slight Gain, but 
Domestic Shipments a Deficit. 


SEATTLE, WaAsH., March 13.—The total waterborne 
export and domestic shipments of lumber for Februa: 
1915, from Washington to foreign countries,. Alaska, 
Hawaii, and the Atlantic coast, and the rail shipments 
to British Columbia, amounted to 18,947,540 feet, a 
slight increase over the previous month. 

Foreign shipments for February amounted to 9,508,996 
feet, which is a gain of nearly 3,000,000 feet over 
January. Domestic shipments for February amounted 
to 9,158,250 feet, which is a decrease of 1,557,812 feet 
as compared to the preceding month. The rail shipments 
to British Columbia amounted to 280,000 feet for Feb 
ruary. 

The approximate value of February shipments was 
$219,944. The total value of the month’s shipments, 
including shingles, lath, poles and piling, box shooks, 
spars, railroad ties, ete., was $291,422. The following 
tables give the ports of shipment and destinations: 

FOREIGN. 
W. C. So. 
From— To—Europe Orient America Australia Mexico 
Puget Sound...4,736,786 1,210,951 1,471,366 1,354,334 









Grays Harbor... [ees  SSniee Beeeee!  seises 735,569 
DOMESTIC, 

Atlantic 

From— To— Alaska Hawaii Coast 
Pewee Mou... ws. scacee SOU40U0 8 8 _ sn wk vss 6,439,557 
A oe ate ines AOUS.SIG  sseex 
WERE -TRREUIOE  csocsaes Naess apeuwe 887,709 
Number Value 
RRR re ier nro 17,014,000 $35,159 
Lath : 2 1,330,000 3,238 
ON rere 7 210 
Railroad ties .... 21,456 8,044 
On MOORE. 264.5 192,000 22,432 
Poles and piling oa 144 2,185 
i a a Se a 12 900 


Of the 17,114,000 shingles 16,149,000 were shipped 
to the Atlantic coast, and 68,000 to the Hawaiian Is] 
ands. All the lath were shipped to New York except 
45,000 which went to British Columbia by water. Of 
the 192,000 box shooks shipped during December 50,000 
went to Singapore, 50,000 to San Francisco, 81,000 to 
Hawaii, and a small shipment to Peru. 





FEBRUARY EXPORTS FROM NEW ORLEANS. 
New Or.EANSs, La., Mareh 15.—Following is the 
summary of lumber and forest products exports from 
New Orleans for February, as compiled from the cus 
tomhouse records: ; 
Boards, deals and plank— Feet Value 


ee ee eee ees 69,000 $ 2,070 
RRNA Meise ies atenaip ae oe ww eb tid 237,000 5,535 
1 A GR Pion era) ee Pe, 281,000 7,650 
SS ee ersten 2,294.000 49,509 
PERE Soa nei Neue eeae ese sae 5,000 23 
Bee ME soa nuieca ower ase ace. 274,000 9,509 
$ 74,696 
Logs and round timber..... --.- 829,000 $12,277 
Sawed pine timber............. 208,000 3,250 . 
$ 15,527 
Matlirond ties (pes.).......6.... 26,184 $18,052 
a RO” 3 eer ere 42,000 
SIE MID 0 og ok 5100 9.658 4.6 gs x8 389,733 68,160 
ed aren 311,306 51,238 
ee en eee 525 
Manufactures, value ........... 55,540 
Re DUNO, WMDs 5 05505 0.056:519-0.0:5- 0-08 6 


. $194,322 
EN ESR re ANNA PEE ee a $284,545 
The February showing, it will be noted, is smaller 
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thou that for January by approximately $15,000 in 
vy; vation. The movement to Italy alone shows increase, 
so far as Europe is concerned. Of the totals, 165,000 
fv. { of oak and 110,000 of gum, with 23,362 staves, were 
cl ied for Italian ports. Of the yellow pine ship- 
wuts, almost a million feet went to Scotland and Ire- 
Jaod, while Panama took 782,000 feet. Scotland also 
ti 142,000 staves, and Portugal 112,000. Honduras 
ro cived 20,000 of the 26,000 ties moved. 

ie New Orleans Board of Trade today issued its 
si mary of the city’s export trade for 1914, figuring 
t) total lumber clearances at 231,112,000 feet, with a 
yi ue of $7,621,600, and the stave movement at 14,308,- 
go) pes, valued at $1,593,395. The value of all exports 
cared during the year is returned at $180,327,746, of 
which eotton contributed $75,883,142; wheat, $34,742,- 
ys’, and tobaeco, $10,817,524. The exports of lumber 
ay | staves together exceeded $9,000,000, with the move- 
ment seriously restricted for the last five months, bring- 
in. the monthly average movement to something over 
¢750,000. When this is compared with the value of the 
| bruary exports, given above at $284,545, some idea 
way be gained of the present state of export trade. 





BOSTON EXPORTS SHOW DECREASE. 


Lack of Tonnage Reduces February Outgo—Great 
Britain Chief Purchaser. 


osTonN, Mass., Mareh 17.—Statistics of Boston lum- 
exports for February, available today, show an 
parent loss of $12,204 from the aggregate value of 
exports of lumber and its manufactures from this port 
ring the corresponding month of 1914. The total for 
the last month recorded at the Boston Custom House 
$116,158, but this does not include several large 
zoes recently loaded at Boston from other customs 
\istriets and Canada because the consignors found it 
easier to secure the required tonnage here. The value 
o! these shipments of lumber, recorded at the points 
origin, is estimated at about $150,000. 
\n examination of the records shows that a little 
nore than half of the exports of lumber and its man- 
factures now being shipped from Boston are going to 
lingland. Nothing is going to Germany, Austria or 
lurkey, and very little to any of the European coun- 
tries, whether allies of England or neutral. 
The following tabulation gives a comparison of the 
exports of lumber and its manufactures from Boston 
iring February, 1915, and 1914: 











——1915———-  ——_1914 
Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 
A DOG TOGhsxcicaeaa- sacar |) | sina 8,000 122 
nber— 
Pitch pine, beard feet. 2.6. seuss 64,000 2,400 
sards, planks, deals— 
Oak, board feet....... 5,000 $ 225 95,000 5,445 
Spruce, board feet..... 2,000 cave  nahtews 
White pine, board feet .....  «..s.. 511,000 21,675 
\ll others, board feet. 26,000 1,569 265,000 12,770 
oks— 
7,135 5,635 8,410 6,960 
2,530 | aS a 
StQVES. “cesscccevoeneesst 3650 8 8 8  S00:63 13,729 1,030 
PLCROSEE. .cis.c:o.0is.civ a 00.05/00 . 2060 > 5 Sn Sere 
All GEMTD ccccceceenes seses 46.295 2k ctes 10,400 
PUSMIEDED cseccerececcve ‘se 0:04 OS a 19,733 
Hogsheads, barrels..... ...-- :., RTO 1,873 
NCHDROOEE. seowasceessaes eslees 70 Cl esa 6060 aeeee 
imming, molding...... ..... | asa 585 
WOOGOR WEES o.cccccccess se sivie 30,085 <«sas 5,356 
WOO BUID, LONE. ocs.csce coees 20060 275 12,602 
\ll other manufactures... ..... SBC62 = cess 27,411 
TTR io Gsk.cca toss oe eh ea ek awe $116,158 $128,362 


The February exports went to eleven countries or 
possessions, namely Australia, British India, British 
West Afriea, Canada, Costa Rica, Cuba, Denmark, Eng- 
jund, Miquelon, Newfoundland, and Scotland. 

The special lumber cargoes which were shipped from 
this port but recorded elsewhere went to South America, 
\here, reports received by local exporters indicate, busi- 
ess is improving fast. Several promising inquiries 
‘or quotations on lumber and tonnage rates have come 

from the Latin-American countries recently. The 
scareity and high cost of tonnage is still the greatest 
problem encountered by the lumber exporters in the 
effort to get their business into the same flourishing 
condition now being enjoyed by exporters of many other 
lines of merchandise. ; 

The rate for lumber from Nova Scotia to Boston is 
4 a thousand feet. The schooner James Slater, now 
loading at Everett, Mass., for Halifax, has been char- 
tered at that rate to carry lumber here from Ingra- 
lamport, N. S., when it has delivered its present cargo. 
Most of the local shipping firms are in the market 
‘or ships, and several have placed orders for sailing 
vessels as well as steamships with the shipbuilding com- 
panies, The Atlantic Coastwise Transportation Com- 
pany has ordered five new ships. The lumber export 
firms here plan to use schooners in the South American 
trade, if the present promises of recovery are fulfilled. 
lhe announcement of a new steamship line from Boston 
to the Argentine Republic was announced last week. 
There will be five vessels in the service. They wiil 
probably fly the British flag, as now that all but two 
of the German commerce raiders are accounted for the 
ship owners’ are.not so anxious about securing American 
registry as they were. : 

There is difficulty in securing tonnage even for ship- 
ments to England. The steamship Bay State sailed for 
Liverpool last Saturday with the first English mail to 
leave here in three weeks. It also carried twenty<car- 
loads of lumber. Millions of feet of lumber are now at 
various water points in New England and the Maritime 
Provinces awaiting shipment to England. With the 
rates from 80s to 100s per standard it is still impossi- 
ble to secure enough bottoms. Sellers are now trying 
to contract for payment on delivery at the wharf and 
leave the securing of shipment to the British buyers. 
Practically no exports of woodpulp are leaving here. 


The domestic demand is so brisk that every effort is 
being made to purchase woodpulp abroad. Probably the 
last cargo of German woodpulp that will arrive here in 
some time has just been brought in by the Swedish 
steamship Portos. Germany’s forests contributed the 
pulp, which was loaded at Memel, in the Baltic, the 
most northern port of Prussia and the center of the 
Baltic Sea lumber trade. Arrival of the Portos is the 
first ever entered at this port from that town. It 
brought 8,169 bales of woodpulp. The Norwegian 
steamship America arrived here Sunday from Chris- 
— with a considerable quantity of Norwegian wood- 
pulp. 


JAPANESE LUMBER IMPORTS LIGHT. 


_ Japan is not a heavy importer of lumber from the United 
States or elsewhere, the total quantity of soft woods imported 
into the Japanese Empire from all countries averaging less 
than 20,000,000 feet board measure annually. Of the aggre- 
gzate amount imported, the manufacturers of Washington and 
Oregon furnish about 80 percent. Japan manufactures few 
articles into which wood enters as a raw material, and the 
requirements for ordinary structural purposes do not demand 
more than the short length and generally poor quality of logs 
cut in the native forests, 


This is the introductory statement regarding the lum- 





ber business of Japan made by Franklin H. Smith, well. 


known to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, who as commercial 
agent of the Department of Commerce is investigating 
the lumber business of the Orient, in a bulletin (Special 
Agents’ Series, No. 94) just issued. Though the Jap- 
anese business is not very important, it is decidedly 
interesting and lumbermen concerned with the oriental 
trade, especially those on the Pacific coast, should get 
this pamphlet. 

The official estimate of the forested area of Japan is 
about 47,934,000 acres, of which about one-half is owned 
by the government or the States. Nippon uses its woods 
sparingly. Its own supply of soft woods is of inferior 
character but there is considerable of them. In regard 
to this point, Mr. Smith says: 

Japan uses lumber and timbers from the United States for 
the sole reason that long lengths and large dimensions can be 
obtained at lower prices than material of equal size from the 
home forests. Suitable timber, though unquestionably limited 
in quantity, grows in Japan, but the absence of modern log- 
ging machinery and facilities for getting the logs to a mill or 
market results in the purchase of supplies elsewhere. 

The lumber exports from United States to Japan are 
nearly offset by our imports of Japanese lumber. 
‘‘Douglas fir is shipped from the Pacific coast to Jap- 
anese ports and in return Japan ships its hardwoods 
across the Pacific into the ports from which the fir was 
shipped.’’ In 1913 Japan imported about 22,000,000 
feet of lumber valued at $755,231. From the United 
States it took in that year 17,794,000 feet, valued at 
$619,000. This quantity was made up of cedar pencil 
slats, measuring 664,832 feet, board measure, and valued 
at $112,655; cedar, pine and fir not over 2.56 inches 
thick to the amount of 2,462,592 feet, valued at $94,324, 
and other cedar, pine and fir amounting to 14,666,584 
feet, valued at $412,047. On the thinner lumber which 
makes up the second item, the Japanese duty is about 
$3.64 a thousand feet, board measure. The duty on 
thick stuff is $2.11 a thousand and there is an ad valorem 
duty of 25 percent on all tongued and grooved material. 

Freights from the Pacific coast to Japanese ports run 
from $9.15 to $15, averaging under normal business con- 
ditions about $11.50 a thousand feet, board measure. 
Lumber usually has to be handled from vessels to lighters 
and it is difficult to get return cargoes and the business 
is so small that low freight rates can not be expected. 


TIMBER LAND SALES 


Crane, Cole & Crane, a well known firm of Cincinnati, Ohio, 
were the successful bidders on a tract of several hundred 
thousand acres of timberland in Mingo County, West Virginia, 
which belonged to the estate of Stuart Woods, of Philadel- 
phia, who died recently. The timberland was offered for sale 
by the Woods Estate and while the price paid was not dis- 
closed it is said that the deceased owner had refused not 
less than $3,000,000 for the land. ‘The property is declared 
to constitute practically the only virgin timber area in south- 
ern West Virginia and to have been bought about forty years 
ago for 40 cents an acre. The new owners are expected to 
formulate development plans on an extended scale. 

















One of the largest timberland deals ever made in western 
North Carolina was consummated last week at Murphy, when 
the entire property of the Kanawha Hardwood Company was 
sold at public auction. The timberlands placed on sale com- 
prise some of the finest timberlands in western North Caro- 
lina and the entire property, about 14,000 acres in all, was 
bid in by. the Graham Lumber Company for $81,200. The 
Snowbird Valley Railroad, also belonging to the company, 
with its attendant property, was also placed on:sale and was 
bid in by the Graham Lumber Company for $12,000,000. The 
Graham Lumber Company is the largest lumber company in 
western North Carolina and controls other large properties 
with which the recently purchased Kanawha properties will 
be consolidated. 





A transfer of timberlands in Arkansas valued at $5,000,- 
000 was made recently when the heirs of Frank W. Gilchrist 
sold an undivided half interest in_102,000 acres, of yellow 
pine and oak to Paul D.. Rust, of Boston, Mass. ‘The exact 
terms of the sale are not known, but timbermen believe the 
price to have. been $50 an acre, which would have made the 
price for the half interest approximately $2,500,000. The 
land is located in Perry, Yell, Scott and Montgomery counties. 





One of the largest timber deals in northern Wisconsin in 
many years was the sale of 40,000,000 feet of standing timber 
by the Peshtigo Lumber Company, of Peshtigo, Wis., to the 
J. W. Wells Lumber Company, of Menominee, Mich. 

£ 





In the line of lumber curiosities is the report from 
Ecuador of exports of bamboo boards. During the 
first six months of last year they amounted to 1,734,000 
pounds, valued at $6,350. Bamboo boards! There is a 
new item to be put on the stock list of the central west 
retailer. 





aS 
Buying Short 
- Yard Stock 


a source of supply that is depend- 
able. Our ambition has been to be so 
regarded, and we are sure the large 
and well assorted stocks we carry 
justify a trial order when you need 
any of the following items in either 
straight or 


Mixed Cars 


Hemlock All Grades Mapie 
White Pine and Beech 
Thickness 


Birch 


Norway 


Hardwood Flooring 
White and Red Cedar Shingles and Lath 


Stock Subject to Prior Orders. 


120 M’—2x 4°" — 10to 16’ No. 2 Hemlock 
225 M’—2x 6’ — _  10to 16’ No. 2 Hemlock 
185 M’—2x 8’ — _ 10to 16’ No. 2 Hemlock 
145 M’—2x10’"" — 10to 16’ No. 2 Hemlock 
160 M’—2x12’” — 10to 16’ No. 2 Hemlock 

95 M’—2x 4” — 8 to 16’ No. 3 Hemlock 
325 M’—2x 8’’ & wider 8 to 16’ No. 3 Hemlock 

















We can work stock to size 
on short notice and insure 
you high grade planer work 


Stearns Salt & 


Lumber Company 
ff Ludington, Mich. 








A MARKET FOR 


Surplus Stocks 


No matter what kind of lumber 
you manufacture, we can find a 
market for any surplus stock you 
may have of standard grade. We 
are buyers of 


White Pine, Yellow Pine, Hemlock 
Hardwoods, Cedar, Cypress, Etc. 
Shingles, Lath and Posts 


We advance 80 percent of pur- 
chase price on receipt of B. L. 


The Dickleman Mfg. & Lumber Co. 


—— FOREST, OHIO SS 











White Pine 


We manufacture and carry in stock 
at all times a complete assortment of 


WHITE PINE COMMON 





SHOPS AND SELECTS 





All our stock is cut from virgin Wisconsin White 
Pine Timber and is of a very soft texture. Shop 
Lumber and Factory Selects are our Specialties, 


We Solicit Your Business, 


Rust-Owen Lumber Co. 
DRUMMOND, WISCONSIN 


VERUEEJAEL 
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Special 
Inducement 


on ten cars 1x4 Long Leaf 
Yellow Pine B 


Edge Grain Flooring 


10 cars 1x4 C large percent 16’ 


Ask for delivered prices. 


Babcock Lumber Co. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 






















AMERICAN LUMBER & MFG. CO. 


— MANUFACTURERS — 


SILVER WHITE PINE NORTHERN SOFT 
A real Cork Pine Substitute for CORK WHITE PINE 


: : 4 also — 
Planing Mill and Pattern Work YELLOW PINE and 
IDAHO WHITE PINE HARDWOODS 





General Offices, PITTSBURGH, PA. 























White Pine Specials. 


1x12 No. 1 Common. 
1x12 No. 2 Common. 
4-4°° 5-4” 6-4” 8-4’ D Selects. 


Good Dry Stock—Special Prices for 30 Days. 


| WM. SCHUETTE & CO., Inc., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


West Penn Lumber Co. § 


Wholesale Lumber 
WHITE PINE YELLOW PINE 
HEMLOCK HARDWOODS 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
























Get our 


WE SELL THE BEST. 


Priceson REC Cypress 


B. W. Cross Lumber Co.,°irrssurci. Par 



















en: LUMBER 











li You are Concerned 


In the making or selling of lum- 
ber, there is many a laugh await- 
ing you in 


“Redaweed Gables 


By Douglas Malloch 
The philosophy and wit of the lumber 











business are here contained. If a lum- 
berman’s library consisted of but one 
book, this should be the book. 


$1.00 Postpaid. 


American Lumberman 





431 South Dearborn Street, CHICAGO 
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FOR MANUFACTURER AND DEALER* 





PURE AIR FOR FARM BUILDINGS. 


With the increase in intelligence and enterprise as 
exemplified in scientific farming has come among 
farmers a fuller appreciation of the importance of 
ventilation as a means of promoting the health of live 
stock. Attempts have been made for years to provide 
some sort of ventilation for barns by means of the 
rectangular slatted cupola, but that feature of con- 
struction has been looked upon by the av erage farmer 
more as an ornament than as a factor in promoting 
the health of his live stock and preventing sponta- 
neous combustion in his mows. 

As the necessity of ventilation has been recognized 
and attempts to meet it have been made its complexity 
has been realized; and now most farmers are ready to 
admit that some- ’ 
thing more than a ‘ 
square cupola and 
a smattering of 
ventilating knowl- 
edge is needed in 
order to ventilate 
effectively. 

Along with 
other agricultural 
subjects, ventila- 
tion has received 
a great deal of 
consideration from 
scientific agricul- 
turists and at 
least one system 
of ventilation — 
the King — has 
been recognized 
as sound in prin- 
ciple and thor- 
oughly practical 
in operation. The 
King Ventilating 
Company, of Owa- 
tonna, Minn., ma- 
ker of the King 
aerator, has for 
some years devoted all of his energies to the per- 
fecting of this system and its success is evidenced by 
the presence of King aerators on thousands of farm 
buildings throughout the United States. 

The interest of the retail lumberman in the subject 
of farm building ventilation arises from the fact that 
the King Ventilating Company has found the retail 
trade the logical and most efficient medium for dis- 
tributing its product. 

A large part of this efficiency undoubtedly is due 
directly to the excellent system of codperative selling 
devised by L. Klima, general manager of the com- 
pany, this system being a working out of Mr. Klima’s 
conviction that the retailer is a partner in the busi- 
ness and must get his profit before the King concern 
gets its profit. One feature of this selling system is a 
sample aerator like that shown in the accompanying 
illustration, which is from a photograph of a sample 
in a retail yard. This sample is a full size aerator 
placed on a roof section 6x8, set on four posts, and it 
is large enough to ‘‘talk’’ King aerators so every 
farmer can hear it, whether he passes on the walk or 
in the street. Already 1,600 retailers have erected 
these samples and Mr. Klima declares that though 
they are ‘‘silent salesmen’’ they get the business. 

Mr. Klima attributes the remarkable success of his 
company to the service it has given to purchasers of 
its aerators, and to the persistent publicity that has 
been a fixed policy of the company from its inception. 
The King Ventilating Company has just issued a 
strikingly attractive and instructive catalog that will 
make every farmer who sees it want King aerators on 
his buildings. 





KING AERATOR FOR BARNS. 


—_ 





‘‘BABY’’ FAST FEED PLANER AND MATCHER. 


The latest addition to the Hall & Brown Woodworking 
Machine Company’s family is a ‘‘Baby’’ fast speed 
planer and matcher, known as No. 156 and shown in the 
accompanying illustration. This machine, the manufac- 
turer claims, is just as distinctive in character and 


construction as in name, being of special interest 
owners of medium sized mills. 

The No. 156 is built as both a single and douw)le 
surfacer and is designed to handle material up to 24 
inches wide and 8 inches thick. It surfaces to full wiith 
and matches up to 14 inches wide. It also planes si 
matches from %¢ inch to 4 inehes thick. When used /\ 
surfacing stock more than 14 inches wide the side he:(s 
are removed. The table lowers 8 inches. 

The machine has silent chain drive and all chains | 
gears are fully enclosed. The machine may be used wihicy 
desired as a four-side molder as well as for surfac 
planing and matching, its field thereby being greatly 
creased. The back table and the undereutter on ‘he 
double surfacer are both adjustable with the main tale, 
but have also independent vertical adjustment for dey th 
of cut. The side heads are carried up and down wt); 
the table, but may also be adjusted independent|y. 
The feed consists of four 6-inch rolls, the top infeediiy 
roll being fluted to gfve quick grip and positive drive, 
The feed is driven by heavy roller-bearing steel chains 
and is controlled by a self-adjusting tightener on the m: 
feed drive. Three rates of feed—35, 56 and 70 feet j\ 
minute—are provided. 


t 


* The articles published in this department in behalf 
products advertised in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN are desi 
nated “advertisements” in conformity with the Postal Act 
August 24, 1912. 


SUPPLYING HONDURAS WITH LUMBER. 


Lumber trade conditions in Honduras are interesting! 
deseribed in a recent report by Consul Walter F. Boyle, 
located at Ceiba, Honduras, who says: 


Except a small amount of native lumber milled for their own 
use by one or two corporations, all the Tumber used in t 
Ceiba district is imported from the United States, cominez 
chiefly from Mobile, Gulfport, Pensacola, Tampa and N 
Orleans. his condition existed even before the wat 
Europe; and because of the fact that all the exports of this 
district have always been shipped to the United States ti 
purchasing power of the district and the demand for American 
xoods are still practically normal. 

The lumber from New Orleans is exported on the steamshi; 
plying regularly to this coast, but, as these steamers hav 
their cargo holds specially separated for the carrying of 
bananas as cargo, and, furthermore, do not remain in port suf! 
ciently long to discharge or take on a full cargo of luml: 
they carry only a minor part of the shipments to the Ceiba 
district. From the other ports along the Gulf coast lumber is 
shipped in schooners having a capacity of 100,000 to 300,000 
board feet. ‘These schooners take a week to ten days fo 
the journey and = about the same length = of tin 
at either terminal to load and discharge their cargoes. 
Cargoes are discharged on the open beaches, the timber being 
rafted ashore with the aid of gasoline launches. The work is 
greatly retarded because of the absence of donkey engines on 
any of the schooners engaged in this trade. 

At present lumber is admitted free of duty, but doors, sas! 
blinds ete., are required to pay duty, which, combined with 
certain charges, municipal imposts ete., amounts to about 15 
cents United States currency per pound on the gross weight 
of the packages. The result is that few are imported, and as 
there are no factories making them in this district, almost «il! 
building is done with crudely finished doors made by thi 
native carpenters. 

Very knotty pine 
95 percent of the 
cypress. 

Buildings here are generally erected along conventional 
lines, the controling factor being the high ceilings occasioned 
by the tropical climate, which call for a different stock assort 
ment of lumber from that carried in the United States. As 
many of the houses are not ceiled or plastered inside the us 
of “double-dressed” flooring, ceiling and siding is the rule. 

According to lumber dealers in this district, a cargo of 
lumber intended for Honduras should consist of the following 
Ten percent of the cargo should be in 2 by 4, 2 by 3, 2 by %, 
3 by 4, and 4 by 4 dressed stock, equally divided into 10-, i= 
and 14-foot and random lengths. Twenty percent should be in 
1 by 12 boards, equally divided between rough and dressed 
stock and in random lengths. Fifty pereent should be of cei! 
ing, flooring and rustic siding, double dressed and_ in 
random lengths, the tlooring and ceiling being of 6-inch 
stock and the siding of 8-inch stock, all of them seven 
eighths of an inch thick, the proportion being equal quantities 
of flooring and ceiling, and a quantity of siding equal to th 
combined flooring and ceiling. Ten percent should be of 4 by 

4 by 6, 2 by 6, and 6 by 6, random lengths of rough stock 
The remaining 10 percent should consist of 1 by 6, 1 by 5, and 
miscellaneous small sizes in random lengths and proportions, 
but all of dressed stock. 

Lumber mills in the United States do not send traveling 
representatives to this district, and do not seem to have made 
any study of the special requirements of the trade. Furthe 
more, local dealers complain that they seldom receive a cargo 





lumber of second grade constitutes about 
lumber imported, the remainder beinz 


without substitutions and that often these substitutions are so 


unsuitable to conditions here that they remain on hand for « 
Jong time. The present estimated demand for lumber in thy 
Ceiba district is about 1,000,000 feet a month, with the pros 
pect of a slow but steady growth. 





an ee 


PLANER AND MATCHER, 


NO. 156 “BABY” 


PANY, ST. 


MADE BY 


HALL & BROWN WOODWORKING MACHINE COM- 


LOUIS, MO. 














915, 
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NEWS FROM THE HARDWOOD FIELD | 





WITH THE MEMPHIS TRADE. 

eMPHIS, TENN., March 16.—-The Memphis Hardwood 
F\oring Company, North Memphis, has bought from the 
Muonphis Steel Construction Company five acres of land 
adjoining its plant on Thomas avenue for a consideration 
ot “12,000. This acquisition will be used as a lumber 
yi by the purchaser. 
“The St. Louis-Southwestern (Cotton Belt) Railroad 
Covipany has closed its shops at Pine Bluff indefinitely. 
A t six hundred men have been thrown out of employ- 


. L. Nelson, W. B. Hillman and A. W. Lucas are pre- 
paring to establish a plant at Waverly, Tenn., for the 
m uacture of automobile spokes. They will also put in a 
janing mill. 
ar rmer Senator William Lorimer of Illinois, his son, 
Wiiam Lorimer, jr., and W. M. Wheeler, Johnsonville, I11., 


recently completely an inspection of the plant of the old 
Yraugle Lumber Company, at Clio, Ark., which was bought 
s time ago by a syndicate headed by A. B. Newman, of 
Chicago. In the party was also J. H. Allen, former head 


e Virgin Timber Company. 

cording to the members who attended the regular 
monthly meeting last week of the Commercial Rotary Gum 
Veneer Association, at the Hotel Chisca, the demand for 

rs is rapidly improving and the outlook good. 

News of the tragic death of J. H. Baird, editor of the 
Southern Lumberman, which reached here this afternoon, 
h caused poignant regret among his many friends in the 
lumber fraternity here. No details have been received be 
youd the bare announcement that he was killed in a street 
( iccident. 





IN NORTHEASTERN TENNESSEE. 

BkistOL, VA.-TENN., March 16.—Lumbermen report 
continued slight improvement in business, with better 
prospects for spring and summer trade. More mills are 
sturting up, as a result of more favorable weather, and it 
is believed that within a few weeks practically all of the 
mills in this section, including a number of new operations, 
will be running. 

J. W. Heniger, well known manufacturer and 

* Chilbowie, Va., is operating a new mill in Smyth 
Virginia. Mr. Heniger has two other mills running. 

lhe United States Spruce Company's band mill at 
Va., has run regularly throughout the winter, as a 

susiness the company booked last year. 

i. LL. Warren, a local wholesaler, reports the business 

tlook much better. Mr. Warren has been taking up lum- 

in Washington County, Virginia, for an extended time. 


exporter 
County, 


Marion, 
result 


—_—_— oer? 


VALLEY METROPOLIS HARDWOOD NOTES. 


sv. Louis, Mo., March 16.—W. W. Dings, of the 
Garetson-Greason Lumber Company, says the demand for 
hardwood lumber continues rather quiet but he hopes 

or a betterment soon, 

the Lothman Cypress Company reports cypress demand 
fair, with prospects not encouraging. : ; 

The Charles F. Luehrmann Hardwood Company is having a 
tair demand for most of the items on the hardwood list, but 
i. H. Luehrmann says business is not so good as it should be 
with the opening of the building season so close at hand. 

Che Southern Hardwood Company reports business compara 
tively quiet, although inquiries are coming in. 

Phe Steele & Hibbard Lumber Company reports that while 
isiness in general does not show much of an improvement 
t is better in spots. The outlook, however, is favorable. 

Henry Boeckeler, of the Boeckeler Lumber Company, says 
suying is close. ; 

J. A. Hemphill, of the Hemphill Lumber Company, says he 
is getting in some very satisfactory business and the prospects 
ire good, : 

C. P, Jennings, manager of the hardwood department of the 
Rherthold-Jonnings Lumber Company, says prospects are better. 





IN CENTRAL VIRGINIA. 


LYNCHBURG, VA., March 13.—Dealers in and near this 
city have been booking yellow pine in fair volume for 
the last two weeks and those who have encountered a 
deticiency have a sufficient amount of business already booked 

» keep them going for some time. - : : 

Lumbermen in this section are doing very little business 

hardwoods, due to the fact, it is said, that much more 
umber is offered than there are buyers for, so that the 
tendeney is to cut prices until standardization is beyond 
question, 

rhe railroads are not coming back into the market and 
their own personal representatives have been heard to say 
that they do not know when the companies will make a bid 
for business. A, Lynch Ward, president of the Ward Lumber 
Company (Ine.), has made two trips north during the last 
thirty days and he reports that conditions are not what the 
cealers would like to see. 





IN SOUTHEASTERN KENTUCKY. 


WHITESBURG, Ky., March 17.—Lumbermen of Letcher, 
Knott, Pike, Perry, Leslie, Clay, Breathitt, Floyd, Martin 
ind Magoffin counties of this State, comprising the moun- 

in hardwood district, have called a forest protective 

ceting to be held at Jackson April 12. 

The lumber business generally in eastern Kentucky con- 
‘inues to improve. Inquiries from the leading lumber trade 
enters are numerous. 

Arrangements have been 
lumber Company’s mill near Cornettsville. 

L. B. Elswick, representing the Buskirk-Rutledge Lumber 
Company, of Cincinnati, was in this vicinity. during the 
veek buying stock. He said conditions in the lumber busi- 
ess are much better than they have been at any other time 
vithin the last year. 


IN SOUTHWESTERN INDIANA. 


EVANSVILLE, IND., March 16.—-While trade has not im- 
proved greatly during the last few weeks a better feel- 
ng exists with a belief that the next six months will 
bring in a larger volume of trade than the last six 
months. Most of the hardwood mills in this section are 
cing operated on eight hours a day and inquiries are coming 
in better than they did the first of the year. Manufacturers, 
is a rule, say they look for no great improvement. in busi- 
less until after the war in Europe is ended. Prices hold 
ip well and manufacturers show no disposition to cut prices. 

Indications are that building permits for March will be 
the largest in the history of the city. The average March 
‘usiness for the last five years was $119,162. The greatest 
‘otal during that period was $174,441 for 1911. Last year 
the amount was $107,215. Over one-half of the month is 


made to start the Stephenson 

















now gone and permits issued have totaled over $350,000. 
Planing mills report doing a fair amount of business and 
that they look for trade to improve considerably after April 1. 

Harry Massie, sales manager for the Evansville Sash 
Door Company, reports considerable improvement in trade. 
He says things certainly look a whole lot better and that he 
believes summer building will greatly increase the sash and 
door business. 

George O. Worland, of the Evansville Veneer Company, 
who recently became manager of the concern, says trade i; 
looking up and he believes that business conditions the coun- 
try over are becoming better. 

Friends of Mayor Benjamin Bosse, of this city, have 
started a boom for him for the Democratic nomination for 
governor of the State in 1916. Mayor Bosse is president 
of the Globe-Bosse-World Furniture Company, president of 
the West Side Bank and is connected with about a dozen 
other leading industries of the city. 


& 





AT THE HOOSIER METROPOLIS. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., March 16.—Yellow pine wholesale 
prices are a little stronger. Prices have been weak for 
a month, with small declines in certain instances. These 
declines have resulted from desire to get business more 
than from anything else and were generally unwarranted. 
Both the retail and wholesale markets have taken a better 
tone during the last week and it is believed that the 
trade will be fairly satisfactory from now on. ‘The shingle 
market is still extremely weak but an advance is expected 
soon, 

Reports from over the State indicate that industrial lines 
are showing considerable improvement. although normal 
conditions have not yet been attained. The Caswell-Runyan 
Company, .Huntington, manufacturer of cedar chests, is 
reported to be rushed with orders. South Bend vehicle 
manufacturers have orders for war equipment aggregating 
$16,000,000. The Roberts-Conner Veneer Company, New 
Albany, has enough orders ahead to keep the plant busy six 
weeks. ‘The Kahler Company, New Albany, which has a 
woodworking plant, is running full time. The Batesville 
Furniture Manufacturing Company, Batesville, has a $100,- 
000 order for hotel furniture. 





NOTES FROM ARKANSAS. 


Littte Rock, ArK., March 15.—Martin Cutsinger, a 
lumberman of Hdinburgh, Ind., is in the city completing 
arrangements to take charge of the lumber mill in 
Factoria Addition, which has been closed since last June. The 
mili will be put in operation within the next ten days. 

Savage Mabrey, manager of the Chess-Wymond Stave Com- 
pany in the Cotter section of the State, says the mills that 
have been idle for the last six months will resume at once. 
Hlis headquarters are in Mountain View. The mills are 
located in Stone and Baxter counties. 

Former United States Senator William Lorimer, of Illinois, 
his son, William ‘orimer, jr.. and H. M. Wheeler, of Johnson- 
ville, I!)., arrived in Pine Bluff from an inspection of the Clio 
plant of the old Triangle Lumber Company, which was re- 
cently purchased under foreclosure by a syndicate headed by 
A. B. Newman, of Chicage. With the party is J. H. Allen, 
former head of the Virgin Lumber Company, from whom the 
Newman syndicate acquired the plant and 46,000 acres. 
Newman, Jacob Frank and others in the syndicate are said to 
have organized a holding company under the laws of Rhode 
Island and have proposed that Mr. Lorimer and his associates 
manufacture the hardwood at the Clio Mill. Mr. Lorimer 
already owns a hardwood mill at Monroe, La. 





KENTUCKY HARDWOOD NOTES. 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., March 17.—R. F. Smith and Clyde 
Smith, who have been with the Ohio River Sawmill Com- 
pany, have resigned to organize a wholesale hardwood 
concern of their own, which will be located in western 
Tennessee. The new company will be the Southern Star 
Lumber Company. 

The Carolina, Clinchfield & Ohio has completed its 35-mile 
extension from Dant, Va., to Elkhorn City, Ky., which is 
the most important new road recently built in the moun- 
tain section. 

The Salt Lick Lumber Company will float 100 rafts down 
to its mill on the next tide. It is operating full time. 

J. E. Gowdy, Campbellsville, Ky., will establish a plant 
to make wagon hubs. 


A HARDWOOD CENTER OF MICHIGAN. 


CADILLAC, MicH., March 16.—As spring opens the out- 
look in this vicinity is for a good trade in hemlock. The 
prospects are that a great deal of building in the line 
of barns, houses and stores will be done. The hardwood 
trade is a little slow with a few sizable sales here and there. 
A number of inquiries are being made for stocks. 

Charles F. Hickok, chief warden of the Forest Fire Protec- 
tive Department of the Michigan Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
Association, was in Cadillac last week arranging for the open- 
ing of the patrol season in Wexford County. 








FROM THE BUCKEYE STATE CAPITAL. 


CoLuMBUS, OHIO, March 16.—Trade has .been fairly 
quiet. Some buying is being done by retailers, but they 
are not inclined to accumulate stocks. 

Indications are fairly bright for an active building season 
as a number of large structures have been projected. 

Hardwood trade has been fairly active. Retail buying is 
better than that from factories. Dealers’ stocks are light and 
they are placing orders for immediate shipment. Prices are 
rather steady. 

The yellow pine trade is quiet and little is expected in the 
way of increased business until later in the spring. 

R. W. Horton, of the W. M. Ritter Lumber Company, reports 
a little better demand in hardwoods during the TIast week. 
Prices are still rather low but unchanged. 





QUEEN CITY TRADE FEATURES. 

CINCINNATI, OH10, March 17.—Continued fine weather 
is of much assistance to lumbermen so far as local 
sales are concerned, as ‘building operations are well 
started. As this is much earlier than usual for such kind 
of work demand for hardwood from the planing mills is 
unusually heavy. For the same reason there is a better de- 
mand for the better grades of yellow pine and cypress. 

Factories are still gradually increasing their running time 
and although business is obtainable only on the old basis 
of small quantities there’ is enough of it to be entirely 
satisfactory to dealers and the gradual and sure better- 
ment is looked upon as being dependable. 

Prices are still low, but there are indications of advances 
when a more general demand comes. 


Number I Partition 
Number 2 Partition 
244” and 344” Face 


Kiln Dried N.C. Pine 


Solid or Mixed Cars 
Lumber and prices 


are 


RIGHT 


GILL LUMBER CoO. 


Land Title Building, PHILADELPHIA. 








White Pine cae vader Variety 


¢ 
Enthusiastic customers say we are altogether too conservative 
in proclaiming the merits of the “‘Maraschino”’ variety; that we 


should tell the trade that No.1 Barn runs 50% dressing and the 
No. 2 Barn runs 50% No, 1 Barn. 


Does this interest you? Will you write us and say ‘show me’’? 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








Everything in — 
North Carolina Pine 


ROUGH AND DRESSED 


FRAMING, ROOFERS AND FACTORY 
FLOORING A SPECIALTY. 


Hallowell & Souder, puitxpetrnix: pa. 


THOMAS E. COALE LUMBER CO. 


206-210 Bellevue Court Bldg., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Solicits all inquiries for 


White Pine, Spruce, Hemlock, Yellow Pine. 


HARDWOODS OF ALL KINDS. 


; 1 
S. P. Bowers Co. Wholesale Dealers in 
FIDELITY MUTUAL LU M BER 
re nee Cross Ties, Piling 
112N. Broad St., Philadel hia. Telegraph Poles 


























| William Whitmer & Sons, 


Incorporated 


Franklin Bank Bldg., PHILADELPHIA 
—Mannufacturers and Wholesalers— 


W. VA. SPRUCE, WHITE 
PINE AND HEMLOCK 


\ LONG and SHORT LEAF PINE and HARDWOODS. 
nl 














Right in Your Town Contrac- 
tors and Intending Builders 


are reading about Kees Metal Building 
Corners in the Building Age, National 
Builder and American Carpenter and 
Builder. Keiths Magazine and Bunga- 
low Magazine. They’ ll be asking you tor 
prices. Get the facts—be ready tor them. 


A card will bring free samples and prices. 


FD.KEES co: Beatrice. Nex Box 51. 














Every Retail Lumberman 


who advertises in his local newspaper will 
find some helpful suggestions among the 
57 ads shown on our latest bulletin. It’s free. 


American Lumberman, 431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO 
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Another = 
Success 


as gratifying to both our cus- 
tomers and ourselves as are 
our “STILLWELL” LONG 
LEAF TIMBERS, is the 


quality of our 

Rosemary 

Sh ° e 
Finish 


Leaf 
We Guarantee 


Grades 







Send us a trial order and be convinced. 
Remember the name ‘‘ STILLWELL” 
means an IRON CLAD GUARANTY. 


Stillwell 


Lumber Company 


McCormick Bldg., 
CHICAGO 


= >) 
(7. H. Garrett Lumber Co: 


— Manufacturers and Wholesalers — 


Yellow Pine 


Lumber 


Suite 1220 Chemical Bldg,,, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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Pepe —_ 
Practical Protection 


against Fire is afforded Lumbermen 
everywhere operating Mills, Loco- 
motives, Donkey Loaders, Skidders, 
Yarders and Traction Engines by the 


SOUTH BEND 
Spark 


Arrester 


Made for any kind of fuel—both 
Natural and Forced draught 
and sold under a guarantee to 
work satisfactorily or money 
back. Practical lumbermen the 
country over endorse them. 





In writing for prices or ordering 
give height and diameter of 
stack and kind of fuel. 


South Bend Spark Arrester Co. 


South Bend, Ind., U. S. A. 
WESTERN BRANCH: Portland, Ore. 

















THE EMPIRE STATE 


FROM THE METROPOLITAN DISTRICT. 


New York, N. Y., March 15.—A more cheerful tone 
is.in evidence from the big lumber yards, due to the 
slight show of activity in building in the outlying 
districts, especially in the upper Bronx, and the read- 
justment of the labor tangle in subway operations 
occasioned by the enforcement of the alien labor law. The 
repeal of this law has again started the wheels of progress 
moving in subway operations and relieved the tension so 
apparent while the question was being thrashed out in the 
State legislature. 

Compared with the same period in 1914 this year shows 
more activity in lumber in and around this city, byt the 
business as a whole for the year so far is estimated to be only 
about 65 percent of normal. If the present be any criterion, 
however, the coming summer season will see the beginnihg of 
better times for the lumber trade. 

The lighterage hearing ended on Friday last and the 
deduced evidence will be presented to the commission for its 
final analysis and judgment. In the meantime the railroads 
have thirty days in which to file their briefs, after which 
the shippers have fifteen days in which to file their answers, 
then the railroads have ten days in which to file their final 
briefs answering the shippers’ evidence and arguments. This 
will make a total of fifty-five days before the question will 
come up to the commission. 

Quotations on lumber have remained unchanged for some 
time, but evidences of sales at figures below normal are 
reported to be fewer and a general stiffening of prices due to 
the better demand seems to be taking place. Exports and 
imports remain of little consequence. Hope has been stimu- 
lated by current report of an increased demand in shipbuild- 
ing, which should exercise considerable influence over lumber 
movements. 

Russel J. Perrine, of the firm of Johnson Bros., Brooklyn, 
has gone to Nassau for the winter. Before his departure he 
expressed himself as very much encouraged over the outlook. 

There has been considerable talk in the market as to 
what the immediate effect would be regarding the Pacific 
coast shipments recently unloaded in this market. It is 
generally conceded that practically all lumber coming here 
through the Panama Canal was on vessels whose owners at 
that time kept their boats busy carrying lumber. At first 
the rates against lumber were comparatively low but the 
recent demand for all available vessels has caused a sharp 
increase in Panama Canal trades as in other lines and the 
rate runs irregular anywhere from $8 to $13 a -thousand. 
One large shipment reached this market last week and was 
sold for $16.50 -delivered on a $13 freight rate. This 
meant but $3.50 a thousand for the lumber and while it is 
probably the lowest price obtained it is reported that 
numerous other shipments have been received where the 
price for the lumber was $5 to $6 above the freight. This 
makes competition which. southern pine and spruce whole- 
salers are unable to withstand and much relief is felt now 
that the vessels carrying this lumber will ply between other 
ports. 














THE TONAWANDAS. 

NortH TONAWANDA, N. Y., March 16.—Efforts have 
been made recently to place charters for cargoes for 
delivery next season. O. W.* Blodgett, of Bay City, 
Mich., who has a number of boats wintering at the Tona- 
wandas, was here a few days ago looking after repairs on 
his vessels and incidentally taking up the question of car- 


rying stock for his former customers. It is considered a 
little early to contract for tonnage, although the opinion 


is advanced that freight rates will 
season than last. 

Having been unable to charter a vessel at a price which 
would have made it possible to realize much on a con- 
signment of fir and shingles, shipped from the Coast via 
the Panama Canal, the Transfer Lumber & Shingle Com- 
pany is bringing the stock forward by rail. The least that 
the company could have chartered a boat for was $270 a day 
besides the other expenses that accumulate in connection 
with such a trip. It would have cost $30,000 to bring the 
proposed cargo to New York. 


LAKE ERIE PORTS 


TRADE AT TOLEDO. 

TOLEDO, OHIO, March 15.—Toledo is one of the few 
cities that have shown an increase in building opera- 
tions in 1915. The records show that the increase for 
the first two months of the new year was 18 percent. 
The record for building activities the first week in March 
shows an estimated valuation of building permits issued 
for the week of $504,063 as compared with $71,955 the 
corresponding week of the previous year. East Toledo is 
complaining of a shortage of residences and building opera- 
tions in that section have become quite active. 

The lumber trade generally has been given considerable 
impetus during the last week and orders are beginning to 
come in, while inquiries also are fairly numerous. Prac- 
tically all inquirers demand the bottom price, however. 

The building trades in Toledo are becoming quite active 
and this is beginning to be noticed among the smaller 
cities and in the rural districts. Farmers in this section 
are practically sold out of grain products and are turning 
their attention to improvement operations. Silo building 
especially of wood has become quite strong in this section. 

There is some complaint among dealers in cedar: shingles 
that manufactured shingles such as asbestos and asphalt 
have been eating something of a hole in the cedar shingle 
market here. ‘These shingles have not been found wholly 
satisfactory, however,” said a prominent lumberman, ‘and 
it has not yet been proved that they will stand the test 
of time.” 


likely be lower this 

















FOREST CITY TRADE NOTES. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, March 16.—Wholesale and retail 
lumber dealers in Cleveland report that business is on the 
up-grade, especially wholesalers dealing in railroad ma- 
terial and industrial stock. With retailers the movement 
is noticeable, but much slower. Building permits con- 
tinue to show unusual activity in construction. 





FROM WESTERN NEW YORK. 

BurFraLo, N. Y., March 17.—Permits for the week 
showed a total of $168,300, which represents a good gain 
over the weekly average of the first two months of the 
year. March will probably show a large gain over Feb- 


ruary. Planing mills are getting a larger amount of 
work than for some time because many of the struc- 
tures going up are of wood. 

There is some talk heard to the effect that tonnage 
in the lumber trade may be scarce on the Great Lakes 


because of the number of small vessels enterin: the 
ocean trade. 

The New York State College of Forestry is to en!roe 
its ranger school at Wanakena for the purpose of « ing 
a one-year course for the training of rangers and 9) irdg 


who wish to find employment with lumber compani:s, 
The Yeager Lumber Company notes a good de: ang 
for cypress. 


THE KEYSTONE STATE 











QUAKER CITY NEWS. 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa., March 15.—Many concerns re 
port the past week as having made a better shoving 
than some of its predecessors, but this condition sms 
to be spotty, as some concerns report no improven «nt. 
As the season advances there is greater activity in the 
outdoor lines, with consequent inquiries for that clas. of 
lumber, a tair proportion of which are turning into or ‘crs, 
Large preparations continue to be made for dwelling consi ruc 
tion, both in this city and in the surrounding towns.  |:;j| 


roads are buying a little more freely again, but not up t. ex. 
pectations. A few of the furniture factories and larger «on. 
sumers are buying, but they are not going ahead at full ed 


yet. The retail dealers are probably busier just now than the 
wholesalers and the stocks that were recently filled in are 
being depleted so that the wholesalers’ turn will come i nin 
when the spring activity begins, 

The hardwood market at least holds its own and some (a) 
ers claim a betterment. Plain oak, ash and basswood ar the 
leaders, with maple, beech, birch and gum following. Po) jar 
seems still plentiful and the reports on chestnut vary, ne 
claiming that the best demand is for the lower grades, \ hile 
others find the better grades in best demand. White pin. is 
more active and while some price inducements seem ty) he 
offered the market can be said to be firm. Spruce is reported 
as firmer in price with decreasing supply, but no increas. js 
noted. Hemlock is reported better in activity, with an inc 
tion by some mills to tighten on price. Cypress lumber ~»|{s 
well and the demand for hand-rived shingles is good, but sawed 
shingles are too plentiful to move without special effort. \|- 
low pine dealers find inquiries better and an increased volume 
of business, but prices have not strengthened much. Norih 
Carolina box and roofers lead in demand and price, but build 
ing sizes are due for a strengthening soon. Lath are in good 
demand at steady prices and cedar shingles are fairly actiy 





AT THE HEAD OF THE OHIO RIVER. 


PITTSBURGH, PA., March 16.—In the iron and steve! 
industry the situation is unchanged or if anything it is 
a little less active. Up to the opening of this week it 
had reached a basis of 66 to 67 percent of normal but 
is now down to near 60 percent. Tin plate and sheet 
steel production is affected and wire trade is declining. 


Coke production and coai mining are sluggish. Coke is 
operating about 58 percent and coal about 38 percent. 
Railroads are not buying unless it be imperative. Car shops 


are almost at a standstill and look for the dullest summer 
ia their history. Such conditions as these make Pitts 
burgh lumbermen feel rather uncertain as to the imme 
diate prospects for trade. 

The Germain Company is arranging to make early ship- 
ments of railroad cross ties to Greece under its contrict 
taken a week ago. 

The J. C. Dorges Lumber Company reports that ordering 
is being done very carefully and usually for small amounts. 


WISCONSIN 


CREAM CITY TRADE NOTES. 

MILWAUKEE, WIs., March 16.—Milwaukee’s new build 
ing code, acknowledged to be one of the most complete 
in the country, will soon be ready for distribution and 
lumbermen are eager to become familiar with its pro 
visions. The Milwaukee Building Commission has worked 
for more than five years in preparing the code, although 
it cost the city only $2,400, as compared with the code of 
Cleveland, which is said to have cost that city $40,000. 
The new Milwaukee code covers every phase of building 
construction and maintenance. . 

A decided improvement in the real estate and building 
situation seemed to have taken place during the last week. 
The building inspector says that many large jobs are being 
planned by architects, who will shortly call for bids on 
contracts to start within the next few weeks. Among the 
proposed activities are many residences of the better class. 

Improvement seems to be taking place slowly but surely 
in the lumber trade. Wholesalers say that the hardwood 
situation shows a little more life, as the result of a better 
demand from factory buyers, although there is still a 
tendency for this trade to take just enough stock to meet 
present requirements. Retailers about the State show a 
little more interest, although they are buying carefully. 
Wholesalers look for some good orders for hemlock just ‘s 
soon as the spring building season is fairly under way. 
Trade in northern pine is also only fair and dealers seem 
inclined to wait for the lumber to begin movirg out of 
their yards before placing orders of any size. 

The Paine Lumber Company, of Oshkosh, operating on 
of the largest sash and door plants in the world, has 
denied through Nathan Paine, vice president of the com 
pany, the rumor that the Paine concern might sell its 
plant or its output to the Sears-Roebuck company. Mr. 
Paine also denies that there will any change in the 
officers or policy of the company and says that the con 
cern will continue to manufacture its goods along the line 
that has been followed in the past. Mr. Paine said in part: 

“There has never been any correspondence between the 
Paine Lumber Company and the Sears-Roebuck company 
relative to the transfer of the plant or its output. No 
change of that or any similar character is contemplated. 
The other reports are equally ridiculous and I would not 
eare to dignify them by specific deniale The Paine Lum 
ber Company is operating and expects to continue to op 
erate in precisely the same manner as before. There is to 
be no change in the organization in any way or in its policy 
Business conditions have been unfavorable this winter ani 
we experienced a longer period of inactivity than usual, 
which probably gave rise to some of the rumors.” 





| 
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ON LAKE WINNEBAGO. 


OsHKOSH, WIS., March 16.—H. M. Foulk, formerly 
superintendent at Clark Carriage Company’s plant of 
this city, has returned from a trip through Canada, the 
United States, South America and Mexico. He reports 
that the unprecedented business depression that prevails 
throughout the North and South American continents 
will begin to be dispelled with the opening of spring 
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| will have been entirely dissipated by next autumn. 
(the Moore & Galloway Lumber Company, of Fond du 
ic, one of the largest in this section, will resume opera- 
nm April 10 with a full force. 





MADE REMARKABLE BOWLING SCORE. 


Manitowoc, WIis., March 12.—In addition to being a 
jeawake lumberman Fred Schoch, of the Chris Schoch 
mber Company, this city, has established a record 
ong bowling enthusiasts by making the highest score 
rolled in Manitowoe. In a matched game at the 
wwling alley one evening recently Mr. Schoch bowled 
300 game, making a strike each time he rolled. Mr. 
hoch is in the habit of making ‘‘strikes’’ in the lum- 
r trade but this is the first time he has ever succeeded 
making such a clean score in bowling. 


iy he ee 





IN AND AROUND WAUSAU. 

Wausau, WIs., March 17.—Nearly a hundred repre- 
tatives of the different industries in Wausau and sur- 
inding towns gathered at the council chamber of the 
y hall last week Thursday and organized a Safety Round 
le for foremen and superintendents. Monthly meetings 

be held. The officers elected were: W. R. Chellis, 
sident, and Robert Altman, of Rothschild, secretary. 


MICHIGAN 


NORTHERN MICHIGAN NOTES. 

ONTONAGON, Micu., March 16.—Manager Rice, of the 
‘reenwood Lumber Company, announces that the com- 
iny’s mill here will be placed in operation as soon as 
e snow thaws sufficiently to enable the operation of log- 
sing trains in the woods. ‘Fhe mill has been thoroughiy 
verhauled and is now in condition for an extended run. 

Practically all camps in the upper peninsula are now 
leaned up. The season all told was an excellent one for 
woods operations, the snow and roads holding well until 
the wind-up. 

The Baraga Lumber Company, of Baraga, has completed 
its lumbering operations at Point Abbaye with the closing 
of the Fred Urquart camp, where approximately 3,500,000 
jvet of logs was cut this year. They are banked and will 

towed to this place this summer. 

What is known as the Oakley-Averill-Ashley bill, a meas- 
ure providing for changes in the State compensation act, has 
cen introduced into the legislature notwithstanding a 
iecling that the law should be allowed to stand as it is. 
The Michigan Manufacturers’ Association and employers 
ceneraily throughout the State are against the proposed 
changes, 


THE MENOMINEE RIVER DISTRICT. 


MENOMINEE, Micu., March 16.—The Peninsular Box & 
Lumber Company started up its sawmill today and will 
run continuously with a full crew the remainder of the 
year. Box firms report good trade. 

The J. W. Wells Lumber Company, of this city, has 
closed a deal for the purchase of timber from the Pesh- 
tigo Lumber Company that will probably involve from 
20,000,000 to 40,000,000 feet of logs. The large tract of 
timber sold to the Wells company is near Taylor Rapids, 
Wis. Estimators are now going over the tract to ascer- 
tain the amount of timber on the land purchased. 
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THE CITY OF THE STRAITS. 

Detroit, Micu., March 16.—John F. Deacon, manager 
ot the Detroit Lumbermen’s Credit Bureau, reports the 
retail trade in Detroit as showing a marked improve- 
ment. February business exceeded that of January and the 
first half of March indicates that this month will show 
an increase as compared with February. 

New building, as estimated from the permits, took a 
strong brace last week. The permits call for a total ex- 
penditure of $973,690, an increase of $441,015 as com- 
pared with $532,675 for the preceding week. There are no 
large projects in this amount, the new work being generally 
small or medium sized. 


aS 


EXPECT EARLY OPENING OF NAVIGATION. 


Sautt Ste. Marie, Micu., March 18.—Michigan lum- 
her companies that ship by water look for an early open- 
ing of navigation and other things being equal boat ship- 
ments should start about April 15. 


MINNESOTA 


A MINNESOTA LUMBER CENTER. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., March 17.—Wholesalers report 
a steady improvement in the volume of business, mainly 
coming from the yards, with prices far from a satis- 
factory level. What railroad business has been placed was at 
extremely low prices, it is said. The feature of the retail yard 
business now coming in is the variety of stock that is called 
for. 

Mel Eaton, one of the best known sash and door salesmen in 
this territory, has joined the sales force of the Carr-Cullen 
Company. He was in charge of the Sioux City branch of the 
City Sash & Door Company, of Minneapolis, until that was 
closed, and recently has been covering Nebraska for the Amer- 
ican Sash & Door Company. 

W. D. Bruer, formerly of Duluth, stopped here the other day 
on his way to Alexandria, La., where he has acquired an in- 
terest in a hardwood and cypress lumber mill. He had been 
with the Peninsula Lumber Company, of Portland, Ore., until 
recently. 4 

The Minnesota legislature made short work this time of the 
bill prohibiting discrimination in the sale of lumber. The 
futility and the danger of such a measure are better under- 
stood now than at first, and this time the bill was killed by 
the house committee to which it was referred. 

At a “shop talk” of about sixty retail lumber salesmen 
of this city, A. M. Melone presiding, the general verdict was 
that the building outlook peg a good year for retail 
lumber trade in this city and that a marked improvement has 
already developed over a year ago. 

















Ir 1s now proposed to replace the present type of 
sausage casing with casings manufactured from wood 
cellulose. 








NORTH ATLANTIC COAST 


NEW ENGLAND TRADE NOTES. 


Boston, Mass., March 16.—Not in many months has 
the lumber trade faced a more promising outlook than 
lies before it today. Within the last six weeks build- 
ing operations in New England have gained 20 per- 
cent in volume over the ratio of new business in Jan- 
uary. Contracts for new construction aggregating $20,306,000 
in value were placed in New England up to March 10 this 
year, aud of this new business approximately $4,000,000 was 
placed here during the first ten days of March. This is an 
average of $400,000 a day, as against an average of a little 
less than $300,000 a ey in February, and about $250,000 a 
day in January. There is a striking gain in the value of new 
building operations in Boston, but the improvement is notice- 
able also throughout New England. At Portland, Me., for 
example, more building permits were granted during the 
first week of March than during all of February . 

Builders find it easier to finance their operations, and while 
the banks are not yet very favorable to speculative building, 
they seem ready to codperate with any builder of good credit 
with a sound proposition. 

Nearly all New England industries are enjoying good busi- 
ness, except the railroads, and rate advances just granted by 
the public service commissions of New Hampshire and Massa- 
chusetts should prove helpful in getting the railroads into a 
more advantageous position. ‘There are many railroad im- 
provements, requiring large quantities of lumber, long post- 
poned and which must be started very shortly. 

Quotations on nearly all kinds of lumber show a firmer 
tendency, and an actual advance has been made on some 
lines, due to the economic relation of the increasing demand 
to the curtailed production of the last half year. 

An excellent demand for lumber is developing from the 
New England shipyards, where plans are under way for more 
wooden ships, schooners, and other merchandise craft than 
the needs of ocean commerce required for construction at any 
one time for. more than a generation. At the Charlestown 
navy yard 200 men have just been put to work building the 
new wooden shipways upon which soon will begin the actual 
work of constructing a one-million-dollar supply ship for the 
United States navy. The new ways will be 540 feet long and 
120 feet wide. 

Wilbur Cunningham, who recently returned from the South 
where he was studying conditions in the lumber producing 
districts, has joined the forces of Arthur R. Logan, a well 
known mill agent at 170 Summer Street. 


CANADIAN TRADE NEWS 


IN SOUTHWESTERN BRITISH COLUMBIA. 


VANCOUVER, B. C., March 15.—Although the logs scaled 
in January, 51,000,000 feet, were a surprise to many, the 
drop in February was not a great deal. Last month 
43,181,000 feet was scaled, which was 17,000,000 feet 
more than in the same month last year. It would seem 
as if log production would not go as low as last year, when 
it was only 21,000,000 feet in January, with 5,000,000 feet 
increases in the three or four successive following months. 
The Canadian Western Lumber Company is preparing to 
open its big camps at Comox, Vancouver Island, and A. P. 
Allison will resume operation at Green Point, so the figure 
is liable to incyease instead of going down much further. 
The new cutting, however, will not begin to show until 
April or; May. 

Very Httle logging has been done in the interior this sea- 
son. Camps were operated by the Riverside Lumber Com- 
pany at Michel, Otis Staples Lumber Company at Wycliffe, 
East Kootenay Lumber Company at Jaffray, and A. G, Lam- 
bert & Co. at Taghum. 

Lack of ships to carry cargoes has lost business to British 
Columbia lumber manufacturers, ang may be the cause of 
losing more. Neil Neilson, trade commisioner of New South 
Wales, with headquarters at San Francisco, had three 
cargoes to place, but under the circumstances these went 
elsewhere. The Government Railway Board of India also 
wants 8,500,000 feet of creosoted ties, but the heavy freight 
charges may prevent the business coming here. A few 
months ago the Dominion Creosoting Works put through 
150,000 ties for India, and if transportation was satisfac- 
tory it would get this order also. 

Orders for seventy-three carloads of silo stock have been 
received by the Forest Products Company from the central 
States, where the concern has been carrying on a selling 
campaign. 

The British steamer Dunraven is still loading ties in 
Burrard Inlet. The cargo has been supplied by various 
mills, and is destined for Britain. More ties are being cut, 
and a subsequent sailing is necessary. The Bessie Dollar is 
due to load about 4,000,000 feet at Genoa Bay, Vancouver 
Island, being part of the order for the Dominion Govern- 
ment, to be used at Toronto. The schooner Albert Meyers 
is loading 750,000 feet of lumber at the Brunette Sawmills, 
New Westminster, for Australia. 

The Excelsior Lumber Company, a new concern at Edmon- 
ton, has for its manager A. 'T, Cushing, of Cushing Bros., 
a firm well known in the lumber trade in the West. Yards 
are to be opened at different prairie points. 


























NOTES FROM MANITOBA. 


WINNEPEG, MAN., March 15.—Most of the snow has 
disappeared, and if the thaw continues at the present 
rate building operations will soon be starting. 

A fact of great importance to the welfare of western 
Canada, especially to the lumber and contracting im- 
dustries, is the interest which the Dominion Government 
and boards of trades throughout the West are showing in 
the farming movement. It is pointed out to the farmers 
that this is to be their banner year, and the result is that 
more acres have been broken since last November than 
during any corresponding period. 

The Dominion Government recently voted the huge sum 
of $200,000,000 for pablic works in Canada. Of this total 
$6,957,500 is devoted to western interests. 





FROM NEW BRUNSWICK’S METROPOLIS. 

St. Joun, N. B., March 15.—While there is still no 
snow at St. John, about four inches fell last week in 
portions of the southern and central counties of the 
Province, and was of considerable advantage, not only 
to lumbermen, but to farmers, who because of the lack 
of snow had not gotten out their usual full supply of fire- 
wood. The winter in this respect has been an extraor- 
dinary one in southern New Brunswick, while in the 
northern counties and on the head waters of all the big 
rivers the lumbering conditions have been exceptionally 
favorable. 
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a 
= Gideon-Anderson Lumber & Mer. Go. 


Manufacturers 


Cypress, Oak and Red Gum 


SALES. 1811-1814 Wright Bid. GIDEON, MO. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
AUVCEDOUUUAAAEOOGNROELUOOAGAAOCOOEUUUOOGOOEOCORE POON EOOSEOEE UY 


C. F. Liebke Hardwood 
Mill & Lumber Company 
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Steele & Hibbard Lumber Co. 


Capital and Surplus, $250,000.00 





WHOLESALE 


HARDWOOD LUMBER 
3s MAHOGANY 
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“THE YELLOW PINE PIONEER”? 


Louis Werner Saw Mill Co. 


General Offices, Suite 507-510 Fullerton Bldg. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Yellow Pine, Oak 
and Ash. 


WE SOLICIT YOUR INQUIRIES 


























i) 


50,000,000 Feet 
Thoroughly Air Dried 
Louisiana Cypress 


constantly on hand for 
immediate shipmentfrom 
@} our yard at St. Louis. [© 























J. E. CRAWFORD 
PRESIDENT 


L. BRYAN 
SECY. & TRAFFIC MGR. 


J. M. McCONNELL 
AUDITOR & TREAS. 


NATIONAL TRAFFIC & AUDIT CO, 


1208-9 Wright Building 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


SEND US YOUR FREIGHT CLAIMS AND FREIGHT BILLS TO FILE 
AND AUDIT. REASONABLE CHARGES. 
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LUNHAM & MOORE 


OCEAN FREIGHT BROKERS 
Forwarding Agents Marine Insurance 
TE FORK, Produce Exchange. 12 Great St., Helens, LONDON, ENG. 


Uneccelled facilities for negotiating ocean freight contracts and effecting 
quickest dispatch from seaboard. We handle all classes of cargo and 
have Special Department handling EXPORT LUMBER SHIPMENTS. 














Wm. S.; Kelton & Company 


PUBLIC APPRAISERS. 


Appreisals for Insurance and Financial Purposes. 


Henry Building, - - Seattle, Wash. 
















MISSISSIPPI 


Forty Million 
Feet Annually 


A New Record in 


Hardwoods 


was made when this largest hard- 
wood mill in the world started 
operations. Not alone a record 
in quantity but also a record in 
quality. Nothing old fashioned 
here except the values you get 
for this mill is modern through- 
out—Band saws, air lift trimmers, 
automatic carriers and the Kraet- 
zer drying system for our gum. 


f€ your wants run to Oak, Gum, 
Elm or Ash, we want your inquiries. 


Lamb-Fish Lumber Co. 


CHARLESTON, MISS. 
We make a specialty of Thin Oak and Gum for the Export Trade. 
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Manufacturers 


suet YELLOW PINE suze 


1" Kiln Dried Boards in all grades, dressed standard. 
, Kiln and Air Dried dimension, dressed standard. 
3” and 4” Paving Blocks. 





4 Sales Office, Mill and Yards, MT. OLIVE, MISS. 4 
ccmscseeeescenee secSeeenEereses 
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FROM ‘THE PACIFIC NORTHWEST | 





PUGET SOUND NOTES. 


Expert Views in Regard to Shingles—Words of Encour- 
agement from a Minnesota Lumberman—sulo Stock 
is Looking Up. 

SEATTLE, WASH., March 15.—A well developed senta- 
meut among lumbermen of the Pacific Northwest is that 
the main business deterrent 1s the severity of the weatner 
in the Kast and middle West. A prominent shingle 
uealer said: ‘‘Stars are somewhat weaker, but there 1s 
no doubt the bottom prices have been reached. 1 can 
think of no reason except the winter weather in the 
middle West for the delay in buying.’’ #. A. ‘Lraill, 
ot the Shepard-‘Lraul Company, is ac a loss to accounr 
ror the delay 1n spring shingie buying. 

J. A. ‘Knudson, ot the Lenox-nnudson Lumber Com 
pany, ot Minneapolis, is in Seattie en route to the San 
rraucisco exposition. “1 look lor a good irade this summer, 
he suld. “ine larmers have plenty ol Mouey and the crop 
conditions are eacelicat. Lugwermen | nave tained with on 
my way here and at nome are nopelul ana believe there will 
be plenty of busiless IM a Tew Weeks. 

L. K. Switt, ot the W. 1. Melee Lumber Company, said : 
“There is a good demand tor inch flooring No. 2 ana better 
in long lengths for silo purposes, Business 1s not up to normal 
for this time of year but with the coming ol spring weatuer 
there 1s sure to be an mcrease 1n all lines of trade, lumber 
inciuded.”’ 

Tindolph, Seattle manager for the Grand Rapids Dry 

Kiln Works, hus received an order trom the W. H. becles 

Lumber Company, of Baker, Ore., Lor three single-churge dry 

kilns. They are to be of Nreproot construction, including tle 

arch root, and will be used tor drying western pine, laren, 
fir and tamarack. Mr. ‘Tindolph recenuy returned [rom a few 

Weeks trip turough eastern Washingion and Uregon. tie 

deciares tue feeling among the western pine millmen is decid 

edly more cheerlul than it has been tor many months 

in February tne customs district of Washing ton shipped 
U,7U8,000 Leet of lumber to foreign countries “and AlusK’l. 
ine value of Seattle’ s ocean commerce in the same month was 

$12,842,940, according to the report ot the port warden. Lu 
hebruary last year the total was $7,953,549. ‘This is an in 
crease of $4,889,591, 

IN. Mcvoy, a well known logging operator of Seattle, has 
announced that a new logging railroad will be built in the near 
tuture in the vicinity ot Sedro-Woolley, Wash. ‘The timber 
will be cleared trom a section of land in that vicinity and 
the road will be extended to the Nooksack River, where other 
fine timber will be cut. Associated with Mr. McCoy in the 
enterprise is G. W. Loggic, of the Whatcom Falls Lumber 
Company, Bellingham. ‘Lhe new company is called the McCoy 
Loggie Lumber Company. The concern has timber enough 
to keep it cutting about ifteen years. 

Word has been received by local lumbermen that the customs 
court sitting at Washington, D. C., has overruled the general 
customs appraisers on an appeal taken by an importer ot 
lumber. The court ruled that beading on ceiling and upon 
some novelty siding is not excluded from importation under 
the classification entitled, “not further manufactured than 
sawed and planed, tongued and grooved.” Planing includes 
beading, the court decided. By ‘this ruling the importation 
of such yee is not dutiable. If planing had been held not 
to include beading then a duty of 15 percent would be imposed. 





COMMENCEMENT BAY LUMBER NEWS. 


Tacoma, WASH., March 13.—The Northwest Lumber 
Agency has decided to shut up shop and retire from the 
field April 1. Announcement to this effect was made this 
week by Manager A. K. Martin, who was recently brought 
to Tacoma and placed at the head of the agency in the 
hope that 1t was possible to revive it. The agency's offices 
in the Tacoma Building will be closed for good Saturday 
night and for the rest of March Manager Martin will be at 
the Coal Creek Lumber Company's offices at Chehalis wind 
ing up the agency's affairs and its final orders. The com- 
panies that had remained in the agency include the Coal 
Creek, the Maytown Lumber Company, Luedinghaus Bros., of 
Dryad, and the Evergreen Lumber Company, of Puyallup. 
The Northwest agency was organized a few years ago by 
some of the leading mills of this district and continued 
under the management of Frank J. Shields until a few weeks 
ago. Said Manager Martin: 

“The general condition of the lumber business is such 
that the mills now in the agency see nothing to be gained 
by continuing it. The agency wishes to thank all its cus- 
tomers and friends. It will ‘disincorporate and retire from 
the field April 1 and each of the allied mills will hereafter 
handle ay own output.” 

_W. W. Wilkinson, who has been with the sales force of the 
Northwest Lumber Agency and is widely known to the 
middle West trade, is now repreesnting the Pacific States 
Lumber Company and Mineral Lake Lumber Company with 
headquarters at Fargo, N. D. 

The Pacific National Lumber Company and D. & M. Lum- 
ber Company have moved their offices to suite 418-19 Tacoma 
Suilding. 

‘he Weyerhaeuser Lumber Company expects to have its 
big new plant at Everett ready to operate the latter part 
of April, according to George S. Long, secretary and manager 
of the Weyerhaeuser Timber Company. Mr. Long says the 
lumber market shows no signs yet of any improvement as 
far aus he is able to observe and prices continue woefully 
weak. 

The Brew Manufacturing Company, a large manufacturer 
of berry crates, has resumed operation at its plant at Puy- 
allup, It started up its logging camp on Green River this 
week also. President T. H. Brew says the crate business 
promises to be about normal, but that the lumber market 
is still weak, although improved demand with higher prices 
is expected when spring opens up. 

The Evergreen Lumber Company has bought the logging 
equipment of the Sundown Timber Company, including 
three donkey engines, and what lumber the Sundown com- 
pany had on hand at Auburn, midway between Tacoma and 
Seattle. 

The composite “first aid” bill amending the workmen's 
compensation law, passed last week by the State senate as 
related in the last issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
Wednesday was passed by the house and now goes to Gov- 
ernor Lister for his approval. As the “first aid’ measure 
drawn up by a commission appointed by the governor was 
rejected by the legislature, it is expected the governor will 
veto the bill as passed. 

Frank L. Stocking, postmaster at Tacoma, stepped out of 
office Wednesday night after thirty-nine years’ almost continu- 
ous work in the postal service, leaving to make way for 2 
Democratic appointee, Calvin J. Stewart. Mr. Stocking 
saw service in the Philippines with the postal department. 
Thursday saw him at his desk in the offices of the Bevel 
Flooring & Manufacturing Company, Chamber of Commerce 
Block, where he is associated with Ross Houston, George 
Grogan and Atitorney E. B. Driskell as owners of the new 
company, which will manufacture fir flooring along new ideas. 
The company’s plant will be at South Tacoma and the prog- 
ress it has made since its recent incorporation assures its 





success, in the opinion of Mr. Stocking and associates. 

The M. R. Smith Shingle Company’s mill at Miners 
the Tacoma Eastern Railroad, which has been idle for 
time, will resume operation next week. 





SHIPPING ACTIVITIES AT TACOMA. 


TacoMa, WaAsH., March 13.—The big five-mast schoo) 
Crescent proceeded to sea this week from the Danaiioy 
Lumber Company’s mill here with 1,600,000 feet of loin 
ber for Melbourne, Australia, being a cargo bought |e 
fore the European war broke out. The British stea: 
Crown of Seville, which is in port this week to load y 
eral cargo for England, is taking a parcel shipment ot 
1,000,000 feet here at the Balfour, Guthrie & Co. doik. 

The Tacoma & Roche Harbor Lime Company’s power 
barkentine Archer, which for fifteen years has been oii 
gaged in carrying lime between Roche Harbor and Cx (i 
tornia, is to make a voyage to New York with a caivo 
of lumber from the Bloedel Donovan mills at Belli: 
ham, going via the Panama Canal. It will carry about 
900,000 feet and will bring back coal or general frei 





A WILLAPA HARBOR MILL POINT. 


Present Operating Capacity of Mills Is Light—Turn 
ing Out High Grade Shingles—Lumbermen Promi 
nent in Politics. 


RAYMOND, WASH., March 13.—The mills on Willapa 
Harbor—one of the most lle lumber manufactu 
ing centers on the Pacific Coast—are running to about 
40 percent of capacity. At South Bend, the Klee) 
Lumber Company is running part time; the plants of the 
South Bend Mills & Timber Company and the Columbia Box & 
Lumber Company are closed. In Raymond, the Raymon 
Lumber Company and the Willapa Lumber Company 
eperating full time and the Siler Mill Company is operatir 
ive hours a day. ‘The operations cf the Quinault Lum 
Company, the Cram Lumber Company and the Creech Bri 
Company are closed, The Southwest Manuf: icturing Compa! 
which manufactures shingles for water shipment, s 
closed, but mills 1, 2 and 3 of the Case’ Shing 
& Lumber Company have recently begun operating. The Wil 
jlapa Lumber Company, which formerly shipped about sv 
percent of its products by water, from now on will catv 
almost exclusively to the rail business, being equipped 
take care ot the mixed car and the factory trade. Howard 
Jayne, secretary and sales manager of this company, reports 
that a satisfactory volume of business is being done. Thi 
company is changing its yards and the Willapa Harbor bran 
of the Milwaukee, which it is expected will have its lin 
completed to Raymond within the next ninety days, is con 
structing a spur which will run through the company’s yard 
This company recently installed a Galion dynamic yard 
tractor. 

E. E. Case, veteran shingle manufacturer of Willapa Har 
bor, says that the changed conditions in labor have brougiit 
about a different attitude among the shingle weavers and it 
is easy to manufacture a _ better —: than ever befor 
Mr. Case is manufacturing both 6-2 and 5-2 shingles of abso 
lute clear grade, 100 percent clear and 100 percent vertical 
gvrain, and with the excellent body of timber obtainable in 
that section, he claims to produce the best shingle made. |: 
speaks of it proudly as the ‘‘Made in America.” 

Charles E. Cartier, of the Cartier-Holland Lumber Com 
pany, Grand Rapids, Mich., and the Northern Michigan Trans 
portation Company, Ludington, Mich., was an_ interested 
visitor at the mills on Willapa Harbor during the week. Mi: 
Cartier came to the Coast accompanied by Mrs. Cartier, and 
after a short visit here left for a trip through California. 
accompanied by his brother, George Cartier, and wife. From 
there he will return to his home via the Panama Canal and 
the Atlantic coast. George Cartier is a well known Pacifi 
coast lumberman and one of the principal stockholders of the 
South Bend Mills & ‘Timber Company, South Bend. 

The Gibbons Lumber Company was recently incorporated by 
Oo. W. Gibbons, John Workman and associates. This compan) 
has secured a small tract of timber along the Milwaukee rail 
road, near Grand Mound, Wash., and is erecting a mill which 
it purposes to have running by ‘April 12. The mill will hav 
a daily capacity of about 30,000 feet. 

Two of the Willapa Ilarbor’s lumbermen are more engrossed 
with duties of state than the lumber business. They are 
J. W. Kleeb, of the Kleeb wg Company, who is a member 
of the State Senate, and F. Hart, of the Quinault Lumbe: 
Company, Raymond, a me »mbe : of the lower house in the legis 
lature, which is now in session. 

The principal mills along the South Bend branch of th: 
Northern Pacific between Willapa Harbor and Centralia are 
operating, some eight hours and some ten hours. The mills 
operating include the Doty Lumber & Shingle Company, Doty: 
the McCormick Lumber Company, McCormick; Leudinghaus 
Bros., Dryad; Meskill Lumber Company, Meskill, and th: 
Baker-May Lumber Company, Mays. The plant of the Chester 
Snow Log & Shingle Company, at Littell, is being operated b) 
the receiver, C. A. Doty. 

Another evidence that equi il suffrage is approaching a state 
of perfection in Centralia is given in the case of F. E. Camp 
bell, the genial secretary of the Pacific Lauaber Company, of 
that city. The business men of Centralia recently insisted on 
making Mr. Campbell president of the Commercial Club, but 
Fred was not able to swell up around home for very long ove: 
this honor because the good women of Centralia immediate], 
made Mrs. Campbell president of the Parent-Teachers’ Associ 
ation. Now Fred devotes most of his days to the business of 
selling lumber and answering kicks of customers and other 
incidentals, but all the overwork at the present time is being 
done by the president of the company, F. D. Harm, for the 
reason that the evenings of the “president of the Commercial 
Club” are taken up making speeches about the future great 
ness of the Hub City. 











ON THE WILLAMETTE RIVER. 


PORTLAND, OrE., March 13.—The Eastern & Western 
Lumber Company of this city is establishing a large 
retail yard at Salt Lake, Utah, to be operated as the 
Eastern & Western Lumber Company at Salt Lake. The yard 
will be in charge of the well known lumber dealer, R. M. Cross, 
of Cross & Bodine, lumber dealers at Seattle, and formerly con 
nected with the Wendling interests in this city. Mr. Cross has 
gone to Salt Lake to arrange for opening the yard. The East- 
ern & Western Lumber Company's mills here are among the 
largest in the Pacific Northwest. 

T. D. Hartwell, buyer for the Beadle Bros, (Inc.), of San 
Francisco, arrived here today from San Francisco to look over 
the field and place some orders if conditions are satisfactory. 
Mr. Beadle looks for a good demand for fir in California the 
coming summer, saying that stocks are exceedingly low and 


that good crop prospects lead to the belief that the demand for 


lumber for improvement purposes will be good. He also be- 
lieves that there will be a substantial increase in the freight 
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rates on lumber from the Pacific Northwest ports to California. 
\. Kennedy, buyer here for W. A. Hammond & Co., of San 


Freacisco, Says that while the situation in California might be 
said to be unchanged, prospects are for considerable activity 
d ie the summer. 





ON POSSESSION SOUND. 


i:VERETT, WASH., March 15.—The shutdown of all 
the shingle mills of Everett a week ago today, follow- 
in difficulty with the employees over a proposed wage 
geile, Was the les uling feature of the week. The Jami- 
son Shingle Company, Cargo Shingle Company, C.. B. 
Liber & Shingle Company, Mukilteo Shingle Com- 
pany, Fred K. Baker Lumber Company, C. A. Black- 
m & Co., Seaside Shingle Company and Clough- 
Hinrtley Company closed down in accordance with the 
notice to employees that they would pay certain wages 
an! would employ only such men as they pleased, and 
discharge any one when in their judgment it was neces- 


fhe Sumner Iron Works is very proud of an ex 
hibit at San Francisco which includes a miniature 
shingle machine which turns out shingles the size of 
posteards. 

(he Everett Logging Company has completed its 
work at Twin Valley and has decided to move the 


cup to a loe ‘ation nearer Snohomish. 
Despite the shutdown of the local shingle mills, they 
have considerable stock on hand and will be able to 


tuke care of orders for quite a while. 


61 





be from $16,000 to a of which the government will 
contribute about $13 

The camp of hei. a at Edgemore broke up last 
week, having cut nearly 2,000,000 feet for the Dover Lumber 
Company. 





FLATHEAD VALLEY LUMBER NEWS. 


KKALISPELL, Mont., March 15.—There has been a notice- 
able improvement in market conditions during the last 
two weeks. Numerous inquiries have been received and 
much new business has been booked. A slight advance 
was made in prices about March 1, and it is understood 
that a_ considerable amount of business has been booked on 
the advanced prices. Manufacturers are carrying about 
88,000,000 feet of well assorted lumber that is in good 
shipping condition. They believe they will have no trouble 
in disposing of it as conditions assure good crops through- 
out easiern Montana and the Dakotas. 

During February 4,238,000 feet of saw logs and 11,806 
posts were cut, and 501,000 feet of saw logs and 18,000 
posts were sold on the Flathead national forest. This 
shows a marked increase over the amount cut and sold for 
the corresponding period a year ago, 

The State land board has authorized the sale of up 
ward of 75,000 acres of school lands situated in thirteen 
counties. The dates of the sales, which will be held at 
the county seats, will be set later, possibly beginning in May 
or June. 





CALIFORNIA 











INLAND EMPIRE 


IN NORTHEASTERN OREGON. 

l.4 GRANDE, ORE., March 13.—La Grande is one of 
the most prosperous cities of eastern Oregon—indeed, 
of the entire state. It is a prominent manufacturing 
point and a division on the Oregon Railroad & Naviga 











tion Company, having the railroad shops located there. 
It is located in the heart of the beautiful Grande Ronde 


Valley and is as well the terminus of the Elgin branch 
of the Oregon Railroad & Navigation Company, which 
taps the Wallowa Valley and the valuable stretches 
of timber in that section. 

\lthough it has many natural resources, its prosperity 
is due largely to the progressiveness of its citizens. 
Ia Grande citizens believe in community development, and 
especially in patronizing home industry. As evidence of thi 
the business men of La Grande March 5 held a “Made in La 
Grande” banquet given by the La Grande Commercial Club 
in the Methodist Church banguet hall. The banquet was a 
great success and one of the unique features was the menus, 
which were printed on eastern Oregon white pine of the 
famous Looking Glass brand, manufactured by the George 
Palmer Lumber Company, of this city. This company operates 
one of the most complete and uptodate lumber manufacturing 
plants in the Inland Empire. It turns out a product that it 
is well proud of and that has come to be known among thi 
trade as Looking Glass pine, manufactured from the vast 
holdings of timber which the company has in what is known 
as the “Looking Glass country.” 





AT UTAH’S METROPOLIS. 

SaLt LAKE City, Utau., March 13.—Three deals of 
magnitude in lumber circles have been consummated here 
during the last week. Morrison, Merrill & Company 
have increased the capital stock of that concern to half 
a million dollars and have taken over the business of 
the Payne-Hudson Lumber Company ; the T. H. Smith & Co. 
lumber concern has been organized, with a eapital of $50,000, 
and the Eastern & Western Lumber Company, of Portland. 
Orve., one of the largest manufacturing concerns on the Pacific 
coast, has bought land for the establishment of a $100,000 
vranch in Salt Lake City. A 

Theodore Nystrom, for many years manager of the old 
laylor- Romney-Armstrong Lumber Company, has ; joined 
forces with the enlarged Morrison, Merrill & Co. organization, 
and his first energies will be directed toward supervising the 
construction and installation of a branch plant at Sugar 
louse, 

The latest additien to the wholesale concerns of the city, 
‘1. HE. Smith & Co., is comprised of the old T. H. Smith Lumber 
Company, operated by T. H. Smith, and George E. Merrill. 
president of Morrison; Merrill & Co.. and C. A. McFarland, 

anager of the Rio Grande Lumber Company. The company 
will conduct a wholesale business only, and will increase the 
scope and territory of the business formerly handled by Mr. 
Smith alone. i 

The establishment of the Salt Lake branch of the Eastern 
& Western Lumber Company will prove a valuable acquisition 
'o the lumber industry of this city. R. M. Cross, a lumberman 
well known on the Pacific coast, will be manager of the branch. 





IN THE WESTERN PINE COUNTRY. 

SPOKANE, WASH., March 13.—Creditors of the Wash 
ington Mill Company have appointed a committee to 
secure consent to a plan of reorganization whereby the 
institution will be operated by creditors. J._F. Sexton, 
president of the Sexton Lumber Company: F. J. Finucane, 
president of the Holley-Mason Hardware Company ; Pr. <. 
Patterson, manager of W. P. Fuller & Co.; J. P. MeGol- 
drick, president of the McGoldrick Lumber Company; S. 8. 
McClintock, sec retary of the McClintock-Trunkey Company : 
and S. HH. Corbett, assistant manager of the Marshall- 
Wells Hardware Company comprise the committee. C. M. 
Crego will continue in active management. 

The St. Maries Lumber Company, operating one of the 
argest mills in northern Idaho, will start its plant Monday. 
the mill is located at St. Maries. The planing mill has 
wen running throughout the winter. The _Stack-Gibbs 
Lumber Company has started its big mill at Gibbs, Idaho. 
the Dover Lumber Company has opened its plant at Dover, 
car Sandpoint, Idaho. 


IN THE KOOTENAI COUNTRY. 

SANDPOINT, IpA., March A. Sileox, district 
forester, J. F. Preston, assistant district forester, and 
I EK. Bonner, chief geographer of this district, with 
eadquarters at Missoula, spent two days here last week in 
conference with Supervisor Fitzwater, of the Pende d’Oreitle 
national forest. Mr. Sileox said that the entire district 
office has been engaged all winter in an effort to collate al! 
information with regard to forest fires and work out the de- 
tails of a skeleton fire fighting organization. While here he 
made arrangements with Bonner County officials for the 
joint construction of about nine miles of road, which wiil 
make a thoroughfare to the Canadian line, the total cost to 








FROM THE GOLDEN GATE. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., March 13.—While a number of 
good foreign orders are being cut by California red- 
wood mills and other contracts have been placed with 
mills in the Northwest by San Francisco lumber shippers, 
the extreme difficulty in securing vessels for the export 
trade is hampering future business. 

The offshore freight market is firm at the recent ad 
vances. Coastwise freights remain firm at unchanged 
quotations. Receipts of lumber by sea at San Francisco 
during the week ended today totaled 15,000,000 feet. 

Daniel J. Hanlon, of this city, who recently acquired the 
steam schooner Charles Nelson, will convert the vessel, 
which has a lumber carrying capacity of 900,000 feet, into 
a barge with an estimated capacity of 1,500,000 feet. 

Charles R. McCormick & Co., of this city, are going ahead 
with their campaign of shipping fir lumber from the Co 
lumbia River to the east coast. They have chartered an 
additional vessel, the steamer Alvarado, to take a cargo of 
1.500,000 feet from St. Helens, Ore., to New York. 

The attendance at the Panama-Pacific Exposition has 
shattered all previous records for international expositions. 
A. B. Wastell, executive secretary of the Lumbermen’s 
uilding and House of Hoo-Hoo, has gotten things into 
good running order. On St. Patrick's night a dance will 
be given. 

Reforestation by the State of 1,545,000 acres of cutover 
timberlands in California is one of the urgent recommenda 
tions of the report of the State conservation commission, 
on file with Governor Johnson and the legislature. 





THE SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA METROPOLIS. 

Los ANGELES, CAL., March 13.—The last week has seen 
a slight improvement in the situation although dealers 
say they find it very quiet. February was the dullest 
inonth for a long time as the building permits for Los 
Angeles were only $560,000.00 whereas in a normal year 
they would run over $2,500,000.00. This was due for the 
most part to the extremely rainy weather and now that it 
has cleared up dealers look forward to a fair volume of 
business and all report doing a good deal of figuring for 
owners and contractors. 

Prices have held well in a cargo way despite a very small 
demand the last month. Oregon pine sawed to order speci- 
fication is holding its own at $10.50 base and the mills 
seem determined to hold to that figure. Clears which broke 
badly a couple of weeks ago show signs of stiffening again. 

Cedar shingles weakened under pressure of a number of 
heavy shipments sent down unsold, the market here being 
already well stocked up. 

Redwood shows no change in price and as few mills are 
running on account of the unsatisfactory prices no change 
is expected. The lack of foreign business hurts the red- 
wood mills the most. 





ALABAMA PLANT RESUMES OPERATION. 


(Concluded from Page 34.) 


Rift flooring of the ‘‘Dixie’’ brand was not only being 
accumulated, kut it was being shipped out, as a long 
string of box cars at the loading platform indicated. 

Of course Sales Manager Baer was not satisfied with 
the shipments, but then he probably never has been and 
never will be. That is a peculiarity of lumber sales 
managers. 

Just before the mill started up the big log pond was 
drained and 3,000,000 feet of sinkers reclaimed. The 
drainage also left about 3,000 pounds of fish stranded 
high and dry. It was a merry time for the employees, 
who, at the invitation of the company, carted the fish 
home. 

This mill at Lockhart is one of the largest sawmill 
plants in the South. The operation was started in 1903, 
the officers being among the best known figures in the 
lumber trade, as follows: President, J. W. Watzek; 
vice presidents, E. E. Jackson, E. C. Crossett; treasurer, 
C. W. Gates; secretary, R. N. Jackson; managér, W. S 
Harlan. 

The mill has a sawing capacity of 250,000 feet of 
rift flooring a day. The company owns in fee approx- 
imately 1,500,000,000 feet of standing timber, located 
in Covington, Geneva and. Coffee counties, in Alabama, 
and in Walton county, Florida. This is a quality of 
long leaf pine which is said to be entirely free from the 
shortleaf, or hybrid variety, and is said to lend itself 
with especial adaptability to the manufacture of rift 
flooring. It is exceedingly hard in texture, very close 
grained, with a large percentage of heart wood. The 
timber has never been turpentined. 

A logging road, known as the Dixie Route, thirty-five 
miles long, taps the timber. 


LOUISIANA 








VIRGIN UNTURPENTINED TIMBER MARKS 


“Hammond Quality” 


AND EMPHASIZES THE SUPERIORITY OF ALL OUR 


Long Leaf Yellow Pine Timbers 
Rift Flooring (all grades) and Rough Kiln Dried Finish 
Modern Saw Mill and Planing Mill 
PILING all Lengths up to 110 feet. 


Hammond Lumber Co., Ltd. 


t 
| 
| -. HAMMOND, LA. LC.R.R. 








LOUISIANA RED 


CYPRESS 


IS THE BEST CYPRESS. 


We produce and sell as much as 
all the others combined. 


No Concern has “Anything on Us’’ in 
Planing Mill Facilities 
Uniform Grades 
Good Service 
Or a “Square Deal ”’ 


We want your orders—shipment by rail or sea. 


Louisiana Red Cypress Co., xewoneans 1a. 


Frank N. Snell, Sec’y & Gen’! Mer. Cable Address, ‘‘Redcypress.”” 





















Louisiana Red 


Cypress 


Rough or Dressed. 


Shingles and Lath 


Our facilities and organization insure 
prompt service and nice stock. Also 


Tupelo and Cottonwood. 








BAKER- WAKEFIELD 
PLATTENVILLE, eg ECYPRESS ak 








POWELL LUMBER CoO. 
LAKE CHARLES, LA. 


YELLOW PINE 








Huie-Hodge Lumber Co., Ltd., sonce*ts. 
—— Manufacturers of —— 
Southern 


Soft Sher Leat YCllow Pine 


Specialize on Edge Grain Flooring and High Class Finish 
as well as Yard Stock and Car Material. 








LEE LUMBER COMPANY, Ltd. 


MANUFACTURERS 
Gireuler'Sewea YELLOW PINE LUMBER 
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a 
Buyers of Flooring i 
In Less than Carloads 


find our methods of delivering at car- 
load prices interesting. It might appeal 
to you—better let us quote you on 


Maple and Beech 
Flooring 


and ex; .ain how we doit. A good stock 
enables us to fill orders without delay. 


Cummer- Diggins Co. 


Telecode used. CADILLAC, MICHIGAN 














Maple and Birch 


Is all the name implies and is the 
kind reputable dealers like to re- 
commend to exacting customers. 


WRITE TODAY FOR PRICES 
























Buyers of Oak Trim 
Find Us Well Equipped 


to supply their needs satisfactorily for we 
specialize in Hardwood and make the 
famous 


Dixie Brand Flooring 


Moulding, Casing, Base, etc. 


While the quality of our products is un- 
usually high, our prices are no higher 
than many lines much inferior—due to 
our methods of manufacture. : 


Write us for copy of our new booklet on Oak 
Flooring which will be mailed free of charge. 


Bliss-Cook Oak Company 
BLISSVILLE, ARKANSAS. 


We ship straight or mixed cars of Flooring, Oak, 
Ash, Cypress and Gum Lumber. YJ 
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United States Spruce Lumber Co. ] 


Spruce, Hemlock 


and Hardwoods 


Office and Mills, MARION, VA. 
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CENTRAL SOUTH 


CRESCENT CITY NEWS. 

New Or.Eans, La., March 15.—While many operators 
are frankly disappointed at the slow development of 
trade, the market seems to be inching steadily along 
in the right direction. With the assurance of milder 
weather, orders for yard stock are expected to increase 
both in number and in size. The railroads are buying a good 
deal of stuff, and call is said to be better from several of the 
building centers where preparations are under way for the 
spring building campaign. 

Cypress continues to gain a little from week to week in 
demand and today's bookings are, by report, slightly heavier 
than those of last Monday. 

Brisker inquiry for yellow pine yardstock is reported, with 
demand in other lines holding its own and possibly gaining 
a bit. Car and railroad material meet a fair request and are 
selling in moderate volume. Prices remain a little weak in 
spots, but on the average seem to be reasonably firm. 

E. C. Glenn, vice president and general manager of the Big 
Salkehatchie Cypress Company, of Varnville, N. C., was in New 
Orleans today, and reports the mill construction work at Varn- 
ville moving along nicely. Mr. Glenn hopes to have the plant 
there ready for operation by June, 

Secretary J. E. Rhodes, of the Southern Pine Association, 
attended a meeting of yellow piners in Montgomery today, and 
will go then to Chicago. Advertising Manager Henry Schott, 
of the association, came down to New Orleans from Kansas 
City last week and accompanied Mr. Rhodes to Montgomery 
last night. Secretary George E. Watson, of the Southern 
Cypress Manufacturers’ Association, left for Chicago this 
morning. 














IN NORTHWESTERN LOUISIANA. 

SHREVEPORT, La., March 14.—During the last week 
business was somewhat lighter than during the preced- 
ing. This was attributed entirely to weather conditions, 
especially those in the North. As soon as weather con- 
ditions improve in the big consuming territory, the op- 
erators feel confident demand will increase. Spring 
buying as yet is limited, but the tone of the market 
inclines to a large volume of orders when this trade 
opens. 

Railroads have been experiencing a slight curtailment 
in shipments, and this, it is declared, is due to the 
weather conditions. 

The swollen condition of some of the rivers and other 
streams has been causing apprehension, but during the last 
few days the situation has improved. Earlier in the week 
ted River at Fulton, Ark., was two or three feet above flood 
stage and the Sulphur River at Findley, Tex., showed a similar 
threatening appearance, but recently both streams have been 
falling. At Finley the Sulphur is a little below flood stage 
and at Fulton the Red is ubout at flood stage, which is an 
improved condition. There has been a rise of several feet at 
Shreveport, but not near enough to cause uneasiness, and 
nothing dangerous is anticipated. For a while flood warnings 
above here were issued. 

The Shreveport Iumber fraternity was represented by 
President A. J. Peavy, of the Peavy-Byrnes Lumber Company, 
and President S. H. Bolinger, of the Bolinger Lumber Com- 
pany, at a meeting of members of the new Southern Pine 
Association, held at Alexandria, La., and attended by about 
fifty lumbermen, the program being in charge of Secretary 
J. L. Khodes, of New Orleans. Similar meetings have been 
held recently at Beaumont, Llouston and Memphis, and others 
will be held, the next one at Bogalusa, La., for the purpose 
of increasing the association’s membership and widening its 
influence and work. The Alexandria meeting, which was 
attended almost entirely by Louisiana lumber manufacturers, 
was for the special purpose of having the objects and possi- 
bilities of the organization fully explained to nonmembers, 
with a view of adding new members to the association. It 
resulted in the Pawnee Lumber Company and the Louis 
Werner Sawmill Company immediately joining, and in other 
lumbermen taking the matter under advisement. Reports from 
members present were to the effect that while business lately 
had been rather light, the tone of the market indicated im- 
proved trade, with prices holding their own. General Man- 
ager W. H. Sullivan, of the Great Southern Lumber Company, 
of Bogalusa, who is a director in the Southern Pine Associa- 
tion, invited the members to hold their next conference at 
Bogalusa in May, promising to have a special train at New 
Orleans to carry them to Bogalusa. His invitation was 
accepted. He promised them the opportunity of seeing the 
big paper mill, now under construction, in operation, using 
poe by-products. The Great Southern is cutting 750,000 feet 

aily. 

Following a business trip by Manager O. S. Downer, of the 
Frost-Johnson Lumber Company’s mercantile department, 


to Zwelle a few days ago, it was announced that this com-- 


pany is preparing to wind up its business at Noble. 





AT MISSISSIPPI’S CAPITAL. 

JACKSON, Miss., March 16.—The visit of C. C. War- 
ren to this city during the last week has had much to 
do with encouraging lumber manufacturers into hoping 
for a much brisker business during the spring and summer. 
Mr. Warren, who still retains his interest in the Warren- 
Godwin Lumber Company of this city, has vast holdings 
in South Dakota, which State he now makes his place of 
residence. Mr. Warren thinks trade will be fair in the 
North when the weather breaks. He does not look for any- 
thing approaching a boom until the war is over, when he 
expects to see tremendous activity. 





A MISSISSIPPI LUMBER CENTER. 


MERIDIAN, Miss., March 15.—The yellow pine market 
has shown little strength during the week, prices éxhibit- 
ing a rather weak umdertone. Small orders continue to 
come into the market and inquiry has been fair, although 
there has been no order of any consequence placed in this 
territory in some time. Business has not improved with 
better weather conditions, as had been expected, although 
some improvement is looked for with the advance of spring. 

Specialty orders seem to have reached the market in 
quantity. Buyers, however, are not anxious to purchase any 
quantity of stock, evidently preferring to take a chance on a 
rising market. Railroads have been in the market for 
small orders during the week. 

Dimension is about the only item for which call has been 
made during the week. This has been principally for one 
and two carload lots. 

Logging operations have been 
weather and all mills are sawing. 


~~ 


SOUTHEASTERN MISSISSIPPI NEWS. 
HartressurG, Miss., March 15.—Special timbers are 
in good demand, and considerable ship stock is wanted. 
Mills have plenty of orders on hand. 
Congressman E. W. Fordney of Michigan addressed a 


resumed with clearing 





— 


capacity audience on national issues at the uty 
court house at Laurel last Thursday evening. Mr, Fy iney 
is vice president of the Gilchrist-fordney Company, 0: of 
the largest lumber manufacturing concerns in this s tion 
and is a frequent visitor to Laurel. 
_ The L, N. Dantzler Company, of Gulfport, is seekin jp. 
formation of the whereabouts of the schooner Susi: B 
Dantzler, which sailed from Pascagoula a few days ag for 
Progreso, Mexico. After leaving Pascagoula it was li3- 
covered that the port of Progreso was closed and the at 
was ordered to proceed to Campeche for further ins ue. 
tions. From the latter port the vessel was instruct. to 
proceed to Vera Cruz, where the company had fou: a 
purchaser for the cargo. It is believed that she has vey 
seized by the military authorities at Campeche. 





MATTERS AT MOBILE, 


MosiLe, AuLA., March 14.—According to a local ox. 
porter of yellow pine lumber and timber, the : 
trouble with the export market is the lack of tonn: ve, 

The main feature of last week in shipping circles 
the taking over of the Seeberg Line by H. M. Byll 
head of the firm of H. M. Byllesby & Co., of Chicago, an: his 
associates. Mr. Byllesby owns a controlling interest in the 
Mobile Electric Company here, and this is his first ventu:. in 
the shipping business. 

News reached here a day or two ago that the British |) rk- 
entine Breslau had gone ashore on Sombrero Key, Fla., a is 
a total loss, The Breslau was dispatched from Gulfport, M:ss,, 
February 26 for Bristol, England, and was loaded with 250 vu) 
feet of yellow pine lumber. Vessel and cargo were insure 


i=) 


as 


< 





WESTERN FLORIDA TRADE. 

PENSACOLA, FLA., March 15.—A movement frausht 
with greater interest than any similar undertaking in ‘he 
history of the naval stores industry of the Gulf cost 
was launched here this week, when factors, operators and 
brokers met in Pensacola and, in conjunction with ine 
Chamber of Commerce, declared Pensacola an open and in- 
dependent market for rosin and naval stores. This marke 
will be established on April 1, after which Savannah «.0- 
tations will not rule prices at which the product is 
along the Gulf coast. Factors claim that the = Guif 
coest produces 60 percent of the total rosin and turpentine 
of the United States, while $85 percent of the pales or 
finer grades are produced in this territory. 

Roy Megargel, of New York, president of the Gulf, Florida 
& Alabama Kailroad, who came here with a party of bank- 
ers from the West, announced that $1,0L0,000 worth of 
bonds of the road had been underwritten by a syndicate 
und that this would be sufficient to complete the road now 
building out from Pensacola to a connection with the 
Southern Railroad near Pine Hill. 








FROM THE ALABAMA IRON CENTER. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., March 16.—Lumbermen report 
the situation gradually growing better. While the vol- 
ume of trade is not so large there is continual activity 
with no inclination to cease, but with prospects for improy, 
ment. Inquiries from many sources are coming in indicat- 
ing that more or less business is in prospect. More orders 
were booked during February than for several months previ 
ous and indications are that March will outstrip February 
Prices show a slight advance. The yellow pine market is in 
a decidedly better condition. While building activities are not 
up to expectations, much construction is going on and prow- 
ises well for the retail lumber dealer this spring and.sum 
mer, 

W. A. Hammond, sales manager of the Acme Lumber & 
Coal Company, has just returned from an eight-week trip in 
Ohio, Wisconsin, Indiana, Kentucky, Virginia, Pennsylvania, 
Delaware, New Jersey and other States. Said Mr. Ham- 
mond: “I found conditions very favorable wherever I have 
been. While business has been better than now, I have 
seen it much worse. I am very well satistied with my trip. 
Our company is doing a gradually increasing business. \W+ 
are receiving some nice orders and many inquiries are com 
ing from the railroads and other sources.” 





THE CUMBERLAND RIVER DISTRICT. 


NASHVILLE, TENN., March 16.—Local hardwood oper- 
ators are in decidedly better spirits over the present 
market and trade outlook and see early prospects of 
much better times. While consumption of hardwoods is | 
hind the usual volume for this season inquiries are being 1 
ceived in increasing number and a noticeable boom has been 
experienced in the prices of oak in the better grades. ©) 
erators are confident that the advances will be maintained 
and that the time is fast approaching when other grades «i: 
the list will meet with similar advance. 

Call for chestnut has been light except for sound wormy, 
which is in fair demand. Except in the low grades requests 
for poplar have been very light, although thick ash shows 
steady improvement. 


SOUTH ATLANTIC COAST | 


IN NORTHEASTERN FLORIDA, 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA., March 15.—There is perhaps a 
shade of improvement in the situation, although it is 
perhaps more of a reflection of conditions at the mills 
in the interior than of the mills in this vicinity. Visitors 
from the western part of Florida and Alabama have brought 
word that the situation has eased up. 

One manufacturer from Mississippi said that conditions have 
improved, so much so that he had ordered a slight advance in 
prices. Locally, the improvement has not been marked, al 
though there has been a slight indication of a stronger inquiry, 
with perhaps a little better buying. That the eastern marke! 
is short of stock is evidenced by the fact that the demand, 
such as it is, calls for quick delivery, which can not be guar 
anteed owing to the scarcity of boats. 

One of the encouraging signs is the announcement that the 
Cummer Lumber Company will open its mill at Jacksonville 
the first of next month after a period of idleness beginning 
November 1. 

















OLD DOMINION LUMBER NEWS. 
NorFro.k, VA., March 15.—Another quiet week in de- 
mand has been felt in the North Carolina pine market, 
not only in rough lumber but in dressed stock as well. 
The only item on the list that showed any activity in 
sales was 4/4 edge culls, several sales of 500,000 feet 


each having been made at $11.50 f. 0. b. Norfolk, the average 
price for over one million feet being $11.43. The better 


grades still continue to move out slowly and prices show 
the effects of this movement during the last month. The 
boxmakers during the last week, judging from the demand 
for box lumber, seem to have stopped buying temporarily at 
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Jea:t and while prices continue to hold up well under the 
str: n, some of the smaller operations are disposed to accept 
cou essions from the present prevailing prices on large orders. 

\; all the cities on the Atlantic coast could report the 
deci ied improvement and increase in building that Norfolk 
cai report at this time a distinctly better demand would 
pe ud for dressed North Carolina pine. Several large build- 
ine contracts in this city, into which lumber will go princi- 


paliy, have been let and the architects are figuring on re- 
jea-ing much work which has been held up in their offices. 
ports from the principal consuming centers lately have 
pe) more encouraging to the manufacturers and some whole- 
sa! vs traveling through this section consider business good, 
ba ig sold more during the last month than for some time 
pri ious. No reports have been received during the week 
of ony of the mills now shut down resuming operation and 
ali ough the weather has been fair and mild, production has 
no pveen inereased as yet. Shipments during February were 
a tle heavier than during January. Thus far this month 
* ents have been about on a par with February. Com- 
pl ts are heard regarding the present market situation and 


a WwW operators seem anxious to sell without giving due 
r d to prices. 





FROM THE MARYLAND METROPOLIS. 
\LTIMORE, Mp., March 16.—A conference of leading 


No th Carolina pine manufacturers lasting several hours 
wes held at the Hotel Emerson here last Friday after- 
no The purpose of the meeting, as far as it can be 


ase rtained, was to have an interchange of views and to 
discuss means how an improvement might be brought about. 
e export situation continues to give cause for much 


complaint here, It is not so much a question of inability 
to vet orders as to make shipment when the orders can be 
sé red, 

| M. D. Heald, of the hardwood firm of Price & Heald, 
has gone back to the hospital for a slight operation to cor- 
rt some unfavorable after-effect from the operation to 


W h he submitted some time ago. 

chester K. Scott, of the Richmond Cedar Works, which 
hes several sawmill plants and owns extensive areas of 
North Carolina pine, was in Baltimore Monday. He has 
found business quiet in his travels. 





SOUTHEASTERN COASTWISE TRADE. 


SAVANNAH, GA., March 15.—Two noteworthy ship- 
ments of lumber have gone out during the week. The 
British steamer Eustice cleared for London with 100 
bales of cotton, 2,100 casks of turpentine, 4,250 barrels of 
n. 16.344 feet of chestnut lumber, 11,484 feet ash lumber. 
57 feet poplar lumber, 18,150 feet oak lumber, 8,146 
jieces dogwood and cedar, and 1,583 tons cottonseed meal. 
The schooner Louis Beissirt sailed for New York with 557,- 
000 feet of lumber consigned by the Hilton & Dodge Lumber 
Company. 

‘| poy has been a revival of interest in naval stores during 
the last fortnight. Nearly all overseas ships are taking 
turpentine and rosins as parts of their cargoes. Activity is 
being reported from the lumber camps since the reopening 
of the export trade. Mills are preparing to meet the ex- 
pected demand for American lumber from the belligerent 
nitions of Europe. 

Thirty carloads of lumber to be shipped to Great Britain 
for use in the manufacture of army wagons and other mili 
tury accessories will arrive in Savannah over the Central of 
Georgia Railway about March 20. The lumber is from Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn., and is a part of an order for fifty carloads. 


THE SOUTHWEST. 


IN AN EAST TEXAS LUMBER CENTER. 


Inclement Weather Responsible for Slump in Lumber 
Business Both at Mills and at Country Yards—Dimen- 
sion Very Scarce. 


Houston, TEx., March 15.—That the present slump 
in the lumber market is due to bad weather in a great 
measure is the opinion of several Houston sales man- 
agers, and all are confident that if the present sun- 
shiny weather continues, the market will improve by 
the first of the month. The inclement weather has affected 
not only the mill districts, where it has interfered with 
shipping, but the rural districts as well. Farmers have been 
unable to haul lumber for their repairs, and this has affected 
he country yards. Demand for lumber will be good over 
fexas when the roads dry up, though most lumbermen believe 
that prices will not advance far this spring. The mills, too, 
are short of stocks, and have been forced to turn down many 
orders through the fact that the items wanted were sold out. 

All 16-foot dimension, and 1x6s, 1x8s and 1x10s, No. 2 are 
very searce, The railroads have practically stopped buying, 
but too much can not be expected from these sources, as 
there is usually a slump in railroad buving in the spring. 

“There is no use of all this talk about the lumber business 
heing ‘shot to pieces,’”’ said a prominent Houston. sales 
manager Saturday. “Granted the market is not in the best 
of shape, things are bound to improve. I believe we are lucky 
to have weathered the storm as well as we have, and I have 
very —- in the gradual improvement of conditions 
this spring.” 

The railroads have bought a good many piling the last ten 
lays, as well as some ties. The Dallas Union Station Com- 
“iny alone bought 43,000 treated ties and a large order of 
piling. 

Referring briefly to what he termed “expressions which 
liseredited his motives” in selling two tracts of land to the 
ity of Beaumont, John Henry Kirby on March 8 sent a letter 
o the city council of that city offering to repurchase the 
vharf and dock site at the foot of Main Strect and the Island 
ark site on Brakes Bayou at the same price the city paid 

im, plus 6 percent interest, and to reimburse the city for 
ill money thus far expended on the two sites. The wharf 
ite was sold for $150,000 and the Island Park for $6,700. 
Mr. Kirby in his letter alludes to a recent election. where a 
ond issue for improving the Island Park site was defeated, 
ind bases his offer to repurchase on the assumption that the 
ity does not intend to use the Island Park property for the 
ark purposes as specified in the conveyance to the city. Mr. 
\irby said his motive in selling these properties to the city 
vas not a selfish one, and he made the offer to support this 
tatement. The Beaumont City Council refused the offer. 

Considerable building is under way in Galveston, the new 
nunicipal building being the largest of the various projects. 
Ilalf a hundred structures, most of them homes, are going up 
in various parts of the city. 

W. S. Parsons, of the Myers-Parsons Lumber Company and 
the Nicola, Stone & Myers Company, of Cleveland and Pitts- 
burgh, and A, K. Ramsey, representative of these concerns at 
Hattiesburg, Miss., have been spending some time in the 
“exas lumber districts, buying stock. 

T. B. Pruitt, of Pecos, Tex., president of the Pruitt Lumber 
Company, and R. G. Coryell, of San Saba, have been spending 
1 few days in the Houston lumber offices. Both gentlemen 
report lumber trade very quiet in their sections. 

H. S. Boykin, sales manager Chicago Lumber & Coal Com- 
pany of Texas, is expected back this week from a trip which 
has included St. Louis and Kansas City and other points in 
the middle West. 


( 
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IN THE MISSOURI-KANSAS DISTRICT. 


Kansas, City, Mo., March 16.—‘‘ Watchful waiting’’ 
is the enforced policy of the lumbermen of this section. 
There are plenty of orders out in the country waiting 
to be harvested as soon as the mud will let anyone get to them 
and deliver the lumber, and so the lumbermen are by no means 
a doleful lot despite their short pickings just now. As a rep- 
resentative of one of the big manufacturing concerns expressed 
it, “We'd rather have more orders at better prices later in the 
season, than a few at low prices now: and this rain and snow 
mean prosperity to the farmers and stockmen.” 

Good evidence that Kansas City lumbermen have been 
doing very nicely, thank you, is to be found in the fact that 
several concerns in the R. A. Long Building, which is lumber 
headquarters, have found it necessary to move to larger quar- 
ters within the last few weeks. The W. E. Thomas Lumber 
Company, the Logan-Moore Lumber Company, the Burgner & 
Bowman Lumber Company and the Buschow tmker Company 
all have taken new quarters in the R. A. Long Building, while 
the Dierks Lumber & Coal Company has moved to the Gates 
Building, where it will occupy an entire floor. The Lumber- 
men's Underwriting Alliance also is expanding its offices and 
the Southwestern Lumbermen’'s Association is planning to an- 
nex a part of the suite adjoining its headquarters to make 
room for its new field department that will be installed soon 
to look after adjustments of various kinds. 

’. L. Baxter, assistant sales agent for the W. R. Pickering 
Lumber Company, has had to undergo an operation on his leg 
as a result of a bruise sustained when he stumbled over a foot- 
stool. He has been away from his work two months and can 
not return before April 1. 

While building operations have been curtailed in Kansas City 
since the outbreak of the European war the effect has not been 
so marked here as in most of the cities of the United States. 
The average decrease of building in Kansas City for the seven 
months since the war began has been 266-7 percent as com- 
pared with 43 3-7 percent for the entire nation. 


——_— 


IN THE MIDDLE MISSISSIPPI VALLEY. 


St. Louis, Mo., March 16.—The general lumber trade 
continues to be unsettled. To some extent yellow pine 
shows a slight improvement with orders coming in a 
little more freely from the railroads, line yards and con- 
sumers. 

A. G. Mucke, sales manager of the Grayson-McLeod 
— Company, says orders continue to come in fairly 
well. 

C. W. Bodge, assistant sales manager of the Consol- 
idated Saw Mills Company, reports an exceptionally good 
business. 

G. P. Shehan, manager of the yellow pine department 
of the Berthold-Jennings Lumber Company, says busi- 
ness is much better than for some time 








A SOUTHEAST TEXAS MANUFACTURING POINT. 

ORANGE, TExAs, March 15.—Lumber conditions 
throughout this section are improving. There is consid- 
erable building throughout the residence section and the 
shipyards are unusually busy. 

A lease has been filed for record wherein the Miller- 
Vidor Lumber Company leases to C. G. Codeman, of 
Houston, 32,000 acres of cutover timber land, most of 
which is in the western part of Orange County, for oil 
and mineral purposes. ; 

The mill of the Terry Lumber Company at Terry, 
which has been down during the last three months, will 
resume operation soon as a tramway can be completed to 
timber. The planer has already started. 

C. Downman, general purchasing agent for the 
Kirby Lumber Company, reports that conditions among 
the Kirby mills are satisfactory The mills at Bronson, 
Silsbee, Kirbyville, Evadale and Call are in operation. 
That at Village is the only Kirby mill idle. 





PLANING MILL COMPANY ORGANIZED. 
PIKEVILLE, Ky., March 15.—The Pikeville Supply & 
Planing Mill Company, with headquarters at Pikeville, 
Ky., has recently been organized by J. E. Ratliff, J. F. 
Pauley, M. C. Justice, John Thacker, Hi. Pauley and 
J. L. Morgan. The officers of the company are: 


President—J. L. Morgan. 

Vice president—J. E. Ratliff. 
Secretary and treasurer—Hi. Pauley. 
General manager—M., C, Justice. 


The company will at once install planing mill ma- 
chinery and will carry in stock a general line of build- 
ers’ supplies. 


| TROUBLE AND LITIGATION | 


Boston, Mass., March 16.—A petition in equity charging 
conspiracy in obtaining possession of the entire assets of the 
Boston & Maine Land & Lumber Company has been filed in 
the Suffolk Supericr Court by Charles M. Smith and William 
M. Goodwin, creditors of the company, against Roscoe M. 
Floyd, John P. Bagley, John C. Hatch, Otis E. Dunham and 
Nathaniel F. Perkins. The Boston & Maine Land & Lumber 
Company owns lumber and other property in Massachusetts 
and timberlands, mills, farms, slate and granite quarries and 
other property in Piscataqua County, Maine. The plaintifts. 
who claim to be large creditors of the company, allege that 
the defendants on a cash advance of less than $7,000 have 
obtained possession of mortgages, equities and stocks to the 
value of $180,000. 








Watertown, N. Y., March 16.—Objections have been filed 
by creditors of Peter Yousey, of Carthage, against having 
him discharged from bankruptcy. 


SEATTLE, WASH., March 16.—C. R. Hawkins, ‘referee in 
bankruptcy for the Bay Lumber & Manufacturing Company, 
has issued notice that a meeting of the creditors of the com- 
pany will beheld at his offices, 1204 L. C. Smith Building, 
this city, March 25, at 2 p. m., to consider and pass upon the 
report and account of the trustee filed March 10. 





VANCOUVER, B. C., March 16.—Application has been made 
to wind up the affairs of the Vancouver Timber & Trading 
Company, which was organized by Alvo von Alvensleben. It 
was pointed out that if the assets of the company were col- 
lected and carefully managed it could continue its business. 
The assets are placed at $790,000 and creditors’ claims at 
$291,000. The capitalization is $3,000,000. 


HatTriespure, Miss., March 15.—C. H. Armbrecht Lumber 
Company ; petition in bankruptcy. 


RuTLAND, Vt., March 16.—Rutland Manufacturing Com- 
pany ; petition in bankruptcy. 
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like iron;metallic pigments 
that resist long and severe 
exposure; that’s 









Dixon’s 
umber 
Crayons 


Uniform and dependable; 
convenient and uniform 
shape and size; made in | 3 
colors and four grades of 


black. Prices and booklet 
No. 207-J upon request. 





MBER CRAYON 
O. JERSEY CITY, Nis. 
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Made in Jersey City, N. J. by the 


Joseph Dixon Crucible Company 


ESTABLISHED 1827 














PAINTS AND PRESERVERS | 




















Barge built by W. T. Hardison & Co., Nashville, Tenn., for their own use, treated 
with REEVES WOOD PRESERVER. 


This Barge Can’t Rot 


It has been thoroughly protected against 
decay. If it is used in salt water, ship-worms 
will not attack it. 

It will last a lifetime—without hauling .out 
for painting, or repairs of any kind—without 
any upkeep expense whatever. 

Yet the cost of this extra service was actu- 
all less than the cost of one coat of good paint. 
It was thoroughly treated, inside and out, with 


Reeves Wood Preserver 





Common laborers with buckets and brushes 
did the work. ‘The preserver was applied 
COLD, without apparatus of any kind. 

YOUR barges, boats, wharfs, ‘platforms, 
etc., NEED protection. Our way is the 
easiest and cheapest. May we tell you about 
it and send a sample to test—today ? 


The ReevesCompany 
MANUFACTURERS 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


““The Greatest Possible Service Per Dollar’ 
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a Red Gum Basin 


possesses natural advantages 
that make it the first choice of 
the trade that is exacting. In its 
manufacture we have studied and experi- 
mented until we've attained methods that 
mark ours as 


The Highest Quality Gum 


Furniture factories and manufacturers of in- 
terior trim, doors, etc., will find us amply able 
to supply their needs on short order. 


We also manufacture Oak, Ash and Elm. 


J.H. Bonner & Sons 


Mills and Office, Quigley, Ark. 
Post Office and Telegraph Station, HETH, ARK. 


















Cottonwood 


We Offer for Immediate Shipment: 


10 cars 4-4x13-17 Box Boards 

5 cars 4-4x 9-12 Box Boards 

Scars 4-4x13 and up Ist and 2nds 

10 cars 4-4x6-12 Ist and 2nds 

2 cars 6-4x6 and up Ist and 2nds 
100 cars 4-4 No.1 and No. 2 Common 
20 cars 5-4 No.1 and No. 2 Common 

Scars 6-4 No.1 and No. 2 Common 


CYPRESS 
100 cars 4-4 to 12-4 Log Run 
ELM 


10 cars 6-4 Log Run 


7 2 cars 12-4 Log Run , 
Thane Lumber Company 


50,000 ft. Capacity 
Band Mill. 








Arkansas City, Ark. 
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E. Sondheimer Co. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


Wholesale Manufacturers and Exporters 


Red Gum Plain Oak 


Sap Gum Quartered Oak 
Cottonwood Hickory 


Cypress Soft Elm 
Ash Sycamore 


All Grades and Thicknesses. 


We make a specialty of Mixed Cars of SAP 
and RED GUM, one-half to two inches thick. 








SOME SPECIAL BARGAINS 4:% 1s for our low 


prices on the following: 
77 M ft. 8-4 1st & 2ds Michigan Soft Gray Elm 
82 M ft. 8-4 No. 2 Com. & Bet. Mich. Soft Gray Elm 
183 M ft. 6-4 No. 1 & 2 Common Mich. Hard Maple 
157 M ft. 8-4 No. 1 & 2 Common Mich. Hard Maple 


Band sawn, bone dry — strictly high grade in every respect. 


NICHOLS & COX LUMBER CO., Grand Rapids, Mich. 











BOOKS ON PRACTICAL FORESTRY 


By C. A. SCHENCK, Director Biltmore Forest School. 
Logging and Lumbering, $5.25 postpaid 
Lectures on Sylviculture, 2.15 postpaid 
Forest Mensuration - 1.16 postpaid 
Forest Finance - - -55 postpaid 
Forest Policy 1.90 postpaid 
Forest Protection - 1.65 postpaid 


Complete descriptive matter of these books will /»e sent on re 
quest. Also catalog of many other books for those 
interested in lumbering and forestry 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 So. Dearborn S. , Chicago, Ill. 
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LOCAL AND PERSONAL 








TO VISITORS IN CHICAGO: 


To enable your friends in the trade to reach 
you promptly advise the Information Bureau 











of the American Lumberman of your arrival, 
giving your hotel address and probable dura- 
tion of your visit. Inquirers can then obtain 
this information by telephone—Harrison 4687. 








F. KE. Gary, of Memphis, Tenn., was a Chicago vis 
itor last week. 


J. W. Goss, of J. W. Goss & Co. (Ine.), of Geneseo 
Ill., was a Chieago visiter this week. 


Robert Dow, of the W. H. Dow Manufacturing Com 
pany, of Waukegan, HL, called on his Chicago friends 
this week. 


Ek. B. Gorin, sales manager of the Stillwell Lumber 
Company, MeCormick Building, Chicago, is calling on 
the trade in Detroit this week. 


C. E. Turner, president of the Wausau Box & Lum 
ber Company, of Wausau, Wis., was in Chicago this 
week on a short business trip. 


James H. Lang, Chicago agent for the Central Coal 
& Coke Company, of Kansas City, left Wednesday even 
ing for Indianapolis and other Indiana points. 


There is another Seidel besides Julius Seidel in the 
lumber business now in St. Louis, Mo.—born Tuesday 
evening, Mareh 16, Father and son are doing well. 


T. J. Wileox, vice president and general manager of 
the Linderman Box & Veneer Company, of Eau Claire, 
Wis., was a caller this week at the offices of Chicago 
lumbermen, 


Frank N. Snell, general sales manager of the Louisi 
ana Red Cypress Company, of New Orleans, La., was in 
hieago this week and paid the offices of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN an appreciated visit. 


Walter Winchester, of the Turtle Lake Lumber Com 
pany, of Grand Rapids, Mich., passed through Chicago 
Thursday evening and stopped off for a few hours on 
his way to the mill point of the company at Winchester. 
Wis. 


W. E. Farnan, assistant general sales agent of the 
Kirby Lumber Company, of Houston, Tex., was in 
Chicago this week attending the meeting of the. silo 
committee of the Southern Pine Association and the 
Silo manufacturers. 


G. A. Townsend, acting sales manager for the Great 
Southern Lumber Company, of Bogalusa, La., was in 
Chicago this week calling on the trade. He stated 
that the average price of yellow pine is a little better 
than during last December. 


Charles C. Hubbard, manager of the hardwood de- 
partment of George C. Griffith & Co., Chicago, returned 
early in the week from a visit to the Mississippi Val- 
ley manufacturing points. He reported trade condi 
tions as being somewhat better. 


Ben L. Stephens & Co., wholesale lumber dealers of 
Toledo, Ohio, announce that after April 1 William F. 
Kilmer, of Oak Harbor, Ohio, will become a member of 
that concern’s selling organization and will travel 
through northern and central Ohio in its interests. 


A. E. Noble, of the E. A. Engler Lumber Company, 
of Baudette, Minn., is spending several days in Chicago. 
Mr. Noble was formerly connected with the Shevlin- 
Carpenter interests at Fort Frances, Ont. He has only 
been with the E. A. Engler Lumber Company since 
March 1. He reported that business is fairly good. 


Ss. W. & J. W. Conn (Inc.) have sent out to the 
trade an attractive ecard announcing the fiftieth anni 
versary on March 1 of the establishing of their lumber 
business in Shelbyville, Ill. Their many friends in the 
lumber trade wish for this concern a continuance of 
the success that has accompanied its efforts for the 
last half century. 


Addison Stillwell, president of the Stillwell Lumber 
Company, with offices MeCormick Building, Chicago, left 
Thursday evening for French Lick, where he will spend 
a few days. Mr. Stillwell in answer to a question 
regarding business conditions stated that he had abso 
lutely no fault to find, saying that since March 1 his 
company had been doing a good business and at satis 
factory prices. 


Fred M. Englert has recently resigned his position 
as general manager of the Sebewaing Lumber & Manu 
facturing Company, of Sebewaing, Mich., and has gone 
into business on his own account under a partnership 
with Florando Schweitzer. The partnership will be 
Schweitzer & Englert, who will conduct a general lum 
ber yard at Sebewaing, handling a complete stock of 
bill stuff and construction materials. 


The National JLumber Manufacturers’ Association 
after May 1 will be at home in suite 923-932 of the 
new Lumbermen’s Exchange, the lease having been closed 
this week. The Blue Book and insurance organization 


will also oceupy the quarters so that all the activities 
of the association will be housed together. “The suite 
is at the north end of the floor, with windows facing 





east at east front of building, south upon the court +); 
with an L facing east upon the court. The inner | 
tion upon the court was selected because of its freed.) 
from street noises, and Secretary R. 8. Kellogg is much 
pleased with the facilities which the new quarters \:|| 
afford. 


A. J. Carroll, sales manager for the J. J. Newn 
Lumber Company, of Hattiesburg, Miss., has |i 
spending several days in Chicago and vicinity. 
Carroll said that since March 1 orders have been n 
plentiful and he is of the opinion that conditions \ || 
gradually become better. The export business 
fairly good, he said, his concern being busy gett ¥ 
out a large quantity of ties for the English Gov: 
ment. 


Carl Saye, vice president of the McLeod Lumi 
Company, of Hattiesburg, Miss., announces that s 
concern has secured the services of James 8. Gord: 
who will have charge of the MeLeod Lumber (Co 
pany’s Philadelphia office and sales tributary to that 
office. Mr. Gordon was in charge of the eastern te: 
tory tor the Hayden & Westcott Lumber Company, ot 
Chicago, before joining forces with the MeLeod eo) 
pany. 


BK. J. Kuny, of Mound City, HL, secretary 
treasurer of the Williamson-Kuny Mill & Lumber Con 
pany, was in Chicago several days this week, in « 
ference with the Hardwood Mills Lumber Company, 
agent for the Williamson-Kuny people in this territory. 
Mr. Kuny said that ash, quarter sawed white oak ani 
gum box boards have been in good demand. He is wt 
the belief that stocks of this kind of lumber are non 
too plentiful. 


Wilham E. Vogelsang, assistant secretary and sales 
manager of the Turtle Lake Lumber Company, oi 
Grand Rapids, Mich., was one of this week’s callers 
at the offices of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, M;: 
Vogelsang said he thought business conditions ari 
gradually becoming better, although he still mai: 
tained that it took real salesmanship to get the orders 
He succeeded in selling sixteen cars in three days, which 
is mighty good business under present conditions. Hy 
returned home Thursday evening. 


G. W. Jones, of the G. W. Jones Lumber Company, 
Appleton, Wis., was in Chicago Wednesday and Thurs 
day of this week en route home from a visit to the 
company’s mill at Forrest City, Ark. Mr. Jones, like 
other lumbermen, has had reason to complain of th 
lumber business in the last vear. He said, however, 
that underlying conditions are good; crops all ove 
the country last year were never better and the qut 
look for the coming season’s crop is fine. He there 
fore believes that if the war in Europe should end 
quickly the lumbermen of the United States would 
reap a big harvest. 


At this time of vear Hot Springs, Ark., is a Mecca 
for a large number of visitors and there is a gener 
ous sprinkling of lumbermen, found either on the 
golf course or in the big hotel lobbies. Some of the 
lumbermen last week who were taking baths, riding 
horseback, golfing or climbing mountains were the fol 
lowing: L. W. Wilson and C. W. Roseborough, of 
the Caddo River Lumber Company, of Kansas City, 
Mo.; S. H. Fullerton, of East St. Louis, Mo., of the 
Chicago Lumber & Coal Company; George K. Smith, of 
St. Louis, Mo.; C. H. Stange, of Merrill, Wis., of the 
A. H. Stange Company; M. S. Alexander, of Owa 
tonna, Minn.; Walter A. Alexander and family, and 
C. C. Yawkey, of Wausau, Wis.; L. N. Anson, of Mer 
rill, Wis.; John and Douglas Landers, of Springfield, 
Mo., and L. H. Wymond, of the Chess & Wymond 
Company, of Louisville, Ky. 





POSSIBILITIES OF PACIFIC COAST WOODS IN 
INDIA. 

Hon. Henry D. Baker, who has been until recently 
American consul at Bombay, India, but now has reeeived 
appointment as commercial attaché to Russia with head 
quarters at Petrograd, was one of the distinguished vis- 
itors to Chicago last week. Mr. Baker has been in the 
service of the Government for about ten years, his first 
appointment being to Brisbane, Australia; then he was 
vice consul at Victoria, Australia, and has had a varied 
experience since. 

Talking to a representative of the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN of matters of interest to the lumber business, he 
said that there ought to be a large field for American 
railway ties and other material in India, provided our 
woods will meet the peculiar difficulties to be found there. 
The favorite wood for railway sleepers has been jarrah, 
but growing scarcity or perhaps an increased demand for 
it has so raised the price that it is now almost out. of 
reach. 

The Railway Board of India has recently made some 
investigations as to timbers grown on the Pacifie coast 
of the United States, but Mr. Baker does not know what 
conclusions it arrived at.: He suggests that the manu- 
facturers of Douglas fir and other Pacifie coast woods 
should find it to their advantage to investigate this 
question. The railways are mostly English owned and 
perhaps it might be best to approach them through Lon- 
don, but the Railway Board of India has an important 
advisory capacity. The beard, Mr. Baker says, is par- 
ticularly impressed by official reports as to the qualities 
of timbers and their adaptability for various purposes. 
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\ny wood adopted as a railway sleeper material must 
met some exacting requirements. The climate of India 
is varied, with extremely dry and wet seasons alternating. 
yore are also many insect pests, most important of 
which is the white ant, and any railway sleeper materia) 
» ost either by nature or by treatment resist its attacks. 

ir. Baker has been in the United States now about a 
jonth, most of which time has been spent in Washing- 
to., and has been in conference with commercial bodies 

various cities. He will soon sail for Petrograd. 





APPOINTED GENERAL SALES MANAGER. 

the Central Coal & Coke Company, of Kansas City, 
. nounces important changes in its sales department. 
}.usom Griffin, who for many years has represented 
t company as general agent, with headquarters in 
|, lianapolis, Ind., has been made general sales man- 

r of the lumber department, with headquarters at 





RANSOM GRIFFIN, KANSAS CITY, MO.; 
General Sales Manager Central Coal & Coke Company. 


Kansas City. C. C. Bradenbaugh, who has been gen 
eral sales manager for the Central Coal & Coke Com 
pany for six years, has been made general agent for 
the company at St. Louis. Mr. Griffin has been a 
member of the sales family of the Central Coal & Coke 
Company for twenty-one years. He entered the em 
ploy of the concern as a traveling salesman April 1, 
Iso4. He is credited to be one of the best known 
aud ablest yellow pine salesmen in the country and his 
wide and long experience with the Central Coal & Coke 
Company should make him an ideal head of the lum 
ber department. 

Mr. Bradenbaugh has been with the company four 
teen years and has a wide acquaintance among the 
lumbermen of the Southwest. Both of these gentle 
men are very popular with the trade. 





APPOINTED DIRECTOR OF FORESTRY. 

A letter to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN from the Bur 
eau of Forestry at Manila conveys information of the 
appointment of William Forsythe Sherfesse to the posi 
tion of director of forestry in the Philippine Islands 





WILLIAM F. SHERFESSE, MANILA, P. I.; 
Appointed Director of Forestry for the Islands. 


weeeding Major George P. Ahern, who resigned in 
November of last year. Mr. Sherfesse is well known to 
roresters in the United States, having held the position 
' chief of the office of wood preservation in the Forest 
Serviee before going to the Philippines in 1009. Mr. 
sherfesse received the degree of master of forestry from 
ale University in 1905, and his work since that time 
oth in the United States and the Philippines has been 
f such high character as to make his promotion to the 
ead of the Forestry Department of the islands the 
ogical and expected course of events. ; 
The uniformity of approval with which the appoint- 
nent of Mr. Sherfesse has been received by Americans 
ind Philippinos alike in the Philippines speaks well for 





the future of forestry in the islands. The papers repre- 
senting the different political parties in the Philippines 


are all unanimous in their approval of the appointment 


of Mr. Sherfesse, all realizing and so expressing them- 


selves in their editorial comment that his appointment 
came as a result of merit and of actual service. Of 
this appointment the Manila Times said in part: 

Mr. Sherfesse is well known and exceedingly popular in 
Manila and his scores of friends both in and out of the 
Government service are certain that his accomplishments 
as chief of the Bureau of Forestry will serve to add bril- 
liunce to his already excellent record. Much as has been 
accomplished in past years there yet remains vastly more 
for the bureau to do before the forest wealth of the Phil- 
ippines is developed as it should be. Under Mr. Sherfesse 
the work will lose nothing that can be supplied by ener- 
getic and capable leadership. 

El Ideal, the official organ of the Philippine Nation 
alista party, says: ‘‘We take no risk in saying that 
the administration of Mr. Sherfesse will be a complete 
suecess.’’? El Ideal believes that the appointment is well 
made and therefore congratulates the Government and 
Mr. Sherfesse. 

Mr. Sherfesse entered upon his new duties at the be- 
ginning of this year, and it is expected that, under his 
direction the Philippine Forestry Department will be 
kept up to the highest standard of efficiency. 





TO ESTABLISH LONDON OFFICE. 

RoMNEY, W. Va., March 15.—Max W. Mercereau, 
formerly of this place, and Ralph D. Lusk have sailed 
for London, Eng., to open a branch office there for the 
Valley Tie & Lumber Company, of Staunton, Va. Re- 
cently Mr. Mercereau visited England and secured a 
large contract with the British Government to furnish 
railroad ties. The size of the contract has caused the 
company to open an office in London. The contract 
for the first million ties to be furnished has been let 
and shipments will be made from Gulf ports. The 
contracts are said to be the largest of the kind ever 
placed in the United States. 





TO RE-ENTER OLD FIELD. 
Kansas City, Mo., March 16.—After five years as 
sales manager for the C. J. Carter Lumber Company here, 
Walter N. Baird will return to Alabama to go into the 





WALTER N. BAIRD, KANSAS CITY, MO.; 
Who Will Resume Manufacturing in Alabama. 


manufacturing end of the business again. Mr. Baird 
came here from Mobile, where he had been widely known 
in lumber circles for many years as a millman. He has 
several propositions from longleaf mills, but will not 
make any definite decision until he looks over the ground. 
Mr. Baird will leave Kansas City March 25. His five 
years in Kansas City won him a large acquaintance 
among the lumbermen and his departure is a matter of 
regret to them. 





“~ 


AN INTERESTING HOUSE ORGAN. 

An interesting publication that has recently reached 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is volume 1, No. 1, of 
‘‘Lumber—A Journal of Preferred Forest Products,’’ 
published as a house organ by the Thomas E. Coale 
Lumber Company, of Philadelphia, Pa. It is a twelve- 
page publication full to the brim with matters of interest 
concerning the lumber trade in the section covered by 
the activities of the Thomas E. Coale Lumber Company 
and calculated to keep that company well before the 
lumber trade. If the first number is a criterion of what 
future numbers will be the publication of the Thomas 
E. Coale Lumber Company will become a welcome visitor 
wherever it is circulated. 





RAILROADS TO MAKE REFUNDS. 

Los ANGELES, CAL., March 13.—Under an arrange- 
ment entered into by the State Railroad Commission 
and the Southern Pacific Company, the Atchison, To- 
peka & Santa Fe Railway and the Western Pacific 
Railroad at San Francisco yesterday, several hundred 
thousand dollars will be refunded to shippers in this 
State for switching charges collected on all ears 
spotted at private spur tracks after August 12, 1914. 

This decision is of particular interest to lumber 
dealers, as practically all shipments are received by 
dealers here on their own private tracks and they have 
therefore been compelled to pay the $2.50 a car switch- 
ing fee. 

















Hercules Wire Rope 


When you equip your machines 
with HERCU!-ES Red Strand Wire 
Rope you can rest assured that you 
are free from Wire Rope trouble for 
some time to come. 

HERCULES rope is not only strong but 
it is durable. It is made to withstand strains, 


abrasions and all the other destructive in- 
fluences imposed by logging work. 


There are reasons for the ‘‘ Hercules Re- 
sults.’”” They begin with the selection of 
the material, and continue until the painting 
of the red strand. 


We'd be glad to send you an illustrated 
hooklet describing HERCULES Wire Rupe. 


57 Yearsin Business. 


A. Leschen & Sons Rope Co. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


NewYork, Chicago, Denver, Salt Lake City, San Francisco 


























The Price Question 
on. 


Machine Knives 
WARNING! 


Look out for the man who says ‘‘Oh well, 
you're a good fellow, you can have your 
knives for 10% less.’” You know in your 
own business what these cut price fiends are. 
Show them the door, for you lose out if you 
don’t. Use only the best knives — they are 
cheaper in the end. 


Our High 
Speed 
Knives are 


Wonders. 
ASK US. 





140 Perry St. MARK 











ers of the Famous 


@2i' SAGER PATENT AXES 


And Highest Quality 


Bull Dog Line Lumbermen’s Tools 
C Wt ALIT KLGUT PRICES, 


WARREN, PA,, U.S. A. 











WOODSMEN’S MANUAL The Manual for Northern 

Woodsmen, by Austin Cary, 
contains 250 pages of useful information on land surveying 
map making, log measurement, estimating standing timber, 
log-arithmic and many other tables. 


Canvas bound, $2.00 postpaid 
American Lumberman, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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BUSINESS CHANGES, INCORPORATIONS, ETC. 








INCORPORATIONS. 


CALIFORNIA. Ukiah—Hart Elliott Lumber & Mill- 
ing Co., authorized capital $25,000. 





COLORADO. Denver—Gibson Lumber & Coal Co., 
authorized capital $20,000. 
DELAWARE. W neienten~Aieane Land & Timber 


Co., authorized capital $450,000; Herbert E, Latter, Will- 
iam J. Maloney and Oscar J. Reichard. 


FLORIDA. Jacksonville—S. & A. Lumber Co., au- 
thorized capital $25,000. 
GEORGIA. Savannah—An order of mecorporation for 


the O’Neill-Fuller Lumber Co. has been passed by — 
Walter G. Charlton. The stockholders are: 
O'Neill, F. P. Fuller and W. C. Zickgraf. 

ILLINOIS. Springfield—Capital Planing Mill & Build- 
ing Co., authorized capital $25,000; H. O. McGrue, John 
York, F. S. Thompson and John L. Tonjes. 

INDIANA. Newcastle—Dingel Coal & Lumber Co., 
authorized capital $10,000; William F. Dingel, M. : 
Dingel and M. A. Welch. 

KENTUCKY. Louisville—Mehler Lumber Co., au- 
thorized capital $5,000; William Mehler, Anna Mehler and 
Fred Albright. 


MASSACHUSETTS. Brockton—F. L. Woodbridge Box 
Co., authorized capital $10,000. 
MICHIGAN. Adrian—Adrian Lumber & Supply Co.. 


authorized capital $12,500; Allen A. Smith, president and 
treasurer; E. N. Smith, vice president, and Arthur L. 
Holmes, secretary and manager. 

MINNESOTA. Glenwood—Glenwood Lumber Co., au- 
thorized capital $50,000; J. A. Wedum, president; Henrik 
Shipstead, vice president, and C. O. Ettesvold, secretary 
and treasurer.. 

NEW JERSEY. Jersey City—G. F. Farrell Corpora- 
tion (to deal in lumber), authorized capital $50,000; 
George F. Farrell, A. G. Farrell and William H. Altemus. 

NEW YORK. Farmingdale—Farmingdale Lumber Co. 
(Ine.), authorized capital $1,000; Alexander Muether, 
Remsen Smith and Morton H. Thompson. 

Mayville—Mayville Manufacturing Co., authorized cap- 
ital $15,000. 

New York—B. Engesser Co. (Inc.) (to manufacture 
eabinet work and other interior woodwork), authorized 
capital $500; Bernhard Engesser, Frederick W. Sturzel 
and Amy Brody. 

Roseton—Rufus Darrow’s Son (Inc.) (to deal in lumber, 
building materials, brick etc.), authorized capital $35,000; 
D. Darrow, H. J. Jova and E. A. Jova. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Statesv ille—Success Lumber Co.. 
authorized capital $10,000; J. L. Sloan, J. A. Hartness, 
J. E. Tharpe and others.’ 

NORTH DAKOTA. Brisbane—Brisbane Lumber Co., 
authorized capital $25,000; A. O. Flatland, C. L. Merrick 
and N. C. Young. 

OHIO. Cleveland—G. W. Meyers Lumber Co., author- 
ized capital $25,000; I. W. Meyers. M. T. Flanagan, A. 
Cullen, Ray J. Miller and Frank X. Cull. 

Ironton—Anchor Lumber Co., authorized capital $25,- 
000; A. W. Abele, Charles Abele, J. Frank Kimmle, E. F. 
Myers and O. H. Schweikurt. 

Xenia—Green County Lumber Co., authorized capital 
$10,000. 

OREGON. Portland—Te: nnessee Mineral & Lumber Co. 
authorized capital $10.000; Helen S. Leavitt, president: 
Clark B. Dunton, treasurer, and David E. Moulton, clerk. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Corry—H. Clark & Son. (to deal in 
lumber and millwork), authorized capital $30,009; Thomas 
R. Ewing. Edwin P. Clark and Edwin H. Clark. 

— Lumber Co., authorized capital 

20,000. 


SOUTH CAROLINA, Charleston—L. O. Steinback Lum- 
ber Co., authorized capital $50,000. 

Tillman—Jasper Lumber Co., authorized capital $100.- 
000; J. S. Newell and I. E. Richard 

VIRGINIA. Boydton—Bernhardt Lumber Co. has in- 
corporated with an authorized capital of $99,000; J. M. 
Bernhardt, president; Boone Clark, vice president and 
D. F. Clark, secretary and treasurer. 

WASHINGTON. Olympia—West Side Shingle Co. 
(Inc.), authorized capital £500; O. O. Baker and John Fry. 

Woodland—Woodland Hardware & Lumber Co., author- 
ized capital $10,009. 

WISCONSIN. Merrill—Northern Wood Products Co., 
authorized capital $50,000; W. E. Thomas, W. A. Helms 
and A. Teske. 

Milwaukee—Graton & Knight Manufacturing Co., au- 
thorized capital $5,000; G. W. Whitehouse, J. E. Roehr 
and O. Steinmetz, jr. 

Oshkosh—Economy Service Co., authorized capital 
$25,000: M. A. Buckstaff, J. F. Winans and F. L. Winans. 

Wausau—Builders’ Lumber & Supply Co., authorized 
capital $25.000; W. . Thom, president; John F. Ross, 
vice president, and M. P. McCullough, secretary and 
treasurer. 

Wausau—Sexmith-Gorman Lumber Co., authorized cap- 
ital $10,000; Lamar Sexmith and Fred L. Sexmith. 


BUSINESS CHANGES. 


ARKANSAS. _ Brasfield—The Penrod-Jurden-McCowen 
Lumber Co. has been succeeded by Penrod-Jurden- 
McCowen (Inc.), with headquarters in Memphis, Tenn. 

Helena—The Penrod Walnut & Veneer Co. has been 
succeeded by Penrod-Jurden-McCowen (Inc.), with head- 
quarters at Memphis, Tenn 

CALIFORNIA. Lancaster—The B. F. Carter Co. has 
been succeeded by the Curran Bros., of Pomona. 

Oakland—Hugh W. Hogan, jr., has bought a half inter- 
est in the Hunter Lumber Co., having severed his con- 
nections with the Hogan Lumber Co. 

Richmond—The Tilden & Eakle Lumber Co. has been 
succeeded by the Tilden Lumber Co., with headquarters 
at Berkeley. 

COLORADO. Monte Vista—The George-Buy Lumber 
Co. has been succeeded by the Akers Lumber Co. 

FLORIDA. Jacksonville—The S. & A. Lumber Co. has 
begun operations at the plant of the former Upchurch 
Lumber Co. 

* GEORGIA. Savannah—P. N. Coleman has withdrawn 
from the Durden-Coleman Lumber ‘Co. 

IDAHO. Boise—The Shaw Lumber Co. has been suc- 
ceeded by the Reich-Doschér Lumber Co. 

ILLINOIS. Carbondale—The Egyptian Lumber Co. is 
reported out of business. 

Chicago—The Bay-Ryan Lumber Co. is now known as 
the L. Bay Lumber Co. 

Chicago—The Jefferson Park Lumber Co. has been suc- 
ceeded by Joseph Erlhoff. 

Chicago—The Edward Melchior Co. has decreased its 
capital stock from $100,000 to $50,000. 








Jacksonville—B. P. Andrews & Sons have been suc- 
ceeded by the F. J. Andrews Lumber Co. 


Jeffersonville—The Jeffersonville Lumber Co. shoulde 


read the Goeff Lumber Co. 

IOWA. Ogden—The Casey Lumber Yard has been suc- 
ceeded by the Casey-Jones Lumber Co. 

—e R. Ethridge has been succeeded by A. B. 
iller. 

Postville—The George W. Goetz (Estate) has been suc- 
ceeded by Webster Bros., of Waucoma. 

Stanhope—Fardal Bros. have been succeeded by John E. 
‘ardal. 

KANSAS. Englewood—The Houston-Doughty Lumber 
Co. has sold out. 

Garnett—The Home Lumber Co. has been succeeded 
by the Harrison Lumber Co. 

Germantown-—Len Roberts has been succeeded by 
Weber & Winterscheidt. 

Sharon—Elbert S. Rule has been succeeded by the 
Logan-Moore Lumber Co., of Kansas City, Mo. 

LOUISIANA. Boyce—H. J. Rivers has sold his interest 
in the Looney-Rivers Lumber Co. (Ltd.). 

New Orleans—The Geier Bros. Building & Manufac- 
turing Co. has changed its name to the Geier Bros. Lum- 
ber Co. (Inc.). 

South Range—The Suomi Lumber Co. is liquidating. 

Tekonsha—E. P. Keep has been succeeded by Keep & 
Martinson. 

MINNESOTA. Pelican Rapids—P. G. Gordon, proprie- 
tor of the New Lumber Yard, has been succeeded by the 
Pelican Rapids Lumber Co. 

Starbuck—The E. J. Jones Lumber Co. has been suc- 
ceeded by the Starbuck Lumber Co. 

MISSISSIPPI. Estes—W. W. Estes has been succeeded 
by the Estes Lumber Co. 

MISSOURI. Alma—Kammeyer & Klaustermeyer should 
read the Alma Lumber Co. 

Kansas City—The Penrod-Jurden-McCowen Lumber 
Co. is now located at Memphis, Tenn., and known as 
Penrod-Jurden & McCowen (Inc.). 

Kansas City—The Weed Lumber Co. has moved its 
sales office from this city to Columbus, Ohio, room 310, 
First National Bank Building, with H. C. Walker in 
charge. 

La Due—The La Due Lumber & Coal Co. has been suc- 
ceeded by the R. J. Hurley Lumber Co., with head- 
quarters at Kansas City. 

Liberty—Withers & White have been succeeded b) 
the “% serous Banks Lumber Co., with an authorized capi- 
tal o 5 

Hratioeciner Willow Creek—Nelson & Thorndike have 
been succeeded by Nelson, Thorndike & Co. (Inc.). 

NEBRASKA. Dixon-Homer—The Edwards & Bradford 
Lumber Co. has been succeeded by the St. Anthony & 
Dakota Elevator Co., with headquarters at Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

Newcastle—The Edwards & Bradford Lumber Co. has 
been succeeded by the Superior Lumber & Coal Co., of 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

NEW YORK. ~_ Brooklyn—The Interstate Lumber Co. 
has been succeeded by the J. H. on Lumber Co., 
with an authorized capital of $20,0 

New York City—The canary Lumber Co. has 
closed its local office. 

Watertown—Frank A. Summerville, who for several 
years conducted a business in Canadian pulpwood in 
northern New York, recently disposed of the bulk of his 
interest to Edward W. Elsworth, who will —ee 
under the name of the Summerville Pulpwood C 

NORTH DAKOTA. Grand Forks—The ctialioeen Lum- 
ber Co. has removed its offices to Minneapolis, Minn. 

OHIO. Columbus—The Alum Creek Coal & Lumber 
Co. is out of business. 

OKLAHOMA. Kaw—The Long-Bell Lumber Co. has 
sold its branch here to the G. D. Rohr Lumber Co. 

PENNSYLVANIA, Midland—The David Archibald 
Lumber Co. has been succeeded by Filson & Co. 

Pittsburgh—The C. P. Caughey Lumber Co. has been 
succeeded by the Federal Lumber Co., with an authorized 
capital of $25,000. 

TENNESSEE. Bradford—The R. L. Crider Lumber 
Co. has been succeeded by the Drewery & Baird Lumber 
Co. 

WASHINGTON. Vancouver—The North Fork Logging 
Co. has increased its capital stock to $150,000. 

WEST VIRGINIA. Bluefield—The Lewis Doster Lum- 
ber ag has been suceeded by the McClellan-West Lum- 

ver Co. 





NEW VENTURES. 


ARKANSAS. Osceola—C. Barton, manager of the Bar- 
ton Lumber & Brick Ca, of Jonesboro, is opening a 
yard here and the concern will be known as the Osceola 
Lumber Co. and will carry a complete stock of lumber. 
brick, lime, rough and finished building mfterial of all 
kinds. 

CALIFORNIA. Crockett—The Tilden Lumber Co., re- 
cently began the retail business here with headquarters 
at Berkeley. - 

Crange—-The Orange Contracting & Milling Co. recently 
began manufacturing lumber. 

GEORGIA. Savannah—The P. N. Coleman Lumber Co. 
recently began wholesaling yellow pine. 

ILLINOIS. Chicago—R. G. Gebhart, 1209 Webste 
Building, recently began the commission lumber busi- 
ness. 

East St. Louis—The George W. Booker Lumber Co. 
will open a yard. 

INDIANA.  Indianapolis—Silas M. Shephard recently 
began the wholesale lumber business. 

LaCrosse—The S. D. Bailey Co. has opened a lumber 
yard here with branch at Wanatah. 

South Bend—The Consumers’ Lumber Co. recently be- 
gan the wholesale business. 

IOWA. Des Moines—The O..C. King Lumber Co. re- 
cently began the wholesale and commission lumber 
business. 


KENTUCKY. 








Louisville—The Embry Box Co. has 
started its new retail yard, which is operated under 
the name of the Embry Lumber Co. Millwork of all 
kinds, shingles — other staples will be carried. 

Olive Hill—W. R. Moreland recently began the sawmill 
business. 

LOUISIANA. New Orleans—The Southern Lumber & 
Manufacturing Co. recently began the wholesale busi- 
ness. 

MICHIGAN. 
ber yard. 

Detroit—The Illinois Manufacturing Co. recently began 
manufacturing boxes. 

Sebewaing—Schweitzer & Engler recently began the 
retail lumber business. 


Blue Earth—The Henry Simons Lum- 


Adrian—H. W. Prang is opening a lum- 


MINNESOTA. 





— 


ber Co, recently began the lumber and coal busin. <s 
with purchasing department at Minneapolis. ; 

Minneapolis—Tomlinson & Mitchell are opening 4 
wholesale yard here with branch at Winnipeg, Manit.\\,. 


MISSISSIPPI. Hattiesburg—C. E. Craven recently jj. 
gan the commission lumber business. 

Meridian—The Queen City Lumber Co. has been .r- 
ganized to wholesale hardwood and yellow pine, \, ih 
offices in the Suttle Building. The company is c¢- 
posed of R. H. Suttle, J. R. Suttle and others, 

MISSOURI. Hamilton—The Hamilton Lumber Co. 
cently began business with a department Sa..))-. 
ders-Turner Lumber Co., of Kansas City. 

MONTANA. Forest Grove—The Montana Lumber © o. 
recently began business with purchasing department | 
Lewiston. 

NEW YORK. Buffalo—The Robert Essex Incuba 
Co. recently began the manufacturing business. 

Buffalo—-John T. Phillips recently entered the comn 
sion lumber business. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Icard (P. O. Connellys Springs 
The Icard Manufacturing Co. recently entered the tra 

Raleigh--The J. E. Coggin Co. has entered the wh: 
sale lumber business. 

OHIO. Chardon—F. A. Sarles will open a lumber ya 

Columbus—The F. J. Emswiler Lumber Co. rece: 
began the retail business. 

Toronto—Candoo & Grizzell are putting in a st 
of lumber. 

OREGON. Kenton—The Wilkinson Lumber Co. | 
been formed by J Wilkinson, formerly manager 
the Kenton Lumber Co. at Kenton, and J. G. Diff: 
bach, formerly auditor of the Monarch Lumber Co. ‘| 
company will do a retail business. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Reading—The Progressive Plani 
Mill Co. recently began business. 

TENNESSEE. Huntingdon—The Patrick Lumber © 
has entered the trade. 

TEXAS. Jacksonville—The Southern Hardwood < 
recently began wholesaling hardwood lumber. 

League City—The Lewis Lumber Co. is opening 
yard. 

UTAH. Milford—E. J. Warner and J. R. Hufba 
have established a retail lumber business here. E. | 
Warner has been conducting a yard for several years 
Tooele. 

WASHINGTON. 
(Ltd.) recently beg: 
ters at Vancouver, B. 

Tenino—Frank Smith has opened a factory for th. 
manufacture of an indoor adjustable clothes drier. 

WISCONSIN. Bruce—The Arpin Hardwood Lum! 
Co., of Atlanta and Racine, is establishing a retail yard 
here. 

Glen Flora—The Clover Belt Lumber Co. has been or- 
ganized by Rimert & Zahn and D. J. Arpin, of Grand 
Rapids. 

Prairie du Chien—The T. P. Emmons Lumber Co. 1 
cently began manufacturing crating, box lumber etc. 


NEW MILLS AND EQUIPMENT. 


ALABAMA. Birmingham—W. M. Drennen, of the 
Drennen Company, contemplates installing a plant to 
manufacture barrel heads and staves. J 

ARKANSAS. Blytheville—George A. Booser, of Cor 
ing, will build a stave and heading mill. 

Pine Bluff—B. R. Waite, of Muncie, Ind., 
plating establishing a hoop factory. 

IOWA. Davenport—The Bettendorf Co. will build 
addition to manufacture wooden box cars. The addition 
will include a sawmill, planing mill and complete wooid- 
working factory. 


Seattle—The Canadian Trading 
an eile lumber with headquar- 








is contem- 


KENTUCKY. Paducah—The Fooks Lumber Co. will 
establish a sawmill. 
LOUISIANA. Benton—L. M. Dunn, of Mineral Wells. 


Tex., will establish a sawmill near here with a dail) 
capacity of 30,000 feet of lumber, a 3-planer plant. 

MARYLAND. Hancock—M. A. Dillon will rebuild plant 
recently destroyed by fire. 

MISSISSIPPI. Meridian—The Rex Planing Mill Co. 
is rebuilding plant recently destroyed by fire. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Troutmans—A. S. Alley, C. H 
Brown and C. L. Clark are promoting the establishment 
of a furniture factory. 

TENNESSEE. Harriman—The Stowers Lumber & 
Manufacturing Co. is building a kiln for lumber 22 by 60 
feet. 

WASHINGTON. Pullman—The Standard Lumber Co. 
will erect a number of storage sheds and an offi 
building. 

WISCONSIN. Iron River—Kopplin & Kopplin are 
erecting a small sawmill to be ready for operation 
May 1. 

Wausau—The Builders’ Lumber & Supply Co., recently) 
formed in this city, will erect a large warehouse and 


other buildings. 
CASUALTIES. 


ALABAMA. Montgomery—A dry kiln of the Cromwell 
Hardwood Lumber Co. was destroyed by fire recently 
loss $2,000. 

GEORGIA. Corea—The plant of the Phillips Lumber 
Co. was visited by fire recently, which caused a loss of 
$50,000. The loss is partly covered by insurance. 

ILLINOIS. Alton—The planing mill of the M. H 
Boals Planing Mill Co. was destroyed by fire recently 
causing a loss of about $15,000. 

KENTUCKY. Livingston—The sawmill of the Liv- 
ingston Lumber Co. was destroyed by fire recently; loss 
$50,000, which is covered by insurance. 

MASSACHUSETTS. Gloucester—The L. B. Nauss & 
Sons’ lumber sheds and the yard of the Cape Ann Lum- 
ber Co. were threatened by fire recently, but the fire was 
extinguished before any damage occurred. 

New Bedford—Fire in the yard of the Central Lumber 
& Supply Co. last week caused a loss of $1,500, which 
is covered by insurance. 

MICHIGAN. Bay City—The lumber yards of W. D 
Young & Co. were visited by fire recently, which caused 
a loss of $2,000 

NORTH CAROLINA. Marion—March 12 the Beaman 
Lumber Co. was visited by fire and almost completely 
destroyed, entailing a loss of $40,000; insurance $12,000 
The plant will be rebuilt. 

Yellow Creek—The plant of J. M. English & Co. 
destroyed by fire Mareh 14; loss $20,000. About 500, 000 
feet of finished lumber was saved. 

WASHINGTON. Midland—The Howell-Hill Mill Co.’s 
shingle plant was destroyed by fire March 14; loss $15,000. 
A dry kiln and some lumber were saved. 

WEST VIRGINIA. Elm Grove—The Cecil’ Lumber 
Co.’s plant was destroyed by fire March 8; loss $30,000. 

WISCONSIN. Dunbar—The Girard Lumber Co.’s gen- 
eral store was destroyed by fire recently; loss $20,000. 

BRITISH NORTH AMERICA. 


ONTARIO. Kingston—Fire rere ney destroyed the saw- 
mill of S. Anglin & Co.; loss $15,0 
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WEEK’S NEWS OF THE MARKETS 





For Editorial Review of Current Market Conditions 
See Page 26. 


fhe yard trade in Chicago is steadily improving. 

ospects for building are bright, judging from the 
i.» increase in the number of permits issued, and this 

sumption of lumber will go far to keep the trade 

m dullness that would come were the demand 
eitirely dependent upon the retail countrv trade or 
{ factories. How far the building and industrial 

nand will extend into the season is impossible to 
-y, Labor troubles may upset all the plans. If the 

ons sign new contracts the building trades will cer 
teinly be an important factor-in the lumber business 

the remainder of the year. 

lumber receipts at Chicago during the week ended 
March 13 aggregated 36,537,000 feet, against 51,483,000 

et for the corresponding week in 1914. Total re 
ceipts from January 1 to March 13, 1915, amounted 
to 362,832,000 feet, a decrease of 70,824,000 feet com 
nared with the corresponding period last year. Ship 
ments for the week ended March 13 were 21,066,000 
foet, a deerease of 3,493,000 feet compared with the 
corresponding week in 1914, Total shipments from 
January 1 to March 138, 1915, aggregated 194,698,000 
fect, 7,927,000 feet more than was shipped from Chi 
cavo during the same period in 1914. Shingle receipts 
for the week show a decrease of 449,000 as comparea 
with the corresponding week in 1914, while total re 
ceipts from January 1 to March 13, 1915, show a 
decrease of 12,353,000 against the corresponding period 
ot last year. Shipments of shingles for the week show 
a deerease—1,110,000 in amount—compared with the 
same week last year, while total shipments from 
January 1 to March 13, 1915, show an increase of 
6,723,000 compared with the corresponding period of 
lust vear. 

Chicago Lumber Receipts and Shipments. 





Reported by J. C. F. Merrill, Secretary of the Chi 
cago Board of Trade. 
KECELPTS—-WEEPK ENDED MARCH 15. 
Lumber. 
HA op akds sa Sane eae eats seseee 36,537,000 
Wid a Settenntraraneic -.+e-- 01,483,000 


Shingles. 
7,731,000 
8,180,000 





PIR CHORGO 6 ok 5 oc hos 0000 80 8 ee 14,946,000 449,000 


POTAL RECHIPTS JANUARY 1 TO MARCH 15. 








Lumber. Shingles. 
15 362,832,000 74,454,000 
1914 6,000 86,807,000 
Decrease. eee ee 70,824,000 12,353,600 

SHIPMENTS—WEER ENDED MARCH 15. 

Lumber. Shingles. 
eo) te Pe ee 21,066,000 5,353,000 
OTH. Asis. ees eatery sesceee 24,559,000 6,465,000 
Decrease 3,493,000 1,110,000 


rOTAL SHIPMENTS JANUARY 1 TO MARCH 15. 
Lumber. Shingles. 
Oe a a eras PRY 54,114,000 
BO Ae i ticle es Prete sc. ate ... 186,771,000 47,391,000 
3,723,000 


Inerease 7,927,000 


Permits issued by the Chicago building department 
for the week ended March 17 were: 





Class. No. Value. 
Under. $2,000: «20.46% aie Pa K 6,900 
£ 1.000 and under & 5,000 : 76 203,200 
$5,000 and under §& 10,000... ? 40 279,100 
$10,000 and under § 25,000... . on 351,300 
$25,000 and under § 50,000.... a 6 175,500 
$50,000 and under §$100,000.... 1 50,000 
Midland 


Warehouse, 4-story brick 


WRYROUGE 65g co ccencees as 1 450.000 

Totals Rotator tastes talent hs 7 «ss 362 $ 1,496,000 

Average valuation for week......... Jaks 9,234 
Totals previous week..........+.+0+-- 206 1,698 





Ss previous wee 
age valuation previous week..... 
corresponding week 1914 
s, January 1 to March 17, 
corresponding period 
corresponding period 
corresponding period 
corresponding period 
Totals corresponding period 
Totals corresponding period 
Totals corresponding period 
Totals corresponding period See 
Totals corresponding period 1906.. 





20,656, 

19,410, 

19,165,7 
0355 








355, 
12,045,100 
10,738,805 








NORTHERN PINE. 


Chicago.—Trade is in fair volume for city demand. 
Buying from country yards has not yet started up 
actively. Some factories have been getting a fair run 
of orders, there being considerable call for this class of 
lumber. Prices are firm. 





Minneapolis, Mirs—Some fair sized orders placed in 
the last week have lent a better tone to the situation, 
and business is expected steadily to improve. Prices 
are a little off because of low quotations made by 
competitive woods, but in this respect conditions are 
believed to be improving. Northern pine stocks are 
ample. Country yards are still holding back until their 
trade opens in volume. 


New York.—Buyers are in the market only for im- 
mediate wants and these are light. Improvement de- 
velops slowly. ’ 

North Tonawanda, N. Y.—Trade is not showing the 
ctivities that usually characterize it with the arrival 
ot weather conducive to early building. Inquiries show 
increased latitude but the greater part of the buying 

progress is limited fo immediate requirements. Prices 
re irregular, particularly on stock that is more plenti- 
‘ut than some other items. Six-inch box is weaker in 


price than for two years, selling for from $21 to $23. 
ght, 10- and 12-inch box is in good demand and de- 
‘easing supplies have created firm cuotations on these 
trades, 


T 


Buffalo, N. Y.—There is likely to be a great deal of 
spring building, but the cheaper kinds of lumber will be 
used to a large extent. The lower grades are firm in 
price. 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—Inquiries are extremely small and the 
market appears to be in a comatose state. Betterment 
is looked for as the spring season gets under way. 
Lumbermen regard it as improbable that the market will 
become near normal this year 


EASTERN SPRUCE. 


Boston, Mass..-Demand continues to improve and 
prices are firmer. Manufacturers and wholesalers proved 
they had thoroughly recovered their confidence last week 
by marking up quotations on frames from 50 cents to $1. 
The bottom quotation today for frames 8-inch and under, 
Boston rate, railroad shipments, is $23.50. Some v7 the 
eastern mills are quoting $24 less commission to the 
wholesale trade. <A further advance is predicted, and 
a careful scrutiny of the market conditions indicates that 
it will come before long if building continues to im- 
prove as satisfactorily as it has in the recent past. 
Present quotations on eastern spruce dimension stock 
are: 8-inch and under, $23.50 to $24: 9-inch, $24.50 to $25; 
10-inch, $25.50 to $26; 11-inch and 12-inch, $26.50 to $27. 
Prices asked for random also show a better tone. The 
current range 1s, 2x3, $21; 2x4, $22; 2x5, 2x6 and 2x7, 
$20.50 to $21; 2x8, $22 to $22.50; 2x10, $23 to $24; 2x12, 
$24. to $24.50. The board market shows little improve- 
ment. Offerings are heavy and prices correspondingly 
low. Good spruce covering boards, 5 inches and up wide, 
8 feet and up long, are offered down to $20. Some man- 
facturers have recently raised their prices for eastern 
spruce matched boards, but the present market condi- 
tions do not justify the advance unless the stocks in 
first hands are lighter than has generally been believed. 
The full range today for matched boards, 10-, 12-, 14- 
and 16-foot, is $22.50 to $23.50. All 12-foot matched 
boards are quoted at $21.50 to $22 











New York.—The market is far from active, although 
a better tone prevails. Yards buy only to cover imme- 
diate wants and this brings few orders. Demand for 
English deals continues to be a feature but the difficulty 
of getting shipping facilities has shut off some of this 
business. 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—FEastern buying of spruce has dwin- 
dled of late into a small feature of the market. Local 
trade is so small as to be practically no factor at all. 
Mills quote prices as high as $3 off the list for prompt 
shipment, if stocks are available to draw from. Other- 
wise the list is held to rather more rigidly. 


WHITE CEDAR. 





Chicago.—There is a slight increase in the demand 
for poles and ties. Railroads are doing some figuring 
for the spring requirements and the telephone companies 
are also getting into the market. Post trade is gradually 
becoming better, although the demand is still limited. 


Minneapolis, Minn.—-Producers are checking up to see 
what new stock they will have to place on the tmarket, 
and from this standpoint the situation is strong. Dry 
stocks of posts are light, and the new output is hardly 
50 percent of normal. There is not much wholesale 
trade now. Producers are encouraged by some requests 
for figures on large orders of poles, but very little is 


‘being placed as yet, and prices quoted are known to 


be exceedingly low. 


Toledo, Ohio.—The most interesting feature of the 
cedar market in this section is the recent 20 percent 
advance in short poles. There seems to be some short- 
age in production which coupled with an unusual export 
demand is thought to be responsible for the increase. 


HARDWOODS. 


Chicago.--While the spring demand is not up to expec- 
tations, manufacturers are confident that the outlook is 
better and even if there is no boom they believe there 
will be a continuance of steady buying to fill immediate 
needs. The weather has been unfavorable for putting 
in logs and this will keep surplus stocks low. Already 
there is some complaint of scarcity of certain items and 
it is expected that buyers will find increasing difficulty 
in covering their requirements later. The lower grades 
of cottonwood and gum are still receiving their share of 
attention and the plain and quarter-sawed oaks are in 
stronger demand. 








Minneapolis, Minn.—Large consumers are buying very 
conservatively, and wholesalers find difficulty in meeting 
the situation, as prices at the mills are too stiff for 
the prevailing market conditions at the consuming cen- 
ters. The price situation here is still weak and unsatis- 
factory, and the volume of business is light. Some low 
grade stock is moving but otherwise trade is dull. 





Kansas City, Mo.—Hardwood men have had a very 
dull week of it. Factory men are holding back until 
the weather gets into condition to allow builders to get 
to work and the yards, of course, are doing virtually 
no business. Prices have not shown any change and 
buyers have to pay the price for their orders even though 
they do a good deal of shopping around. The supply 
at the mills is small in keeping with the demand, so 
the manufacturers are not at all nervous, although they 
all are looking for business. A few box shook in- 
quiries are out and there is some looking around for 
bridge timbers. Oak flooring is quiet, but dealers expect 
a good demand for flooring later as the volume of small 
residence building promises to be unusually large this 
year. 


St. Louis, Mo.—Demand for nearly all items of hard- 
wood is fairly satisfactory. Inquiry is slightly better for 
nearly all the principal grades of oak, poplar and red 
gum. The other items on the list are also selling bet- 
ter. Prices should show a marked improvement as soon 
as the demand increases. 





THE NEW RUSSEL TRUCK 


1S EQUIPPED WITH 
THE 
SPEAR-EDGE 
BUNK 


WITH ADJUSTABLE 
CHOCKS 









DESIGNED BY 


Russel Wheel & 
Foundry Co, 


DETROIT, MICH. 
Bullt on the Pacific Coast by 


NISQUALIY-RUSSEL (AR ¢ [OCOMOTIVE WORKS 
TACOMA, WASH. 
Write for Illustrated Circular and Prices. 

















Who Sell Ladders 


otis ate: Mmeltt am tt et= 
strong, durable 
and reliable 

and our 

prices 





We Make All Kinds 
Send for Illustrated Booklet 








Builders’ Ladders 
Step Ladders and 
Extension Ladders 
Noted for Strength 


and Lightness. 


CAN ALSO SHIP FROM STOCK— 
Brick Barrows, Brick Hods, 
Clothes Poles, Derrick Poles, 
Flag Poles, Etc. 


Jersey City Ladder Co., Inc. 


677 Montgomery St., JERSEY CITY. N. J. 









































LADDERS 


No more complaint of heavy unwieldy 
and yet unsafe ladders. 


We make them Differert. 
The Wire Truss Solves the Problem. 
ASK FOR PARTICULARS 


How we save many pounds in weight and 
yet add to the strength. Your trade has wanted 
such an improvement for years. 

We make every style of step, single and ex- 


tension ~~ LADDERS 


If in a hurry send along the sample 
order. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


The Goshen Manufacturing Co. 


Makers of Ladders, Lawn 
Swings, Porch Furniture. 


GOSHEN - - - INDIANA 
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Fix Your Credit Loss 


in Advance. 


You can state pretty accurately every item in your 
over-head expense but one—your credit loss. That 
you can only guess at. And how often you miss 
the mark, you, only, know! Because of present 
conditions, your credit loss is more of a problem 
than ever. 


If the year’s total covered credit losses exceed a certain pre- 
viously-agreed-upon percentage of your gross sales, we repay 
the excess. 

Thus your credit loss for twelve months is determined in ad- 
vance and nothing can increase it 

The cost of Credit Insurance is smal] compared to the security 
afforded 


Over $9,000,000 paid to our 
Policyholders. 


The American Credit- Indemnity Co. 

OF NEW YORK. 

1141 Marquette Bldg., 
Chicago, Ill. 


415 Locust Street, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


80 Maiden Lane. 
New York, N.Y. 











PLAY SAFE 


It’s dangerous to take chances. 


EMPLOY 
SERVICE 
———— ee 
Service. Ratings. 
The Lumbermen’s Credit Ass’n_—' 
Est. 1876. 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 











‘ The Best Business Card | 


for your use and for any man’s use who desires the distinction 
of attention to little things is the Peerless Patent Book Form 
Card. It will get close and careful scrutiny, and that means 
an audience witii most favorable attitude of mind from your 
prospect. 


Peerless Patent Book Form Cards 


not only save fifty per cent of your cards, but they are always 
together and get-at-able when you want to hand one out. They 
are always clean, perfectly flat, and 
every edge is smooth and perfect. 
Send for a sample and 
detach the cards one by 







OUR 
SMART 


one and 

see for CARDS 
yourself. IN CASE 
Send 

today. 


POTEEL COMPANY 
eae orenen SsLome 


She John B. Wiggins Compar.iy 


Sole Manufacturers 
Engravers, Die Embossers, Plate Printers 


61-63 East Adams Street, —s 














60-Ton and 100-Ton Portable 

HYDRAULIC PRESSES 
NEW DESIGN 

for pressing on and off Cranks, Crank 

Ss Pins, Sheaves, Pinions, Car Wheels, etc. 

&@ by hand. Two sizes. Send for circular. 
VULCAN IRON WORKS 

327 N. Irving Avenue, Chicago 














WOODSMEN’S MANUAL = Manual for Northern 


oodsmen, by Austin Cary, 
contains 250 pages of useful information on land surveying, 
map making, log measurement, estimating standing timber, 
log-arithmic and many other tables. 





; Canvas bound, $2.00 postpaid. : 
American Lumberman, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 





RETAIL LUMBER DEALERS. 


A copy of “Bungalowcraft” in retail lumber _ offices, to 
show to prospective builders, will increase sales. The best 
book on bungalow building. Shows many views of charming 
bungalows, floor plans, interior arrangements, cozy corners, 
mantels, fireplaces, furniture etc. Canvas binding, postpaid, 
$1.50; paper, $1. Return privilege. Illustrated circular on 
request. é 

‘AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 


Memphis, Tenn.—According to members of the trade 
here the volume of hardwood business is increasing. 
Tangible evidence along this line is afforded by reports 
made by the railroads which operate through Memphis. 
They have kept tab on the movement of lumber through- 
out the Memphis gateway and officials of the Illinois 
Central, as well as some other roads, have made the 
statement within the last few days that there has been 
a steady increase in the movement of lumber, espécially 
north bound. There has been some holding back of or- 
ders on account of threatened labor disturbances in 
Chicago. 


Louisville, Ky.—Business continues to 
provement, demand from consuming factories having 
picked up materially during the last week. Orders by 
telegraph are accompanied by instructions to trace the 
shipment, in many instances, showing that factory man- 
agers have allowed their stocks to get very low, and 
now need to make considerable purchases. Hardwood 
flooring manufacturers report inquiries more numerous 
and prospects in the building field much better. Demand 
for good quartered oak has been excellent, but the lower 
grades are still slow. Thick ash is being well cleaned 
up, and prices are rising. Cottonwood is rather dull. 
Chestnut is not as active as it has been, the demand 
for the material for building purposes in eastern mar- 
kets having gone off decidedly lately. Maple is moving 
well, both the hard and soft varieties selling without 
much difficulty. Plain oak is irregular, prices and de- 
mand in some sections being much better than in others. 


show an im- 


New York.—Demand is slow and wholesalers find lit- 
tle in the situation to warrant much optimism. Warmer 
weather is bringing a better run of inquiries from some 
of the factories but consumption continues light and the 
tendency prevails to hold off as long as possible. Prices 
show signs of improvement. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Industrial plants are buying only in 
small quantities and do not seem to be very hopeful of 
needing stock in larger amounts in the near future. 


Baltimore, Md.—Members of the trade express them- 
selves as actually encouraged by the increase in the num- 
ber of orders received, while all admit that the trade 
is probably under less pressure than it has been. Quo- 
tations are said to have attained some degree of firm- 
ness, and it is believed that an actual advance will not 
be much longer delayed. With many of the mills still 
shut down or running on part time only, stocks available 
are not large, and very little would be required to send 
values up very decidedly. The export situation, of course, 
is one of the weakest features of the trade. 





Bostor, Mass.—Buyers’ interest in the hardwoods is 
developing slowly and wholesale merchants report get- 
ting a more favorable reception when they quote the 
firmer prices several western manufacturers now insist 
upon, Orders come along in a little better volume, and 
in some instances buyers have felt it advisable to place 
orders slightly ahead of the present requirements of 
their business. Better prices are now being obtained 
for plain oak inch, firsts and seconds of the best white 
variety in the most demand here selling up to $60. Some 
of this grade not so choice is offered at $3 to $5 less. 
Demand for red gum also is very satisfactory. Current 
quotations on the other hardwoods, inch firsts and sec- 
onds, are: basswood, $43 to $45; brown ash, $61 to $64; 
maple, $38 to $41; quartered oak, $85 to $89; red birch, 
$54 to $56. 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—Results obtained by hardwood whole- 
salers the last few weeks are most encouraging. Buyers 
are ‘disposed to place orders but as yet they are con- 
fined to small proportions with frequent reorders. Call 
is steady for both plain and quartered oak, red oak 
being most in demand in plain sawn, the reverse being 
true of quartered. Not much improvement is noted in 
demand for chestnut although inquiry is better. There 
is a very good call for sap gum in all grades and, 
some dealers say, a little better request for red gum 
which has been very slow for a long time. Ash and 
maple sell readily, particularly thick stock. The better 
grades of cottonwood are moving slowly but low grades 
are in active request, this being true of all hardwoods 
suitable for the box manufacturers. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y.—Retailers are placing orders 
with a little more frequency than heretofore and the 
manufacturing trade shows a disposition to place larger 
orders, lending a tone to the market that is more satis- 
factory than at any other time since the first of the year. 
Buying is for immediate requirements. Oak, ash and 
chestnut are in better demand than some of the other 
items. 





Toledo, Ohio.—A pleasing activity in the hardwood 
market is noticeable. Stocks are not particularly well 
filed and indications point to a considerable cal) for 
hardwoods a little later on. The factory demand is 
normal for the season. There is a fairly strong call for 
the lower grades for crating purposes. 





HEMLOCK. 


Chicago.—There was no appreciable betterment to trade 
conditions the last week. Buyers continue to place 
business conservatively and prefer to await the develop- 
ment of spring operations before anticipating their wants. 
Prices are being pretty well sustained. 


Boston, Mass.—Current demand for hemlock is quiet 
and prices are weak. As the building situation im- 
proves, the market is bound to be favorably affected, 
but it will take considerable improvement to absorb the 
present heavy offering. Demand for hemlock dimension 
stock is decidedly dull. Boards are moving slowly and 
those who attempt to obtain a profitable price find south- 
ern roofers a hard competitor. Nice clipped boards from 
eastern mills are still offered as low as $20, for the 10-, 
12-, 14- and 16-foot lengths, planed one side. Some 
mills quote $21, and a few are waiting for the demand 
to justify their quotation of $22 before attempting to 
market their stocks of boards. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y.—Continued open weather and 
the placing of contracts by prospective builders with 
retailers have occasioned a little improvement but deal- 
ers look for no great increase in demand for several 
weeks. Reports received by wholesalers are that rural 
sections plan to do considerable building this spring and 





a better demand than usual is expected from this sou:ce 
of consumption. 





New York.—Trade is very spotty. Occasionally sine 
improvement asserts itself but it does not stay lon: in 
any one point. Stocks are not heavy and form the bs ig 
of a real feeling among wholesalers. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Indications are reported of increas, 
building operations within the next few weeks and e 
market is likely to pick up strength soon, Stocks in @ 
wholesale yards are large. 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—-In the Pittsburgh district proper, h: 
lock is fairly steady; that is, prices are not being m: je 
below $2 off the list. On the other hand, business ta 
of late has been placed at lower than these prices 
seeking outside competition and while the total amount of 
material sold has been small it has been sufficient to 
make the market look demoralized. Producers are 
clined to take this situation calmly. 


Columbus, Ohio.—-Hemlock trade is extremely qu 
Demand is slow and dealers are loath to place ord:rs 
under the present unfavorable conditions. Prices re 





low in sympathy with yellow pine. Stocks are t 
plentiful. 
Toledo, Ohlio.—Hemlock seems to be rather sluggish 


with little demand. The extremely low prices on yellow 
pine are blamed for the slow market in hemlock, 





POPLAR. 
Chicago.—-Trade is seasonably active, with demand 
gradually becoming better. Local factories are buying 


some stock all the time, although there is not as much 
interest manifested as manufacturers’ agents would like 
to see, They believe, however, the outlook for the com- 
ing season is encouraging. 
Boston, Mass.—Wholesale dealers in poplar lumber 
find conditions in this market much more favorable. Buy- 
ers are still cautious, yet they are more disposed to listen 
to the urging of sellers to prepare for their spring busi- 
ness before poplar producers find another advance in 
price justified. Up to $61 is quoted here for inch poplar 
firsts and seconds, whereas 2 few weeks ago there were 
sellers who would consider $59 for the same grade, al- 
though it is probable that a willingness to share com 
missions was in some part responsible for the $2 differ- 
ence. Some poplar graded ‘‘firsts and seconds” is being 
offered here this week down to $55, but there is a mate- 
rial difference in the quality of the stock. 


Baltimore, Md.—While poplar has not yet emerged 
from the quiet that has characterized the trade during 
the winter, greater interest seems to be shown in the 
offerings, and calls for stocks are increasing in number 
as well as in quantity. Poplar has been going forward 
to foreign markets in somewhat larger volume than was 
the case; but the obstacles interposed by the high ocean 
freight rates and the reduction in the number of sail- 
ings are a serious impediment and impose such a check 
upon the forwardings as to exert pressure upon the do- 
mestic market. But with all the handicaps, poplar is in 
rather better shape, and the lower grades have shown a 
gratifying measure of activity. : 





Buffalo, N. Y.—There is not much call for panel stock, 
although the outlook appears to favor a gradual improve- 
ment in this demand within the next few weeks, as 
buyers are carrying small stocks. The lower grades are 
in fair demand and because of light supplies the prices 
are firm. 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—Inquiries are more numerous than for 
many weeks and wholesalers say they have secured more 
business of late than usual. There is a good demand 
for the planing mill grades, due to the manufacture of 
much millwork in expectation of a big year in building 
circles. 





Columbus, Ohio.—Demand is steady for the time of 
year. Buying is being done both by yardmen and fac- 
tories. Prices are firm at the levels that have prevailed 


for some time. 


FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR. 


Chicago.—The local situation is practically unchanged. 
There is some demand for fir and spruce yard stock, 
but prices are far from being satisfactory. Timbers and 
railroad construction stuff are said to be looking upward 
and silo stock is an improved feature of the trade. 





Portland, Ore.—The volume of business is steadily in- 
creasing and, as the output of the mills in this district 
is still being curtailed, prices are said to be firming up 
considerably. A fairly good business is expected from 
California soon on the strength of splendid crop pros- 
pects there and exceedingly low stocks. Local logging 
camps are still running very light and several of them 
are not yet in operation. Loggers say they will not in- 
crease the output until the sawmills can secure bet- 
ter prices than those now prevailing. 


Tacoma, Wash.—Some fir cutting orders are coming in. 
General demand from the middle West is a little better. 
Yard demand continues to come along, with dealers’ 
stocks still reported very low. Car material buying has 
helped improve the tone so that manufacturers are more 
hopeful. Demand does not measure up to present cur- 
tailed cut, however. There has been no price improve- 
ment. Cargo trade is dull with plenty of rumors but 
real contracts scarce. 





Seattle, Wash.—Although there is little increase in 
the volume of orders received, mills are cutting enough 
to supply the demand. As stocks at the mills are light 
and badly broken, the bulk of the orders are still in 
the woods, or at least in the log. It is estimated that 
about 60 percent of the capacity of the mills of western 
Washington are operating. With any decided increase in 
the number of orders prices will be bound to go up- 
ward. A demand is reported for inch No. 2 and better 
flooring in long lengths for use in building silos, 


Kansas City, Mo.—The last week was the quietest of 
the year in the fir trade in this section. Country re 
tailers decline to talk business on any basis so long as 
they are tied up by bad weather and boglike roads, whict 
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is (.e condition throughout the Missouri-Kansas district. 
A v inquiries are coming in, but not enough to give 
st uth to the situation and some dealers say they 
hay u’t quoted often enough on fir this month to know 
W the market is. Even the silo inquiry feels the 
eff. ts of the inclement weather. Red cedar siding is 
co! paratively firm, but the demand is at a low ebb. Fac- 
to are taking a little more interest in the west coast 
oft ngs, but their buying is very light. 


ffalo, N. Y.—Trade is slow to show improvement, 
t! h prices are fairly well maintained and a more active 
pus ness is looked for in the next few weeks. Competi- 
tio with other woods is made less easy because of the 
la of vessels to carry stock eastward from the coast. 


rth Tonawanda, N. Y.—Local connections are plac- 
ins orders on an increased basis and market conditions 
al onsidered particularly good for the time of year. 
De reases in prices have brought the stock to a point 
Ww e it is able to compete with yellow pine and other 
woods that are used for similar purposes. Dealers re- 
po . particularly strong demand for flooring and siding. 


WESTERN PINE. 


\icago._ Demand for California sugar and white pine 

ported improved. More inquiries are being received 

for Inland Empire shop lumber, yet there is not 
n" life to the buying movement. 





ansas City, Mo.—No one is buying western pine just 


K 
now. Factories are awaiting the springing up of the 
country demand and the country demand is awaiting the 
firming up of the roads and a truce in the snow and rain 
that are hanging on with unprecedented tenacity. How- 


ever, the lull in business is not having so great an effect 
as might be expected, because the mills are short of 
common and could not fill a large volume of mixed or- 
ders even if they were to get them. Prices are not 
affected by the light demand and dealers are much en- 
couraged because of the fine outlook for generally good 
conditions among the farmers and stockmen resulting 
from the thorough soaking the fields have received this 
winter and spring. 


Boston, Mass.—Demand for western white pine re- 
nains moderate and even. Quotations are well main- 
tained The high prices that the manufacturers have 
consistently insisted upon do not encourage local con- 
sumers to carry stocks ahead of current requirements, 
ind current orders placed are generally small in size 
with a mixed car purchase the rule. The present range 
of quotations for the most carefully graded stocks is 
this week: Uppers, 4/4, 5/4, 6/4, 8/4, $100 to $103.50; 
10/4 and 12/4, $110.50; 16/4, $120.50; selects, 
6/4, 8/4, $90.50; 10/4 and 12/4, $105.50; 16/4, : 
fine common, 4/4, $73.50; 5/4 and 6/4, $75.50; 8/4, $77.5 
19/4 and 12/4, $90.50; 16/4, $103.50; No. 1 cuts, 4/4, 
$57.50; 5/4 and 6/4, $65.50; 8/4, $68.50; barn board, d. 
ind m., No. 1, 8-inch, $38.50; 10-inch, $39.50; No. 2, 
&-inch and 10-inch, $34.50. 


REDWOOD. 


Kansas City, Mo.—-Redwood has been at a _ standstill 
the last week. Normally the call for siding at this time 
of year is not heavy, but just now it is lighter than usual. 
The cause is generally ascribed to the bad weather, how- 
ever, and dealers are agreed that prospects could not be 
better for a good business later in the season, particu- 
larly because of promise of a large amount of small 
building. 











NORTH CAROLINA PINE. 


Norfolk, Va.—Sales the last week were much less than 
during the week previous, the decrease being noticed 
in both rough and dressed lumber. No. 1, 4/4 edge, 
sold at $24.75 to $26; No. 2, $21.75 to $22.50; No. 3, 
$16.50 to $17. 4/4 edge box, $13.50 to $14; 4/4 edge 
culls, $11.25 to $11.75; 4/4 edge red heart, $10.75. Six- 
inch box, $14.25 to $14.75. No. 1, 8-inch rough, $28.75 
to $29.50; No. 3, $17.50 to $18.50; box, $15 to $16; culls 
and red heart, $13 to $13.50. No. 1, 10-inch rough, 
$29.75 to $30.75; No. 3, $18.50 to $19.50; box, $16 to 
$16.50; culls and red heart, $15.25 to $13.75. No. 1, 12- 











inch rough, $32.50 to $83.50; No. 3, $21.50 to $22; box, 
$16.50 to $17; culls and red heart, $13.50 to $14.50. No. 
1, 5/4 edge, $26 to $27; box, $14 to $14.25; No. 1, 6/4 
edge, $29; box, $14.25 to $14.50; No. 1, 8/4 edge, $30 to 
$32; Nos. 1 and 2 bark strips, $17.25 to $18; box bark 


strips, $9 to $9.50. No. 1, 13/16-inch rift flooring, $39.75; 
No. 2, $34.75. No. 1, 13/16-inch flooring, $25 to $26; 

2.75 $25.50; No. 38, $19.50 to $20.50; No. 4, 
312 40 $212. 3/8-inch ceiling, $1 5 to $16.50; 
No. 3, $13; No. 4, $8.50 to $9. 
6-inch ceiling, $16.75 to $17.75; No. 2, $15.75 
to $16.75; No. 3, $13.50 to $14.25; No. 4, $9.50 to $10. 
No. 1, 13/16-inch partition, $27 to $28; No. 2, $24.25 to 
$25.25; No. 3, $20 to $21. Nos. 1 and 2 bark strip parti- 
tion, $22 to $22.50. Six-inch roofers, $14.75 to $15.25; 
8-inch, $15.50 to $16.25; 10-inch, $16.25 to $16.75; 12- 
inch, $17 to $17.50; lath, $3; factory flooring, $17.25 to 
$18.50; 4/4 shop lumber, $18.25. 









Boston, Mass.—Demand improves slowly and quota- 
tions seem to have a slightly upward tendency. The 
firmer tone of prices on roofers is especially noticeable. 
Some of the southern mills supplying this market are 
quoting $18.25 less commission for 6-inch roofers and 
$1 more for 8-inch roofers. Within the last few days 
Wholesalers with roofer orders on their books have been 
Unable to find a mill willing to sell at less than $18 and 
$19 for 6-inch and 8-inch roofers, respectively, less 5 
Percent commission. Demand for rough edge shows a 
little more iife. For 4/4, $29.50 to $30 is still taken. 
Imand for partition is a little better this week. No. 1 
1) 16x3%-ineh is offered at $30 to $30.50. 


Saltimore, Md.—Orders have been more numerous dur- 
ii the last week than heretofore. Variations in prices 
ar growing narrower, and offerings are of moderate 


Pp) oportions. Production is still considerably reduced, 
Ss» that in spite of a very moderate inquiry from the 
‘+ makers the tendency as to values is toward a 


“her level. 





Yew York.—In some respects the demand shows im- 
p vement. Box and roofers are scarcer and prices are 
S' onger, The lack of activity among builders, however, 





Building. 


Ask 

for 

New 
Catalog 
now - 
on 

Press. 








We'll Help 
You Build Trade 


We want the one live wide-awake lumber dealer in 
each town throughout the United States to handle 
the ‘“Tung-Lok.’’ We have only one dealer in each 
town. If. you will come with us and give us a 
reasonable co-operation in your territory, we will do 
the silo business. 

Don’t let the ‘direct to the consumer people”’ 
come into your territory and take this growing busi- 
The business belongs to you 
and you will be sorry later if you let it get away. 


Tung-Lok Silo Co. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


133 R. A. Long 


ness away from you. 


. 





The TUNG-LOK OPENING SILO ROOF is made in eight 
sections. These sections may be opened to a perpendicular 
position, giving ample light and ventilation when filling, 
thereby adding several feet to the capacity of the silo. 


New Tung-Lok 
Combination 
Ladder and 
Hinge Door. 


[ This is a feature 
which you can ob- 
tain in no other 
silo on the market 
today. It is the 
greatest combina- 
tion door and lad- 
der feature ever 
invented. 





Lumberman Can 


Tung-Lok Silos 
Make Big Money 


right alongside of the whirlwind speci- 
alists with their flimsy make-believe 
silos, for Tung-Lok silos have the sub- 
stantial construction that appeals to 
farmers. They are built piece by piece 
with tongue and groove construction 
which absolutely locks all the corners 
and overcomes the shrinking and swell- 
ing tendencies which make silos col- 
lapse in countries where hot winds 
prevail. No hoops to get loose or 
guy wires to be tightened —stands 
alone. 


Its Exclusive Features 
Eliminate Competition 


This is the day of specialties and the dealer 
who would make big profits must get away 
from the every day products handled by his 
competitors. In Tung-Lok silos you will have 
just such a proposition. Its construction is so 
simple any farmer can erect without expert 
help. Can build it in spare time as it doesn’t 
have to be all put up at once as does a stave 
silo. No extra expense for doors as they are 
merely sawed out of solid wall and our patent 
hinges fastened on. Has opening roof which 
‘gives you the use of the rated capacity of each 
silo. Stands’ by itself without guy wires and 
does not shrink or swell. Its simplicity of con- 
struction adds strength and makes sales. 


a 
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offers little improvement in building schedules and there 
is little opportunity for increased prices. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Demand is on a slightly better scale, 
on account of the increase in building operations. The 
upper grades show the least firmness, but owing to their 
scarcity roofers have been holding firm. 


SOUTHERN PINE. 


Chicago.—Demand has been rather restricted the last 
week. There is some inquiry and very little buying. The 
Chicago yards will make few purchases until after the la- 
bor situation has been ironed out. New labor contracts 
will have to be signed and until this is done it is thought 
the yard men will not add to their stocks. Building opera- 





tions, provided there are no labor troubles, will be large, 
however, and there is prospect that buying will increase 
a little later. 
























The Ford Motor Co., Detroit, 


are extensive users of Mathews Gravity Conveyers, 
Theaccompanying viewsshow twolong linesotsin= 
gle roller conveyers handling timbers and lumber, 


Send for our booklet: “‘How to Handle Lumber.” 


Mathews Gravity Carrier Co. § 
ELLWOOD CITY, PENN. 


B ae a TORONTO, ONT. 
— ° "| LONDON, ENG. 








Kansas City, Mo.—The clearing weather of the latter 
part of the week has brought signs of resuscitation to 
the southern pine market. Orders the first part of the 
week were limited strictly to the East, but some of the 
city yards in the middle West are beginning to emerge 
trom the snow sufficiently to want a little stock. The 
most activity has been in the demand for 2x8 sixteens, 
which are wanted by eastern ammunition firms for cart- 
ridge boxes. The demand for 1x12 sixteens, No. 2 rough, 
for use as oil tankage continues fairly strong although 
it is tapering off somewhat and probably will not last 
long as the demand from the Oklahoma fields is pretty 
well filled. There has been some demand for timbers 
and piling for the Government work on the Missouri 
River and one firm booked an order for thirty cars. 
A few more inquiries are noticed for car material also 
and it is reported that some of the big car factories are 
preparing for a heavy business this summer. So far as 
straight yard stock is concerned, however, there has 
been very little stirring and the country demand can 
not be much improved until the roads reach bottom, 





Labor- Saving 


Gravity Conveyers 


are making the big plants efficient 
by increasing production at re- 
duced operating cost. 

They will likewise make the 
small pliant prosperous by doing 
away with wasted time and labor 
consumed in handling lumber 

and other 


mrs i building 
| 





| units. 


The 
Mathews 
Lumber 
Conveyer 
is fully 
protected 
by U.S. 
and 
Foreign 
Patents. 








Lumber 


crete or Tile Silos. 


very reasonable. 
from your wholesale dealer. 
in this way. 


out to your customers. 








Attention! 


We sell you the Doors, Door Frames, Hoops, Anchors, 
Base Anchors, and all silo parts for either Wood, Con- 


Our fixtures have Hinge Doors, Hoops tighten at door- 
way, Base Anchors to anchor silo to foundation, Double 
System of guy wires with inside hoops, Steel Door Bars 
and Ladder. Complete and modern in every way. 

Save money by using our fixtures and buying the staves 
You will be surprised at the 


large saving you can make by handling the silo business 


We furnish you advertising matter free of charge to put 


WRITE US TODAY. 


Storm Lake Tank & Silo Co. 


STORM LAKE, IOWA. 




















Dealers 


Prices 














Make 
1915 
a big year 











by installing 


It drives and steers on ali four wheels and can be turned 
in little over its own length as it steers 60 degrees. Is 
conservatively calculated to do the work of at least three 
double teams working with two-wheeled trucks. Built in 
capacities one to ten tons. The loads shown in above 


The Galion Dynamic Motor Truck Co., 


West Coast Representative, The Colby Engineering Co., Portland, Ore. 





A Galion Dynamic Tractor in use at the new Booth-Kelly Plant, Springfield, Ore, 


The Galion Dynamic Tractor 


view contain from 1000 to 1600 feet each and the tractor 
is by no means taxed to its full capacity. Battery can 
be charged over night or where necessary extra battery 
can be provided so that a charged battery is always 
available. 


If you are interested in this modern economical way of handling lumber we will co-operate with you to the fullest extent in 
working out your particular lumber handling problem, and submit a proposition which we think will be acceptable to you. 


R. C. KIMBALL, Gen. Sales Engineer, 1310 Penobscot Bldg., DETROIT, MICH. 
FACTORY, GALION, OHIO. 


Eastera Representative & Export Dept., Synder & Bryan, Inc., 50 Broad St., New York, N. Y. 


















St. Louis, Mo.—While the demand is slightly ‘m- 
proved buyers seem disposed to postpone doing their ; ir- 
chases until later, so sales do not show the increase t ey 
should at this time of year. There is a steady but s: ,}] 
call from the line yards, as well as from the railro ds 
and other large users of yellow pine. Reports from he 
yellow pine mills in the South are that some of e 
mills that closed down for a few weeks have resun «4d, 
indicating that they look forward to a _ better tr. ie, 
While there has been no pronounced change in pri «s, 
there have been a stiffening on some items and sli-ht 
advances on others. 

New Orleans, La.—-A gain in inquiry for yard sto« is 
reported. Opinions differ as to swhether the bool 
have gained in volume for the week, but it seems ¢ ,- 
erally agreed that, at the worst, the business holds its 
own, with prices gradually firming up and tending hi jer 
on some items. Car and railroad material continue: in 
fairly brisk call and some items of flooring are sai: to 
be meeting better request. 


Baltimore, Md.—Georgia pine is much like short. af 
stocks, with the offerings free enough to take car: of 
such business as develops, but with no great sur} is, 
Millmen continue to curtail the output of plants, ha g 
either shut down entirely or reduced the working tine, 
and there is an appreciable gain in firmness at points 
of production The big distributive markets, of couse, 
still hold out for concessions, but indications are tivat 
they will have to mark up their figures and revise ti cir 
ideas as to the prices. Even with demand still 
stricted in various directions a stronger tone is notice- 
able, and quotations have stiffened 


Boston, Mass.-Improvement in the local demand for 
southern pine is very slow but develops with encourag 
ing steadiness Persistent reports that quotations on \el- 
low pine longleaf dimension stock will shortly be «ad- 
vanced have hastened several buyers in placing contracts 
Present inquiries are very promising and it looks as if 
business would improve faster as the season advances 
Flooring is selling better, and prices are a little steadier 
Current quotations on 1x4-inch flooring are: Edge grain 
A, $37.50 to $41; edge grain B, $33 to $36; edge grain C 
$25.50 to $30; flat grain B and better, $25 to $26.50. Sales 
of partition are increasing, but this article is being 
forwarded in larger quantities than the present needs 
of the market require and very low prices are accepted 
B and better %x314-ineh is offered at $25.50 to $26. The 
eall for boards is not so quiet as it has been in past 
weeks, but prices show little variation from the quota- 
tions of last winter, except on the lower grades of boards, 
where 1 firmer tendency is noted No. 2 common 1x6- 
inch are now firm at $18, and 8-inch at $19. 





Buffalo, N. Y.—The market is somewhat weak and 
plenty of stock is being offered from the mills, thoug! 
not much actual cutting of prices is reported Building 
is going ahead more actively and it is thought the weak- 
ness to prices is temporary Owing to favorable prices 
vellow pine is being used frequently in place of hemlock, 
thus preventing the latter from acquiring any additional 
market strength 


North Tonawanda, N. Y.-With a number of the mills 
still closed down and a greater demand evidencing it- 
self piece stuff is reported rather short of the pre- 
vailing consumption. Prices -have strengthened consid- 
erably. Increasing activities in the building line and 
by retailers to get a supply for their respective terri- 
tories are providing a healthier volume of trade than 
heretofore 

New York.—-The market is very much mixed. From 
some sources buying is better while at other points the 
slackness continues with few encouraging prospects in 
view. Very little change in prices is reported 





Pittsburgh, Pa.--Yellow pine prices are considerably 
disorganized Few lists agree and trade is so narrow 
and confined to such minor demands that the dealers 
are not feeling very hopeful. The great hope for a more 
stable market lies in the general curtailment of mill 
operations. This has already slightly influenced values 

Cincinnati, Ohio. Wholesalers report inquiry much 
better and a little more buying than a few weeks ago. 
Retailers are fairly busy, building operations being on 
the increase. 


Toledo, Ohio..-Yellow pine has been showing renewed 
activity the last week. There is considerable demand 
for transit lumber for immediate delivery, but as yet 
little buying. 





CYPRESS. 


New Orleans, La.-Demand continues its gradual im- 
provement, with the proportion of straight car orders 
showing a slight gain, though the mixed car business 
still leads by a large margin. The bookings have not 
yet reached normal volume, and some of the mills con- 
tinue part time operation, but it is said that stock 
accumulations are being reduced on the mill yards and 
trade comment is in general optimistic. Prices rule 
steady, but without noteworthy change 


Chicago.._Demand is fairly steady and in good volume 
for mixed cars. Factory trade is without feature and 
the volume of business, generally speaking, has registered 
little or no increase over that of the last month. Prices 
are steady. 

Kansas City, Mo.—Some cypress mills are asking 50 
cents to $1 more a thousand for finish than they were 
quoting a week ago. This advance is not general, but 
it shows a tendency toward better values. Most manu- 
facturers have good order files and are inclined to hold 
for a little better price. The last week has brought a 
little better inquiry and more orders than the preceding 
week. 





St. Louis, Mo.—Demand continues more or less unsi#t- 
isfactory. Call is fair but it is scattering and the 
aggregate has not come up to the expectations of the 
distributers. 

New York.—Business is quiet and few orders and in- 
quiries are under way. One encouraging feature is that 
yards and manufacturers have been carrying unusually 
low supplies. This means whatever business has been 
placed has had to be moved immediately and any kind if 
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an provement in the demand will put prices on a sat- 
isf ‘ory basis. 

puffalo) Ne. Y.—An increase in cypress business is 
note). Some of the selling is for direct shipment, but a 
fai) «mount of stock is moving out of the yards, mak- 
int necessary for the dealers to add more largely than 
the. have been doing to their supplies. 

f& ston, Mass.—Inquiries for cypress lumber are in- 
er ng and while they do not always materialize in 
co cts, sellers are encouraged to believe they have 
tu: ed the corner and are now on the broad road to 
pl erity. Sales of some of the higher grades have 
be reported this week at slightly advanced prices over 
t! ange of a fortnight ago. In many instances buy- 
el re still disposed to be over-cautious, but the re- 
qu ©ments of their current business have compelled them 
to -nlarge their purchases. Sales of firsts and seconds 
we made this week within the following range: 4/4, 
$4 ) to $46; 5/4 and 6/4, $46.50 to $48; 8/4, $49.25 to 
$50 75; 12/4, $55 to $60. The present range of quota- 


ti on No. 1 shop is: 4/4, $27 to $29; 5/4 and 6/4, $34 
to 26; 8/4, $36.25 to $37.25. 


faltimore, Md.—Wéith the arrival of favorable weather 
t! ctivities of the builder are getting gradually under 
wa,., and better demand for cypress is noted. The range 
of prices is closing up, the millmen being no longer dis- 


pos: d to make the concessions which they held out as 
inijucements during the winter, and the yards manifest 
some disposition to augment their holdings in expectation 
of e larger wants to come. 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—Although retailers seemingly are not 
reidy to buy in a general way, they take an occasional 
ear, and, with no interruption to building operations, 
W h have fairly started, they should be buying freely 
before long Planing mill operators and box makers are 
steady buyers. 


Demand holds up fairly well under 
Demand from rural dealers is rather 


Columbus, Ohio. 
existing conditions. 





active Prices are unchanged. 
SHINGLES AND LATH. 
Chicago.-The red cedar shingle market is still slow. 


Some figuring is being done but there is no snap to the 
demand. Prices are still at bed rock. White cedars are 
said to be moving a little more freely. Lath continue 
strong with prices steady. 


Minneapolis, Minn.—Retail yards are buying little of 
anything, and shingle business is no exception. Whole- 
salers report a lack of interest in shingles, and their 
orders are few and light. The only encouraging feature 
of the market is the continued shut down of many 
western mills. Prices are still off. 

Tacoma, Wash.—Red cedar shingles remain weak. 
There is an occasional stirring but demand totals dull. 
Manufacturers hope spring weather in the East may 
bring price improvement. Output is not large but is 
considerably in excess of demand. 


Seattle, Wash.—It is declared by sellers that rock-bot- 
tom prices have been reached, but the demand is still 
so light that almost any price is taken. Stars are 
quoted at $1.35 and clears at $1.65. 


Kansas City, Mo.—The red cedar shingle market has 
lost a little strength the last week. Stars show the 
effects of the slip more than do clears, which are holding 
up fairly well. Continued lack of demand has caused 
some of the mills to try to attract orders by letting 
down their figures further, but there has been no re- 
sponse to the lower prices as the consumers do not 
want shingles and the yards are not disposed to buy 
until they begin moving. There is, however, a scarcity 
of shingles on the Coast, both for transit and straight 
shipments, and a little impetus in buying such as un- 
doubtedly would follow a week or two of clear weather 
probably would put prices up 10 cents or so. Dealers 
look for no very strong advance this spring, however. 
The quoting prices are $1.35, Coast basis, for extra stars 
and $1.65 for extra clears. Cypress mills still are short 
of lath of all grades and orders are hard to place for 
straight cars. The price remains firm. The southern 
pine lath market is draggy. 


New Orleans, La.---The call for cypress lath continues 
exceedingly active, with yellow pine lath also in brisk 
request. Shingles are rated slow sale. No change of 
quotations is noted. 


Boston, Mass.—The volume of business in shingles has 
expanded s!ivntly with the development of building opera- 
tions. P':ces, however, are suffering exquisite anguish 
still from vne persistent assaults of the “fire pre- 
vention” jeonoclasts. Some of the best white cedar 
extras are offered at $3.40, and _ very’ satisfactory 
extras can be had at $3.30. White cedar clears 
are offered at $2.80 to 2.90, and second clears 
at $2.50 to $2.60. Quotations on_red cedar_ shingles 
show a wide range, but whether shipment is by water 
vr by rail the quality of the shingle itself largely explains 
the variation. For the extras quotations run from $3.65 
down to $3.30. Lath are of more interest, but shipments 
ire coming forward in large volume, and prices are still 
low. For 15-inch, $4.10 is now seldom shaded and a 
few mills are quoting $4.15. Close buyers with excellent 
credit have found chances to buy at $4.05. Quotations 
Cn 14-inch lath are somewhat firmer. One large manu- 
facturer now quotes $3.90, but it is still possible to buy 

$3.75. Furring sells in moderate volume but quota- 
ns show a better tone. It is hard today to find good 
inch furring at less than $21.50 to $22. Clapboards 
are quiet but the supply is scarce and quotations are 
m at $52 to $54 for spruce extras, $50 to $52 for 
fears, and $48 to $50 for second clears. The best red 
dar clapboards redressed and rebutted bring $17.50 
$18 a thousand feet. 





Buffalo, N. Y.—The announcement of lake-and-rail 
tes does not appear to be productive of any greatly 
creased demand for shingles, though some fair orders 
e said to have been placed. The general tendency 
nong buyers is to wait. 
North Tonawanda, N. Y.—Since the lake and rail 
riff on Coast shingles was announced a few days ago 
mand has shown upward tendencies. The rate will be 
trifle higher this spring on account of the advance in 


rail rates. The strengthening of trade has been marked 
by slight advances in prices, some of the quotations 
being boosted 5 cents during the last week. Other 
shingles have shown more activity of late than heretofore 
this winter. Lath are none too plentiful and are being 
—_ at firm quotations by the few dealers having sup- 
plies. 


Columbus, Ohio.—Demand for shingles is rather slack. 
Dealers are not inclined to increase their stocks. Prices 
are unchanged. The lath trade is quiet but prices are 
fairly steady. 





Cincinnati, Ohio.—-The shingle situation is hopeful. 
tapidly increasing building operations are responsible for 
much stock moving out of the yards of the retail dealers. 


Toledo, Ohio.—Red cedar shingles have shown addi- 
tional strength the last few days and are quoted at from 
$2.98 to $3.01. White cedar shingles are quoted at $2.70. 
Shingles are plentiful and in fair demand. 





COOPERAGE. 


Chicago.—The present condition of the cooperage busi- 
ness is somewhat more than seasonably dull. The pork 


packing season is past and the demand from the 
breweries and distilleries has not been so small for 
years. Oil staves have changed little in price, the 
winter’s trade has been the poorest since the stock 
yards first opened, ‘Tierces have been sold steadily for 
10 cents less than cost and many of the shops are closed. 
Not much business can be expected before the June 
run of hogs. Tight cooperage has previously taken prec- 
edence and may continue over: slack work, which has 
also caused a falling off of 90 percent in the flour trade, 
nearly all flour mills using sacks. January to July was 
formerly the active beer season, but that trade has not 
started yet and the outlook is discouraging. Many stave 
makers with an old established trade, who were formerly 
independent and refused to answer inquiries, are now 
eager to reply quickly to every postcard. they receive, 
and many are likely to be compelled to forget the cost 
in their efforts to get orders. Circled heading mills 
are willing to reduce prices and square oil heading and 
coopers’ flag are slow and hard to sell. No sales are 
reported of slack staves and steadily declining prices are 
asked at the mills. Ash butter tub staves are quiet, 
with demand light. On account of fair stocks carried 
over and accumulated during the winter all kinds of 
hoops are plentiful and cheap, say A. & H. Gates in their 
report on market conditions. 











A well-known wooden silo manufacturer 
points out that the proposed advertising 
campaign of the Southern Pine Associa- 
tion will not only increase the demand for 
silos but will put renewed enthusiasm and 
faith in wood into the manufacturers and 
sales agents of silos. It will give them 
greater confidence in the future of the 
wooden silo; it will encourage them and 
spur them on in their competition with 
tile and cement silos. 


And so it is with any and all kinds of 
lumber or lumber products advertising. 


The more advertising activity there is 
in lumber circles, the more sentiment and 
interest will be created in using and selling 
wood. 

Lumber advertised in general media, to 
the consuming public, will increase de- 
mand and create new uses for wood. 





LUMBER ADVERTISING PROMOTES WHOLESOME TRADE RELATIONSHIP. 








Lumber advertised in the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN will not only insure effective 
distribution for taking care of this in- 
creased demand; it will not only stimulate 
inquiries from lumber selling and lumber 
using trades, but it will encourage the 
dealer to push lumber and, in turn, to 
advertise it to his own local trade; it will 
enthuse him afresh with the advantages 
of wood as a building material; it will 
arouse in him an appreciation of the sin- 
cerity and aggressiveness of the manufac- 
turers of the products he sells; it will make 
him a more enthusiastic booster of wood 
and a more energetic sales partner to the 
manufacturer, — 

In other words, lumber advertising ac- 
tivity is essential to a wholesome and nor- 
mal relationship among manufacturers, 
dealers and consumers. 

Think it over. 





HERE’S ONE FROM JAPAN. 
Mr. T. Koba, of the Akita Mokuzai Kai- 
sha (Akita Lumber Co., Ltd.), Noshiro, 
Akita Ken, Japan, writes: 


The remarkable success of the actual 
test of the fire resisting paint ‘‘ Pyrolin’’ 
described and illustrated in your issue of 
January 9, 1915, on page 33, interested 
me very much. 

Would you kindly inform me some- 
thing more about it, together with the 
actual money expenditure in employing 
the paint. 

The address of the Pyrolin Products 
Company is also the matter I hope to 


know. 
Hoping to hear from you soon, I am, 
ete 


Mr. Koba has been placed in touch with 
the Pyrolin Products Co. His letter was 
written February 16,—just a few days 
before the series of Pyrolin advertisements 
started in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 

Quite frequently we hear from our nu- 
merous foreign subscribers, who realize 
quite as fully as do our other readers, that 
everything worth knowing about the lum- 
ber business can be found in the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN, 





COVERING THE LUMBER FRATERNITY. 


An association, iit expressing its appre- 
ciation of our report of its annual meeting, 
says: 

We rely upon the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN to place our material before the 
entire lumber fraternity and we feel 
especially grateful to you for your many 
courteous acts. 


It is only by maintaining an enormous 
staff of editors and correspondents that the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is able to handle 
promptly and present thoroughly to ‘‘the 
lumber fraternity’’ every happening of im- 
portance. 


‘* All the news every week’’ explains why 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN does cover the 
‘“‘entire lumber fraternity.’’ 


Nearly everyone in the lumber trade, of 
any’ consequence, reads the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN. 


No wonder it’s such a splendid advertis- 
ing medium! 
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Coal Buyers Ready Reference 


REPRESENTATIVE PRODUCERS AND WHOLESALERS 






































Otter Creek Coal Company, 


CHICAGO, ILL. BRAZIL, IND. 


Miners Lower Vein White Ash Brazil Block 
Mines near Brazil, Indiana, on Chicago & East- 
ern Illinois R.R. Lowest rates to all connections. 

ASK FOR DELIVERED PRICES. 
PROMPT SHIPMENT GUARANTEED. 





0. S. RICHARDSON COAL 
COMPANY, 


203 So. Dearborn St., 
CHICAGO 


Shippers of 
Celebrated Rescreened, Susquehanna Anthracite. 


| Yellow Jacket, Lump and Egg. 
ae {New River Lump and Egg. 





Eldorado Coal and Mining Co. 


Old Colony Building, CHICAGO. 
PRODUCERS OF 


HARRISBURG COAL 


All Standard Sizes. 





We Guarantee Every Car. 





Hiawatha and Victor, Franklin County 
Anthracite and Dock Coal 
Cumberland Block 


Edwards & Bradford Lumber Co, 





COAL PRODUCERS 
AND SHIPPERS 


Fisher Building, “ - CHICAGO 





Live Topics About the 
Coal Trade. 


The last week has shown no life in the market ex- 
cept with screenings, which have been in good demand. 
Starting with the low quotations of the fall months 
the price has advanced during the last six months 
nearly 100 percent over the fall price and high grade 
2-inch the last few weeks has been at the top notch 
of $1, while 85 to 90 cents seems to be general. It 
is conceded that screenings will continue in strong 
demand during the next six months and for the entire 
year will bring an average price far above that of last 
year. 

Contract season is now coming on, and while some 
inquiries have been made comparatively few contracts 
have been closed on other lines of coal. 

It is claimed that by April 1 at the docks in the 
Upper Lakes will remain unsold a tonnage of over 
2,000,000 tons of eastern coal, considerable of which 
is said to be for railway purposes. Lake shipments 
to the upper lake docks will be considerably retarded, 
possibly until July 1 from present indications. 

Producers in the Illinois and Indiana fields have at 
last decided that it is far better to leave coal un- 


mined rather than to flood the market with a surplus’ 


output that can not bring the cost of production and 
can only be hawked about by jobbers and sold at 
any offer that is made. This condition has been the 
cause of much depression of the coal market in the 
last year. In the face of a general mild winter, 
diminished railway demand for steam coal, and the 
small requirements of steam plants, the usual amount 
of output by the producers could only result in un- 
precedentedly low prices and consequent loss to all 
mine owners in the West. Experience is often ex- 
pensive and operators have determined that the only 
remedy to avoid bankruptcy must be to avoid the 
mistakes of the past and work out some plan of 

















association for the betterment of 
in the future. 


market condition 


Current Quotations. 
Freight rat. 





F. 0. B. Mines. Chicago. 
Franklin County: 
IVMIC——AEDIMOBUIC a oce:s cnc ssae see $1.40 to $1.50 $1.05 
Furnace and small egg....... 1.40 to 1.50 
ae Se ae sb” rr 1.35 to 1.40 
I RMN 1 655-50 6 k'6 161.0 <6 00-4. -8°4-6 1.15 to 1.20 
ee eee .85 to 90 
Carterville: 
PPOAMIGRLIG BUND 2.5.00 006c0008 1.40 to 1.50 1.05 
cr mae BO. 2 MME. co oe wes 1.40 to 1.50 
SRMNRIN MNEREL,  n'o (e-'015 @-a-0: 9/070 inl a, 0 Soe re 8 1.10 to 1.20 
SMMONITERID, 5 ne a0. 6-y'0)0:6 9 Giese 85to .90 
Harrisburg: 
es AACR OR Re ERROR r= 1.40 to 1.50 1.05 
MO: 2 WUC ONG BEE cee cs cvess 1.30 to 1.40 
SARS hacer ar 1.25 to 1.30 
ERIN = MEER ww oe :u 55) 510 0 06.6. eos Be@C0 2.26 
Screenings ee .85 to .90 
Springfield: 
eS and WMD........00 -- 1L385to 1.40 82 
ROREMMRD «Loy sisig a i6.0 4 assim» 0:65:90 —« LED to Lao 
Ce eS re ear 7T5to .80 
Sullivan County, Ind.: 
eS re ee . 1.40to 1.50 87 
LOS WRAES SAOre ee errs 1.05 to 1.10 
Brazil Block (lower vein)...... 2.20 to 2.30 
aa rere ne 75to .85 
Pocahontas and New River: 
ge ER) eee 1.40 to 1.50 2.05 
oe ee eee 115 to 1.25 
West Virginia Splint... ..<..+ 6. 1.30 to 1.40 1.90 
OT AE A ee toe 1.40 to 1.50 1.65 
East Kentucky: 
SEMMNEL sc.div.wis 40s-6 stereo 0. cece. ee SO aD 1.90 
| BSA een es. 1.10to 1.15 
Gas house coke f. 0. b. Chicago 4.10to 4.20 
By-products f. 0. b. Chicago.... 4.70to 4.90 


NEWS ITEMS OF THE TRADE. 

A. N. East, formerly general manager of Hart 
Williams & Co., is now associated with the Taylor 
Coal Company in the Old Colony Building. Mr. East 
will more particularly look after the sale of Energy 
coal for the South and Southwest. 

Howard S. Frost, formerly with the Platt & Brahn 
Company, has recently connected with the Buchanan 
Coal Company in its sales department and will have 
his headquarters at Rockford, IIL, having taken the 
place of L. M. Connett. 

E. O. Nelson has recently engaged with the sales 
department of the Buchnan Coal Company and will 


have his headquarters in Minneapolis, having for- 
merly represented William Rend & Co. in that ter- 
ritory. 

By decision of the United States Supreme Court 


recently made the principle is laid down that a State 
ean not require a railroad to transport one commodity 
or class of freight at a loss or even a nominal profit, 
although a profit is made on the average business in 
any State. With this ruling the North Dakota lignite 
coal rates were annulled in the case of the Northern 


. 





Pacific Railway and the Milwaukee, St. Paul & Sault 


Ste. Marie Railway. 


OLD BEN COAL 


HAS A QUALITY ABSOLUTELY ITS OWN 





Always Worth 


“The Top Of The Market” 


Mined and Shipped by OLD BEN MINING CORPORATION for 


THE BUCHANAN COAL COMPANY 


1114 McCormick Building, Chicago, Ill. 


THE PETIT COAL COMPANY 


Foot of 12th Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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